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ADRIENNE’S INTRODUCTION TO MARSHAL SAXE. 


LOVE AND 


ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR AND 


BRAVERY. 
MAURICE DE SAXE. 


—_— 


Beauty and bravery are but rarely chosen by 
each other. It is much more common to see the 
most superior women (both with regard to intel- 
lect and personal charms) allied to men of small 
talent and inferior address, than to see an 
equality existing in these respects between those 
whom personal attachment unites. 
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The romantic history of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
the celebrated French actress, and Count Mau- 
rice de Saxe, the hero, is in its details so unlike 
the commonplace incidents of everyday life as to 
deserve a lasting place in the memory of all ad- 
mirers of the extraordinary. 

Maurice de Saxe, who in early youth gave 
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promise of a remarkable career, was the natural 
son of Frederick-Augustus II., Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, by the Countess of Konigs- 
mark. 

From his earliest childhood Maurice showed 
warlike inclinations; like Achilles, he loved to 
play with arms alone. Averse to study, the 
young Count de Saxe would not apply himself 
to it, except for a short time, and then only on 
condition that a horse should be given him, and 
that he should be bred for war. He learned the 
French language, however, with facility, because 
as he said—‘‘It is that of Bayard, Turenne and 
Guesclin, and therefore I must know it.” 

In spite of his marked taste for France, this 
brave Saxon made his first sally at arms against 
that power, in the army of the great Marl- 
borough. After having fought Charles the 
Twelfth, beside Frederick-Augustus, at the siege 
of Stralsund and the bloody battle of Quedels- 
burch, Maurice of Saxony, already celebrated 
for his valor, served under the banners of Eu- 
gene, in 1717, in the war against the Ottomans. 
He then came to France, where the Regent, who 
had heard much of this young warrior’s renown, 
gave him a brevet as Field Marshal. 

During the peace which then reigned in Europe, 
the Count of Saxony gave himself up to a de- 
voted passion for Adrienne Lecouvreur, then the 
most distinguished of French actresses. Mau- 
rice was a hero in the true sense of the word; 
and Adrienne appeared a real heroine in the 
eyes of the Saxon Hercules, who preferred her 
above all the rivals who disputed his heart with 
the lovely Adrienne. 

Frederick the Second wrote to Voltaire, after 
a journey made by Maurice to Berlin—*I have 
seen the hero of France. I have seen the Tu- 
renne of the age of Louis XV. I learned much 
from hearing him speak. As regards the art of 
war, he is a general who might teach all the 
other generals in Europe.” 

Adrienne Lecouyreur was remarkably beauti- 
ful. Her countenance was admirably adapted 
to the expression of the higher order of passions. 
Her eyes were large, well-shaped, and bewilder- 
ing in the beauty of their expression, while the 
mobility of her handsome eyebrow, added much 
to the expression of her face. Her brow was 
noble, handsome and intellectual. Its marble 
smoothness and regal dimensions caused the 
bold style of dressing the hair then in fashion to 
be very well suited to her face, which was of the 
oval form. A small, bow-shaped mouth, and a 
Roman nose, of the most delicate yet imposing 
form, completed the regularity of her features— 
while in superb shoulders, a noble bust, and fine 
arms, consisted some of the charms of her 
figure. Add to these attractions, extraordinary 
talents and much affability, and it will not be 





denied that the Lecouvreur was worthy of 
charming the greatest hero of her time. 

The person of Maurice de Saxe was rather 
noble-looking than handsome. The character- 
istic expression of his countenance corresponded 
with his nature—being bold, penetrating, and 
warlike. A harsh jaw and prominent chin were 
softened in their effect by mild yet piercing eyes. 
A salient nose and firm mouth, added to the 
striking quality of his face, which was extremely 
pleasing, being full of extraordinary indications 
of genius. 

Maurice of Saxeny was said to have ‘two 
souls :’’ an expression used to convey an idea of 
the singular contradictions which existed in the 
character of this remarkable warrior. 

One of his souls animated him to the most 
noble conceptions with regard to war—the other 
did not maintain this exalted character in pri- 
vate life. After the episode of his love for 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Maurice de Saxe became 
degraded in his tastes—as if the poetry of his 
existence had ended with her love. He fell a 
victim to the arts of Madame Favart, an actress 
of the Comédie Francaise, who separated him 
from Adrienne, whom he still loved. After this 
separation, the sun of his life, as regarded the 
fairer sex, had set. Had he espoused Adrienne, 
he might not so early have terminated an ex- 
istence wasted in ignoble pursuits. 

The glorious campaigns of 1744, 45, 46, 47, 
and 48, show how magnanimous was the mind 
of Maurice. He was only great, however, at 
the head of armies. Elsewhere his tastes were 
base—even ignoble. As soon as the conqueror 
of Fontenay put on his cuirass, his heart, before 
abandoned to a lower order of interests, glowed 
with most noble inspirations under the sparkling 
steel; his imagination attained to giant thoughts, 
the flame of genius glowed in his eyes, the most 
vast combinations were originated by his mind. 
After the combat, the heroie soul, the fitness for 
great deeds, the sublime fire, all had departed. 
All that remained of the illustrious warrior was 
the fame of his exploits. 

Madame de Pompadour—sorry to see the most 
illustrious general of the world stooping to low 
pursuits—tried to marry him to one of the ladies 
of France, hoping that an amiable wife would 
cause him to appreciate the nobler qualities of 
her sex, and thus elevate his soul; but her ma- 
trimonial attempts met with no success. ‘No! 
no! madame,” said the marshal, ‘‘the way of 
the world is such, nowadays, that there are but 
few men whose father I would care to be, and 
few women of whom I would wish to be the 
husband.” 

Adrienne Lecouvreur, at a time when one of 
the victories of Maurice de Saxe depended upop 
his being supplied with fresh regiments and 
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provisions, sold all the magnificent jewelry 
which composed the most valuable part of her 
theatrical wardrobe, and sent the proceeds 
of this sale, secretly, to the hero to supply his 
wants. Few women are sufficiently sincerely 
enamored to sacrifice personal vanity to the in- 
terests of their suitor. 

Louis XV. on one occasion left Maurice de 
Saxe at the Pays-Bas with about forty thousand 
men, opposed to more than seventy thousand 
English and Austrians. The brave Maurice 
said to Louis when quitting him, “Sire, I have 
already measured the extent of my task—not 
only must I prevent the enemy from attempting 
any thing against me, but I must also preserve 
the country conquered by your majesty. Sire, 
I hope to succeed.” 

The king left him, full of confidence, for he 
knew that Maurice de Saxe would keep his 
word, 

Mention is made in the biographies of Maurice 
de Saxe, of a marriage procured by his mother, 
the Countess of Konigsmark, between Maurice 
and a German lady, when the future hero had 
attained but fifteen years of age. The incon- 
stancy of his temperament caused a divorce after 
a few years. This episode has been passed over 
with a slight notice by the biographers of De Saxe. 

The most memorable battles in which De Saxe 
distinguished himself, were that of Malplaquet, 
the sieges of Leisle and Tournay, the taking of 
Stralsund, the war with the Turks in Hungary, 
the famous battle of Fontenay, the capture of 
Brussels, and of many places in Flanders, the 
battle of Lafeldt, and the taking of Maestricht. 

As the battle of Fontenay, fought May 11th, 
1745, was an era in the life of Saxe, our readers 
will excuse our entering upon some details re- 
garding it. 

‘The great day of Fontenay,” says an English 
historian, ‘‘is a grand feature in the annals of 
of France.” It has been described in a letter, 
which depicts the circumstances in a manner too 
striking to be here omitted. The reader will 
observe that the letter is that of a civilian and a 
courtier. ; 

‘‘ Letter from M., the Marquis of Argenson, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to M. de Voltaire, 
{listoriographer to the King. 

‘¢<« Mr. Historian—You, of course, received on 
Wednesday evening, news on which you must 
greatly felicitate yourself; a page left the field 
of battle at half-past two on Tuesday, the bearer 
of letters. I learn that, at five o’clock on the 
evening of Wednesday, he arrived at Versailles. 
It was a fine spectacle, to see the king and 
dauphin writing on a chest, surrounded by the 
conquerors and the conquered, the dead, the 
lying, and the prisoners. I add some facts which 
came under my own observation, 





“« «7 had the honor to meet the king on Sunday, 
close to the field of battle. I arrived from Paris 
at the Quartier du Chien, and learned that the 
king was at the promenade. I asked for a horse, 
and joined his majesty near a spot from which the 
enemy’s camp could be seen. I learned for the 
first time, from his majesty, in what way every 
hour of his time had been employed. Never 
have I seen a man so elated as was our master. 
We discussed, at some length, an historical point, 
which you will dispose of in four lines, viz., which 
of our kings has gained the greatest royal battle. 
I can assure you, that his majesty’s courage does 
no injury to his judgment, nor his judgment to 
his memory. After that, we retired to sleep on 
straw, and I may say with truth, that never was 
a court ball more gay; never an evening so 
fruitful in witty speeches. They slept all the 
time that was not interrupted by couriers, mes- 
sengers and aids-de-camp; the king sung a song, 
containing several couplets, written with a great 
deal of humor. As for the dauphin, he appeared 
at the battle as if at the chase, and seemed to 
say of the conflict, ‘‘ What is all this disturbance 
about?” A cannon-shot fell in the mud and 
splashed a man near the king. Our master 
laughed very heartily at the bespattered person. 

‘““¢The trath—the positive truth, without 
flattery, is this: the king has gained the battle 
himself, by his determination and firmness. You 
will see the dispatches, with the details. You 
will find that we had one terrible hour, in which 
a similar occurrence took place to that of Det- 
tingen; our French gave way before the firmness 
of the English; their thundering fire, which 
seemed to resemble hell, stupefied, I confess, 
such spectators as were idle. At that moment 
despair was felt for the result. Some of our 
generals, less distinguished for courage than for 
presence of mind, adopted very prudent mea- 
sures. They sent orders to Lille; they doubled 
the king’s guards, and began to pack up, pre- 
paratory toa retreat. At this the king laughed, 
and hastening from the left to the centre, called 
for the brave Lowendahl; but for him there was 
no occasion. A false corps de réserve was brought 
up—it consisted of the same cavalry which had 
at first charged ineffectually—the household 
troops of the king; the carabineers of the French 
guards, which had not been engaged; a body of 
Irish troops, which were excellent, especially 
when opposed to the English or Hanoverians. 
Your friend, M. de Richelieu, is another Bayard. 
It was he who counseled the bold movement, and 
executed it, of marching theinfantry, or chasseurs, 
or foragers pell-mell, hand over head, masters, 
valets, officers, cavaliers and infantry altogether. 
The French vivacity, of which so much has been 
said, was irresistible. It required but ten min- 
utes to gain the battle by this unexpected ma- 
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neeuvre. The heavy battalions of the English 
turned their back—to say all in a few words, 
eight thousand men were killed. 

‘¢ ‘It is true that the cannon had the honor of 
effecting the frightful slaughter. Never were so 
many guns of such vast size employed in any 
general engagement as in that of Fontenay. 
There were a hundred of them; and it would 
seem as if our poor enemies had taken pleasure 
in letting every thing happen that could prove 


most destructive to themselves—cannon from | 


Douay, gendarmerie and musketeers. 

‘« «In the last charge; of which I have spoken, 
one anecdote must not be forgotten. The dau- 
phin, by a natural impulse, put his hand to his 
sword in the most graceful manner imaginable, 
and absolutely wished to join in the charge him- 
self, but was earnestly entreated not to do so. 
Beside this, to tell you the evil as well as the 
good, I could not but remark in him a habit too 
soon acquired, of gazing calmly on the field of 
battle—on bleeding dead bodies—on enemies 
writhing in agony, and on reeking wounds. For 
my own part, I must confess that my heart failed 
me, and that I felt the want of a dram or resto- 
rative. 

‘¢ ¢ At the close of the victory, the king honored 
me with a conversation on the subject of making 
peace. Couriers had been sent off. 

‘*¢The king was a good deal amused at the 
trench. He was much fired upon, but he re- 
mained there three hours. Iwas engaged in my 
cabinet—for that is my trench—and I must con- 
fess that I am nota little disordered by my recent 
course of life. I trembled at every shot that I 
heard fired. Day before yesterday I went to see 
the trench myself—it was not very striking by 
day. This morning we are to have a Te Deum 
sung under a tent, with a general salvo from the 
army, which the king will witness from Mount 
Trinity. That will be a magnificent spectacle.’ ”’ 

The English historian now proceeds to excuse 
the defeat of his compatriots :— 

‘¢On the side of the allies, the Duke of Cum- 
berland commanded. The English, Dutch, and 
Hanoverians under him, were by no means equal 
to the numbers opposed tothem. They, indeed, 
are said to have amounted but to fifty thousand 
men, while the French counted ninety thousand. 
Tournay having been invested, the duke, emulous, 
as some write, of the fame of Marlborough, deter- 
mined to attempt to raise the siege, and this pro- 
duced the battle. The French general, in imita- 
tion of Villars at Malplaquet, notwithstanding his 
superiority, strengthened his position by intrench- 
ments, and by every means known in the art of 
war. Count Konigseg, an Austrian general, as- 
sisted the prince with his advice. On the 30th 


of April, at two o’clock in the morning, the duke 
marched to attack the enemy. A heavy cannon- 





ade was commenced, and the first man of note 
that fell was the Duke de Grammont, to whom 
the disaster at Dettingen was ascribed. The 
British infantry compelled the French to give 
way; but the left wing of the allies failing in 
their attack on the village of Fontenay, and the 
cavalry not having advanced on the flanks ag ex- 
pected, the British infantry was compelled to 
retrace their steps in great disorder. The fire 
from the French batteries was tremendous. 
They thrice repulsed the assailants. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to carry the wood of 
Bani, and the English found themselves exposed 
to the cross-fire from the right and left of the 
French line. Things were in this position, when 
the Duke of Cumberland adopted the daring re- 
solution of attempting a push at the enemy’s 
centre. The whole force of the infantry, form- 
ing one solid column, advanced, but not being 
duly supported either by the cavalry or by the 
Dutch, whole files were carried away as they 
passed the French batteries. Having gone beyond 
the reach of the artillery, nothing could resist 
their onset, which, however, was preceded by a 
pause of politeness, which could hardly have been 
expected in the midst of the awful confusion and 
din of battle. Courteous salutations were made 
and returned. ‘Fire first, gentlemenof French 
guards!” cried the English officers. ‘‘ No, gen- 
tlemen, do you fire first,” was the bland response. 
Not long was the death-dealing thunder with- 
held. Many of those who invited it had no op- 
portunity of ever giving a like invitation to an 
advancing enemy. The French officers fell in 
great numbers, and the formidable column still 
advanced, sternly beating down, in its awful pro- 
gress, all attempts at opposition. The king was 
warned of his danger—and some of the French 
commanders, in dismay, began to make prepara- 
tions for a retreat. Had the British infantry 
been timely supported by a few squadrons of 
cavalry, the victory had been theirs; but this 
arm was wholly wanting at that eventful mo- 
ment. Then it was that Lally, who commanded 
the Irish brigade in the French army, demanded, 
as the invincible column moved forward, ‘‘ Why 
not bring the cannon of reserve to bear on 
them?’ The Duke de Richelieu approved of the 
idea—it was caught at by Marshal Saxe, and re- 
ceived the sanction of the king. The effects were 
soon most apparent. Chasms were made in the 
formidable British mass which could neither be 
closed up nor concealed, and Lally and the Irish 
brigade, consisting of Catholics who had been 
exiled from England, rushed with fury on the 
English. The French, recovering from their 
alarm, rallied and returned to the attack, and 
with such effect, that at three o’clock in the 
afternoon the duke found it necessary to retreat, 
which was effected with but little order. In this 
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battle the allies lost twelve thousand men, killed 
and wounded.”’ 
In the courtly epistle of M. D’Argenson, not a 


word appears in praise of Marshal de Saxe. He | 


it was, however, who gained the battle. Though 
apparently in a dying state, he moved as well as 
he could on horseback, on foot, or in a litter, 
everywhere exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
and when those about the king raised the ques- 
tion whether it would not be necessary to beat a 
retreat, it was the marshal who checked the 


alarmists by his bold and energetic language. | 


Maurice de Saxe had all the manners of a sol- 
dier of fortune. Notwithstanding the great name 
which he bore, his language was blunt, and such 
as was seldom heard at court. When retreat 
was proposed by those who were about Louis at 
Fontenay, ‘‘ Who,” said he, ‘‘is the miserable 
fool that gives this counsel to your majesty ?” 
After that no one ventured to persevere in re- 
commending such a course. For the part Louis 
XV. had acted, for the claim he had to having 
gained the battle, ‘the truth, in fact, without 
flattery,”’ that will best be seen from a letter of 
the dauphin, from the prince who, in the heat of 
battle, thought himself engaged in the chase, 
and who handled his sword so gracefully. 

‘‘The king,” he writes to his wife, ‘ was 
obliged to quit the little eminence on which he 
stood, because the enemies’ fire played directly 
on it. He could not make the fugitives return to 
the battle. The greater part of them were valets, 
whose example filled the rest with fear. During 
the retreat which overwhelmed him with grief, 
he never changed countenance, and gave his or- 
ders with a calmness which all admired. When 
the enemy had abandoned the field of battle, the 
king returned to it, and was received with shouts 
of incredible joy.” 

It was not even the other Bayard, the usual go- 
between in the amours of the king, who should 
usurp the glory of the unexpected movement. 
That idea, as already shown, originated with 
Lally, the commander of the Irish brigade, who 
first rushed, sword in hand, upon the squares of 
the English. 

Marshal de Saxe left behind him a work on 
military tactics, to which, with too much modesty, 
he gave the simple name of ‘My Reveries.” 
This book, which, by its deep conceptions and 
novel and bold views, may be compared with 
‘‘Cxsar’s Commentaries,” is only defective from 
its incorrect style, which, however, is not want- 
ing in warmth and ease. Any general might be 
informed by reading the reveries of the noble 
Maurice. The manuscript of the author was 
curious, however. <A paragraph in one of his 
letters reads thus: ‘Ils veule me fere de la 
cademie, sela miret come une bage & un chas.” 
That is, in the equivalent English, ‘‘ Tha wants 





tu giv mee a seet in the cademy—that wud sute 
me as wel as a wring wud sute a cat.” 

Maurice, while still young, was chosen by the 
states of Courland to succeed their sovereign, 
Ferdinand. He left Paris to reign in Conrland, 
deeply regretted by many faithful hearts. 

Among the many who contested, with Adri- 
enne, the possession of the heart of Maurice de 
Saxe, was the Princess de Bouillon, who did so, 
regardless of her marriage vows. In the play 
of Adrienne Lecouvreux, written by M. E. Scribe, 
the princess poisons Adrienne, by sending her a 
bouquet of flowers, of which she inhales the fatal 
perfume. This is not, however, true ‘to history, 
which nevertheless shows that many contended 
with Adrienne to obtain the love of the cele- 
brated general, and that he was parted from her 
finally by intrigue, proving the often quoted line, 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


It is sad to see fine talents debased; sad to see 
a life terminate disgracefully of which the course 
was so brilliant, so illustrious, and of which the 
history will be immortal. Maurice de Saxe, 
when departing this life, said to his physician, 
‘Doctor, life is but a dream, mine has been 
beautiful, but it is short.” 

The year which ended the existence of Mau- 
rice, deprived France of three marshals—the 
army perhaps regretted but one. Marshals 
Brancas and De Harcourt belonged to families 
in which they obtained the baton, the insignia of 
their office, by succession. They obtained theirs 
thus, and that is all they did. But the illustrious 
Count de Saxe was the adopted child of France. 
The family which mourned his loss was the 
French nation. Louis the Fifteenth felt all the 
extent of his loss. ‘‘I have no general now,” 
said he, when he learned the death of the great 
warrior, ‘‘I have only a few captains.” 

The marshal-general, broken down by infirmi- 
ties, lived, during the peace of 1748, in the Cha- 
teau de Chambord, which the king had presented 
tohim. He had scarcely reached his fifty-fourth 
year, and this great man, whose constitution was 
naturally very robust, might easily have reco- 
vered his strength, but he sought rather to forget 
his ailments than to cure them. Neglect ren- 
dered them fatal. Maurice was surrounded, at 
Chambord, by artists, literary men, and philoso- 
phers, whose talents and society, by occupying 
his mind, made him forget physical suffering. 
Madame Favart pursued him into this retire- 
ment, where, in the embrace of death, he was 
vainly regretting the lost Adrienne. Madame 
Favart was incapable of understanding his re- 
gret. 

After the general had departed this life, all 
those ambitious of military renown disputed for 
the succession to his glory. At the court of 
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Louis XV. (as at the camp of the Greeks, where 
the arms of Achilles were striven for,) every one 
contended for the fame of the dead hero, and 
certainly it did not enter the minds of those who 
struggled, that none of them were worthy so 
great renown, not even the Marshal de Lowen- 
dahl, of whom it was said that he was only the 
satellite of Maurice. ‘‘ Lowendahl,” said a critic 
of that day, ‘‘ will do nothing great in war, now 
that his counsellor is dead.” The Danish gene- 
ral was, nevertheless, a great commander. 

All the stories told at the time of the death of 





Maurice de Saxe, stating that he met his death 
in consequence of a duel with the Prince of 
Conti, in the woods near Chambord, fought by 
the light of torches, are purely romantic. Mau- 
rice did not die from a sword-stroke, but from 
the relapse of a chronic fever. 

The son of Augustus II. was bred in the Lu- 
theran faith, and in that faith he died, This 
circumstance gave rise to the characteristic re- 
mark of Maria Leczinska, ‘‘ How sad, that one 
cannot say a De Profondi for a man who has 
caused so many jubilees to be sung!” 





o-oo? 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I REMEMBER its quaint old gables, 
And its roof so slanting and low— 
Where all day long, in the summer time, 
The shadows went to and fro; 
And the tall smoke-blackened chimneys, 
And the windows narrow and old— 
Which, in the crimson sunset, 
Seemed glowing with polished gold. 


The hemlocks grew around it, 
And rustled their creaking limbs— 
And the winds on summer evenings 
Sang beautiful vesper hymns ; 
And the doors were gray and mossy, 
And the long oak-paneled hall 
Had its pictures, so old and massy, 
Hung over the burnished wall. 





There was fire-place broad and lofty, | 
Where the blazing fire streamed high, 
On the wintry nights, when the Northern Lights | 
Were burning the midnight sky— 
And the storm-wind’s muffled pinions 
Came in at the loose-hung door, 
And swaying the yellow fire light, 
Cast shadows over the floor, 


But when the storm was howljng, 
Lashed onward by the gale, 
Along the dim old corridors 
Echoed a thrilling wail ! 
And the long, dark rooms looked strangely, 





And shone with a ghastly light— 


And often the sweetest music | 
Burst out on the ear of night! | 


And there was a wild old legend, 

Of maiden so young and fair, 
With eyes of the deep sky azure, 

And curls of the glistening hair— 
But she hated the nobleman haughty, 
‘ Whom her father bade her love, 
For he was a mountain eagle, 

And she but a timid dove! 


But her stern sire bade her wed him, 
And vainly to him she knelt, 
He laughed at her tears of anguish, 
And scorned the sorrow she felt ; 
And one night, when the grim forest castle 
Was rocked in the tempest’s wild breath, 
The fair, gentle maid of the castle 
Was laid in the bosom of Death! 


The father became a wild maniac, 
With a hollow and restless eye ; 
And one horrible night, when the thunders 
They gathered to see him die. [crashed, 
And grim shapes from the corners were beck’- 
And spirits trod round the bed— [ning, 
And he died alone with the phantoms, 
For his frightened servants fled! 


And now that house in the forest 
Ts full of a dark weird gloom, 
And tapestry cobwebs undisturbed 
Drape every dim old room. 
And lonely and grand does the fabric stand, 
While the strong, wild winds carouse, 
With a wizard song, the whole night long, 
Around the haunted house. 





THE THOUGHTS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Oh! tell not of the hidden woes 

That oft disturb the heart’s repose 
Within life’s dreary maze; 

Tell not of griefs too deep to bear, 

But seek to drive away despair, 
By thoughts of other days. 


Those days are gone, those dreams are fled, 
But still fond memory will shed 

Upon the past bright rays; 
And still, as months and years roll on, 
Methinks ’tis sweet to dwell upon 





The thoughts of other days. 








NATURE’S 


TEACHINGS. 





Summer, redolent with beauty, decking forest, fen, 
and field, 

In her robes of verdure, in the fruits her harvests 
yield; 

Prairies, all their wealth revealing in their teaming 





grass and grain, 
Rising, falling, gently swelling, like the undulating | 
main ; 
Trees majestic, clothed in foliage, bow their heads | 
in reverence there, 
As the gentle breath of heaven wakes to life the | 
sluggish air. 


Brooklets, sparkling in the sunbeams, as they rip’]- 
ing onward flow, 

Bearing on their waveless bosoms to the rushing | 
stream below ; 

Pearly drops, from crystal fountains, pure as purest | 
earthly gem 

Glittering on the brow of monarch, in imperial 
diadem ; 

Rivers foaming, leaping, dashing into ocean’s briny 
bed— 

Ocean, vast highway of empires, church-yard of the 
silent dead. 


Birds of every hue and feather, beasts of every tribe 
and form, 

Harmless insect, deadly reptile, nymph of forest, 
wraith of storm— 

Man himself in pomp of greatness, image of his 
Maker, God! 

Chieftain in the ranks of nations, captain of the sea 
and sod ; 

All are but the works of nature, offsprings of the 
Great Sublime ! 

Pictures, with her own hand ’graven in the mighty 
book of time. 


Friend! come join mein a ramble through this 
bright, this glorious earth ; 

Search with me her hidden beauties, learn with me 
from whence they’d birth ; 

Pluck with me the tenderest floweret, bind it on the 
brow of youth. 

We will learn from thence a lesson, one important, 
happy truth, 

That the simplest work of nature, frailest in its 
strength and kind, 

Bears upon its face and figure beauty, purity, com- 
bined. 


Look we out upon the landscape, checkered o’er 
with hill and dale ; 

Here in woodland, there on meadow, now on hillock, 
now in vale; 

Flowers blossom in the morning, and at evening 
fade away— 

Minding us of angel’s visits, few their comin gs, short 
their stay. 

Heed, oh, heed! this solemn warning, while yet life 
is dressed in bloom, 

Ere our morniag glides to noonday, we may sink 
into the tomb. 





Years on years have come and vanished o’er yon 
stately, giant oak, 

Still in strength and glory standing, proud defying 
death’s fell stroke ; 

Underneath his spreading branches, humbly creep- 
ing at his feet, 

Grow the violet and daisy, wide diffusing fragrance 
sweet. 

| Mark! in life this tenet emblemed, might and 
genius tower above, 

| While the angel of the hearthstone fills our hearts 
and homes with love. 


At the foot of yonder mountain, ivy and the olive 


twine, 

Yet above them, towering heavenward, stands the 
proud, majectic pine; 

Avalanches, broad, resistless, higher upward break 
away 

From its frozen, snow-capped summit, as fierce 
tempests round it play. 

But though clouds and storms enshroud it, earth- 
quakes rock it to and fro, 

Of the power therein which ruleth, mind of man 
can never know. 


Ride we on the pathless ocean, midst the foaming 
billows roar— 

High on wave now upward lifted, now dashed madly 
*gainst the shore ; 

Blackest darkness thick’ning o’er us, muttering 
thunders round us roll; 

Light’ning vivid, darting zig-zag, fears e’en terrify 
the soul ; 

Fearless rides the raging “ storm-king,’ 
death by sea and land, 

Loud proclaims all times, all seasons, all events 
by nature planned. 


’ 


spreading 


On, still onward! in our searchings, to the placid 
lakelet’s side, 

Or along the babbling brooklet, or where quiet wa- 
ters glide ; 

List we to the ethereal songsters sweetly Warbling 
in the trees, 

To the cascade’s plaintive murm’ring, or the sighing 
of the breeze, 

Breathes in these the pure heart’s music, truth and 
love in every strain— 

Glorious are thy works, oh, Nature! works of man 
how weak, how vain! 


Gaze we up into the heavens. Hark! we catch the 
thrilling tone 

From the lips of cherub chanted, flitting round 
their Maker’s throne, 

In the low, pathetic cadence, speaking to the soul in 
song, 

And anon the wakening chorus chiming from th’ 
unnumbered throng 

’Neath those heavenly portals standing, foot of 
mortal never trod ; 

Wandering, look we from nature meekly, up to Na- 
ture’s God! LEWELLYN Gray. 
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THE GHOST 


A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


OF OLUNA. 





BY MRS. M. 8. WHITAKER. 





CHAPTER L. 

Tue Castle Cluna stood on a rocky eminence, 
and was surrounded by vast forests. A river 
rolled near, and through breaks in the woods, its 
waters might occasionally be perceived, now 
shining in the sun, and anon turbid, as it chafed 
the dark shore and murmured past jutting rocks. 
Age imparted a solemn aspect to the tall towers 
of Cluna, and moss and ivy clung to its massive 
walls. Gray, huge, and time-defying, it stood— 
the memorial of past days, and of the grandeur 
which pertained to Vargrave’s warlike lords. In 
the vast hall, they looked grimly down from 
canvas, and many a banner, once proudly borne 
by them, hung mouldering in their ancient 
armory. 

Strange whispers were abroad regarding the 
mansion, and not a peasant on the land would 
willingly dwell near it, The present lord was 
yet young, and such was said to be his pride, 
and so sedentary were his habits, that few cared 
to intrude on his studied privacy. Albert Var- 
grave was'in truth, one, if seen, to be remem- 

ared. The blood of a hundred heroes flowed in 
his veins. He was nobly gifted by nature and 
fortune, but there rested a sort of plaintive me- 
lancholy on his classic features, which resembled 
a kingly Roman’s in the days when Rome’s sons 
ruled the earth. Those who knew him best, 
declared that he was generous and unsuspecting, 
but would brook no familiarity. His days were 
devoted to study and meditation, aye, and his 
nights too; for, often when morning’s herald 
blew his ‘shrill clarion,” might Albert Var- 
grave’s chamber be seen lighted, and his tall, 
majestic figure passing to and fro like one who, 
occupied with thought alone, takes little heed of 
time. 

It was whispered that Albert loved a peasant 
girl—Lucy of Lindale—the fairest maiden of the 
valley; but how should the lion woo the dove; 
and how was he, the last scion of departed 
greatness, to crown the lily of the valley queen 
of the castle? Never might one of obscure birth 
take the place of great ladies, sprang from 
houses rendered august by noble deeds, and 
abounding in wealth, which so awes the vulgar 
and wise men too, that, speaking truly—gold 
rules the world. True, mammon is a cruel god, 
and often arms parents against the children of 
their love, and brothers against those nursed at 
the same bosom and reared by the same fireside. 
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| Nevertheless is he sovereign. How could the old 
_baroness, Edith, welcome as her son’s bride one 
| like Lucy—fair indeed, but simple as the uncul- 
| tured violet—ignorant of worldly policy; and in 
her singleness of mind, only alive to pleasures 
scorned by loftier dames, and alone adorning the 
children of the hamlet. It might not be, and 
rather than stain the escutcheon of his house, 
Albert Vargrave lived a lonely man, the victim 
of pride unconquerable, and of love not to be 
, controlled. 
The Lady Edith marked his gloom, and strove 
by all a mother’s loving arts to withdraw him 
from his chosen seclusion, and banish from his 
mind all cause of disquiet. She little knew how 
| strong are those soft links around the heart, 
| woven by love and strengthened by time. Albert 
_had long known Lucy. Memory could not recall 
_ the time to him when she was not the embodi- 


4 : 
_ment of sweet dreams, and the spirit-love of his 


‘life, When a boy, he twined the hill primrose 
in her hair, and dreamed of her amidst angel 
bands, like one too pure and ethereal for earth’s 
grosser dwelling-place, while her realm was the 
home of happy spirits among kindred natures. 
He never saw her now. A very coward was he; 
and he shunned the power of those charms alike 
captivating to all beholders, but to him the de- 
sire of life—the glory of the world. 

One evening, Albert looked forth on that grand 
old wood, before mentioned as surrounding his 
wide domain. Unusual sounds stirred the forest. 
The river at a distance moaned, as waters are 
wont to do when the heavens gather darkness, 
and the genius of storms is about to traverse 
earth with his fierce accompaniments of wind 
and lightning, and deep-voiced thunder. Low 
rolled the clouds in blackened masses. Earth 
seemed groaning to her centre, and the mild 
moon retired, like one affrighted, from the tre- 
mendous scene. He stood at an open casement. 
Fear was not in his nature, and he gazed forth 
as though animated by the scene, and enjoying 
its terrific aspect. Suddenly there was a deep 
hush. The moon rode forth in her wonted 
brightness, and an unnatural calm succeeded 
those mighty throes of nature, when her con- 
flicting elements meet in awful strife, and man 
stands mute amidst their warfare. 

A loud shriek now reached his ear. The voice 
was woman’s wailing, agonized cry of despair. 
A pale white steed rushed from the wood—his 
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eye was wild and glaring—foam hung upon his | records of thy house, which,"if not registered on 


lips—his ears stood erect—every limb seemed 
strained to its utmost power—he bounded, and 
reared, and ran, as though furies were on his 
track, and death, with skeleton wand, followed 
in his rear. Seated on the fierce courser, calm, 
and with a look of hopeless grief on her beauti- 
ful features, was a young maiden, robed in 
snowy vestments, whose long wet tresses floated 
on the air, while her pallid fingers were clasped 
and strained over her breast, as though she 
would keep down some feeling too potent to be 
repressed, and still the throbbings of a heart 
that could not be restrained. She sat erect, and 
seemed void of timidity—her ashen lips apart, 
and her eyes reflecting only a burning light from 
within, seeing not, but telling of woe too mighty 
for words. On sped the spectral horse and his 
death-like rider! He neared the castle. He 
crossed the draw-bridge with a swift bound, and 
stood panting before the open casement. Loudly 
he neighed, as the lady reined him up, and sat 
confronting the lord of the castle. 

‘Who and what art thou, pale spirit of the 
storm?” demanded he, ‘‘and why dost thou 
pause here, and look upon me with those un- 
earthly eyes of thine, as though thou wert the 
bearer of some behest from the world of shades ? 
I have never injured thee, and yet thou seemest 
one deeply and fearfully wronged, and thine eyes 
tell of mighty woe and mightier love. Speak! I 
conjure thee. Albert Vargrave knows not the 
name of intimidation, and wert thou one bearing 
sword and helm, he might defy thee; but ar- 
rayed as thou art, in woman’s flowing robes, and 
adorned with her tender loveliness, I can but 
entreat speech of thee, and declare that if thy 
bidding transcends not the power of a soldier, 
not unskilled in arms, it shall be done. Is there 
any deed of thine to be atoned, I will be thy 
substitute. To whom hast thou dealt unjustly, 
that thus thou shouldst come in storm and in 
darkness, to amend the ill springing from mortal 
weakness? Again, 1 say, I will do thy bidding, 
though hosts of armed men withstood my pro- 
gress. By the dauntless soul of every Vargrave, 
whose victorious sword ever flashed in the fore- 
most ranks of bloody war, thou shalt be obeyed. 
Speak! for the descendant of Adolphus, the un- 
conquered, hears thee, and will fulfill thy com- 
mand.” 

“My bidding,” returned the phantom, ‘ tran- 
scends not the powers of a soldier skilled in 
arms. I but entreat thee to be warned, and con- 
sign not the maiden of thy love to a fate like 
mine. I have done no deed to be atoned. Thou 
canst be my substitute for none. I have dealt 
no injustice te any in the days of my mortal 
weakness. Not for this do I come in storm and 
darkness. I am here to narrate a history in the 





earth, is yet kept in the eternal book of Divine 
justice. 


‘**Dearly I loved a youth of thy princely line, 


and he swore constancy to one who never dreamed 


of doubting Conrad the brave. My father’s cot- 
tage stood in yonder dell, but its traces are lost, 
and ruin has covered our name and dwelling. 
Son of heroes! Iwas the affianced bride of thy 
father, who loved me passing well. Mary of 
Elworth owned no stately mansion—no serfs fol- 
lowed the banner of my sire. My birth-place 
was lowly—lowly were my companions, till the 
castle’s lord taught me loftier aspirations. Then 
all grew distasteful to me. The wild bee hum- 
med unheeded on the hills; the rose of the forest 
bloomed unnoted by me. My heart lived in the 
vows of his love. The world was dim without 
him. I have tasted the pangs of death. Cold 
waters have long since swept over my decaying 
form; but even now I remember how dear was 
Cluna’s young eagle, Conrad Vargrave, to Mary 
Elworth. 

‘¢ My bridal-robes were ready for the hour of 
his coming. I surveyed them with exultation, 
and a feeling too glad for earth. The days 
flowed on like silver-toned music. I knew my 
truth. How could I doubt his? He came. A 
bride hung on his arm! He was wedded to an- 
other. Edith, the high-born daughter of a 
powerful earl, had taken my place. Beautiful 
was she, but one glimpse of her canceled my 
ties to earth. In losing Conrad, I lost life itself. 
I looked on the Lady Edith, and thought on all 
he was to her, on all he had been to me—for 
long ago in my heart of hearts I was bound in- 
dissolubly to Conrad. Insanity fired my brain. 
I wandered long in these woods, wasting day 
after day, till the night that ushered thee into 
being. 

“‘Tt was a night like this, and bonfires were 
lighted for the birth of a son and heir to Var- 
grave’s honors. I rushed madly to the castle. 
Conrad sat alone. What was poor Mary of EI- 
worth to him then? I marked him well. His 
brow was furrowed with lines of bitter thought. 
I felt that I was remembered, and almost 
avenged. What burning words fell from me, I 
know not. But I hear the voice of agony now, 
with which thy father commanded his menials to 
take meaway. The order, given by one whose 
accents to me had ever been bland, and breathing 
a lover’s devoted fondness, roused me to con- 
sciousness. I forbade the approach of any. 
How should they, of whom I was once the 
destined mistress, touch me with rude hands’? 
‘Avaunt! false man,’ I shrieked, (and ever 
since, on nights of storm like that, the same 
shriek rings through these haunted wilds,) ‘I 
depart, but not long shalt thou linger behind 
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me, Bring hithery vassals, your lord’s fleetest | haunted him, but Lady Edith could not, with the 
courser. He shall bear me forth.’ same impunity be cast off as his early love, Mary 


‘¢T mounted and fled like wind, till yon dark, 
rolling river interposed to stay my course. We 
plunged headlong in, and the noble charger 
groaned dismally, as foaming waves with mighty 
sweep rolled over us. 

*?Tis granted me at will to revisit the scene 
of my earthly sufferings, and the phantom horse, 
with its airy rider, is no superstitious fancy of 
coward peasants. Lo! we are here—once to 
warn, to entreat. Beware, proud son of a per- 
jured and heartless sire! Thy next meeting 
with Mary of Elworth, and her ghostly steed, 
will seal thy destruction. Tell me, son of my 
rival, are the daughters of the people to be trod- 
den on like weeds, or crushed like serpents ? 
Go ask thy desolate mother why Conrad Var- 
grave fills an early grave—why the infant charms 
of her idolized boy failed to sooth him? Tell 
her his heart was with me beneath icy waters. 
He had returned to the love of his youth. Man 
loves but once. Early or late, once only the 
bloom of true love’s beauty circles his heart. 

‘Tell her,” shouted the retreating spirit, 
‘¢Conrad loved and loves only me. I have won 
him back in that yiewless world where spirits 
meet. There is no rank, nor power, nor wealth 
to sever us there. Tell her I am willing to save 
the son for the father’s sake, of whom I have 
spoken bitterly only to deter thee, stern repre- 
sentative of a line whose arrogance cries to hea- 
ven for rebuke—only to deter thee, I say, from 
trifling with a tender maiden’s happiness, nay, 
life. Adieu!” 

And the fair, beautiful virgin waved her hand 
in soft moonlight, and departed. Lightly rang 
the retreating steps of her fleeting charger, as, 
with agile motion, he swiftly vanished, and still 
her milk-white hand waved courteously, as, with 
head declined, and far streaming tresses, she 
disappeared amid the gloom of the forest. 





CHAPTER II. 


The lady, Edith Vargrave, was an only child. 
Nursed in the lap of luxury, she was the heiress 
of wealth and hereditary distinction. Uncom- 
mon beauty and other attractions won her many 
lovers, but coldly she regarded them, till.Conrad 
Vargrave appeared in her presence. He did so 
by mere accident, and the eclat her undisguised 
preference conferred on him, flattered his vanity, 
and for a time banished from his heart Mary 
Elworth, to whom he was plighted, and once de- 
signed in good faith to elevate to the station his 
lady must have taken in society. Circumstances 
occurred, by which it would seem, almost un- 
wittingly, he found himself betrothed to the 
lovely Lady Edith! On reflection, remorse 





| Elworth. The wrong fell, as it always does, on 
the defenseless—for Lady Edith, as has been 


seen, became his bride, and the real object of his 
love was deserted. 

Lady Edith was haughty, and knew no equal 
out of that aristocratic circle in which she had 
long been a star of the first magnitude. Since 
her lord’s demise, to whom she had been pas- 
sionately attached, Albert, sole representative of 
his father’s house and her own, became her only 
stay, and the object of her most ambitious hopes. 
He would emulate the glory of Conrad’s ances- 
tors, and her.own. True, he was moody, but a 
bride, his equal in rank, would teach him better 
views of life, and rouse him to a career worthy 
of his name and endowments. Lady Edith 
seemed formed to command, and her masculine 
strength of mind was evinced in the authority 
she exercised over all subject to her influence. 
From her sovereign will there was no appeal. 

Albert, in whom dwelt the characteristic firm- 
ness of the Vargrave temper, never dreamed of 
opposing his mother’s wishes, when those wishes 
were once distinctly avowed. He loved Lucy of 
Lindale. In a hundred ways had he told her so, 
without uttering the words, and often as they 
rose to his lips, the form of his mother stood be- 
fore him in offended dignity and reproof. Vain, 
utterly vain, he felt was any attempt to over- 
come her prejudices. They were now a part of 
her nature, and she would as soonhave imagined 
the most impossible thing as suppose that her 
son entertained sentiments of affection for one 
like Lucy. Lady Vargrave had already made a 
selection for him, and so far from seeing any 
impediment to the consummation she desired, 
regarded the matter as settled, whenever she 
should acquaint him with her resolve. 

She sat one morning in her chamber alone, in 
state, surrounded by the splendor she loved. 
Her dress was of purple velvet, fastened at the 
throat with a diamond of great value. Long 
cuffs of point lace adorned the tight-fitting sleeves 
of her magnificent dress, which fell in ample 
folds to the floor, and rested on a carpet of rich 
material and gorgeous hues. Before her was a 
small table, exquisitely carved and of antique 
form. Heavy crimson curtains, partly withdrawn, 
let in the subdued light of day, which revealed 
all that luxury can bestow, and refined taste, with 
its magic touch, render attractive. The lady 
herself seemed an appropriate occupant of the 
lofty apartment, cold as one of its marble sta- 
tues, and grand as its gilded mouldings. Her 
black eyes, arching brows, and thick hair of the 
same color, contrasted well with a complexion 
fair even to paleness. Her features were of 
that cast denominated aquiline, and, while re- 
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markable for their exact symmetry, lacked wo- 
man’s softness. The short upper lip was slightly 
curled—the chin was full, and the forehead high. 
Her figure was erect, inclining to tallness, and 
her feet and hands were small and beautifully 
proportioned. Lady Vargrave wore no ornament 
on her head, so that its classic mould struck the 
eye at once—simple braids of raven hair encir- 
cling it in the form of a crown; indeed, she 
wore no ornament at all, save the sparkling dia- 
mond on her bosom—a sovereign’s gift to Hilde- 
bert, her grandsire—awarded as the meed of 
loyalty and brave actions. 

She had been reading, and a volume open, with 
its clasps of gold, Jay on her knee, when her son 
was announced. She instantly laid aside her 
book, and it was beautiful to see a mother’s fond- 
ness come over those aristocratic features, and 
animate their repose, as Albert, the son of her 
love and pride, stood before her. She smiled, 
There is something very winning in the smile of 
a face habitually composed and stern. Like the 
thawing of ice beneath sweet sunshine, which at 
once illuminates and scatters its chill masses, 
was the smile of welcome to her son on that 
high, calm face. 

‘* Vargrave,” said she, ‘thou art too lonely. 
Why do I behold thee seldom, and why is thy 
cheek paled by nightly vigil, and daily devotion 
to literary pursuits? True, I would have thee 
a scholar. It becomes thee to be so; but there 
are other avocations besides, to which thy ances- 
tors gave due attention, and the chase, the tour- 
nament, and the revel, saw ever a Vargrave in 
their assemblies. And now, I bethink me, my 
son, it is time thou hadst given a daughter to 
our house and to my arms. There is one I 
would name, who will bear our honors nobly, 
and is thy peer in rank—but why that look? It 
is surely not distasteful to thee to learn that, 
studious as I have always been of thy welfare 
and happiness, an arrangement every way de- 
sirable, has long since existed between the father 
of the lady and me, for thy behoof. What! hast 
thou no curiosity to be informed further respect- 
ing that which so nearly concerns thee?” 

And Lady Vargrave fixed her great black eyes 
steadfastly on Albert’s face. She read something 
there he would fain have concealed, and receiy- 
ing no answer, continued thus, rising from her 
chair, and walking hastily, as was her wont, 
when in any manner vexed or displeased : 

‘‘Am I to understand, sir, by this ominous 
silence, that my word, plighted to a gentleman 
of honor, and a nobleman, is to be falsified, and 
his daughter insulted through me? When was 
it said before that Edith Vargrave promised and 
could not perform? I must demand a full ex- 
planation of thy conduct, and know what pos- 
sible reason can be offered for slighting a con- 





tract held sacred by all, amd which thou art 
bound to esteem so, for thy own sake and mine. 
I know thee thoroughly, Albert Vargrave, and 
downright denial is written legibly on a counte- 
nance I am accustomed to decipher.” 

It was a fearful spectacle, that mother, so long 
clothed with a father’s authority, and endowed 
with strength of purpose seldom possessed by 
woman, confronting her son in the pride of man- 
hood, and requiring an obedience which he found 
it impossible to yield. 

‘*That your word should be falsified, madam, 
is no fault of mine,” returned he with great 
calmness—since I never consented to marry a 
lady whom I know not, and do not care to know. 
I regret that what your ladyship denominates 
insult is offered to any. My explanation is soon 
made. I love another, whose beauty and ex- 
cellence place her on a level with the loftiest in 
name or birth. Yes, madam—lI, the lord of 
broad lands, and the sole inheritor of unblemished 
fame, have dared to choose for myself in a mat- 
ter most nearly affecting me. None but Lucy 
of Lindale, peasant girl, shall ever wear the 
coronet which has graced a king’s daughter in 
days of yore.” 

Albert retreated like one conscious of guilt, 
and menials bore the Lady Edith to her bed- 
chamber, senseless, and wearing the very hue of 
death. She lay for many hours bereft of con- 
sciousness, and, at intervals, incoherent words 
denoted the wandering of her mind. Her fine 
intellect seemed wholly overthrown, and yet 
there was eloquence in her wild speech. 

‘¢ Albert,’ said she, ‘‘child of my youtii— 
image of the dearly loved and early lost—what 
had thy mother done that thou shouldst slay her 
at one blow, and strip the glory from her brow? 
Alas! alas! am I to be allied to my own serfs, 
and he—my pride! is he to be the link that 
connects abjectness with Lady Edith Vargrave? 
I am weary of life. Take me to the ancestral 
vault of my kindred. I will not live to see the 
sun of Cluna set. Lucy of Lindale, the offspring 
of a base churl! Never shall she tread these 
halls, her master’s equal. Never shall Albert 
Vargrave say to me ‘Behold your daughter!’ 
My daughter should be one he knows not how 
to prize. Sweet Margaret, I have done thee 
foul injustice, but my punishment is more than 
I can bear.”’ 

The bell of the old castle tolled the hour of 
five. Lady Edith seemed hovering on life’s con- 
fines, and all was bustle and anxiety in that 
great house, when Albert walked forth seeking 
refreshment in the open air. His heart was 
heavy, and it cheered him not. Love and duty 
struggled in his bosom. The great contest had 
come. Must he lose the mother to whom he 
owed so much, or Lucy, the still dearer object of 
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his love? Then tht phantom form, yester-even, 
riding forth amidst the storm—was her warning 
to be held lightly? An evil spirit she might be, 
confessedly, she had been his mother’s rival ; 
and yet he was, in some degree, swayed by her 
counsel. These were his thoughts, when Lucy 
herself stood before him, arrayed in innocence, 
unsuspecting, totally ignorant of all that had 
within a few hours transpired. 

Lucy was dressed in the modest habiliments 
of her class, but nothing could conceal her won- 
derful beauty. She looked like a spirit of light, 
descending the mountain path. There was that 
about this young girl’s aspect which painters 
have endeavored to embody in their delineations 
of angelic forms. Her eyes were soft, deep 
blue. Her hair was flaxen, and her complexion 
spotless and pure as the expanded leaf of a white 
rose. Her form was perfect, and rounded to 
matchless symmetry; but her smile was lovelier 
than all, and the dimpling sweetness of her 
lovely lips, cannot be conceived of by mere de- 
scription. Delicate lines, scarcely seen, indi- 
cated her eyebrows, and her forehead was fair 
and open. Her face was full of infantine joy 
and simplicity. There was a look of ingenuous- 
ness and truthful love about her, peculiar to 
moral excellence, while her very gait was cha- 
racteristic, being light as the leap of a fawn, and 
graceful as human motion can be. Albert gazed 
on her with a look of profound admiration, and 
the love of a whole life centered in his gaze. 

‘‘ Beautiful, beloved Lucy,” exclaimed he, 
‘‘why, oh, why does fate sever us? Why did 
I ever behold the glory of thy loveliness—at 
once my torment and my felicity? Who shall 
separate us ?” continued he, wildly clasping her 
to his bosom, for the first and perhaps the last 
time. Let me hold thee thus.” 

Lucy, amazed at his violence, strove to release 
herself, which she soon succeeded in doing, and 
then it was that he poured forth the long ¢éher- 
ished feelings of his heart, telling a tale of pas- 
sion, one even less interested could not have 
heard unmoved. Lucy hung her head and 
blushed—and yet she was happy. O, how 
happy! Mary of Elworth was never more 
blessed, in the days of her joyful anticipations. 
How great and generous Albert seemed to her 
then! She fully appreciated the difference in 
their respective positions. She knew that he 
was far above her in the world’s esteem. She 
felt that the inherent nobleness of his nature 
elevated him yet higher than fortune had done, 
and still he loved her, and offered to share all 
with a dependent of his own. Lucy was humble. 
Thoughts of greatness never troubled her, and 
even now she valued it not. But Albert himself 
—in him were combined goodness and grandeur 
inconceivable. The secret of her heart, scarcely 








owned to herself before—it seemed so presump- 
tuous, so daring—was now confessed to him, and 
he had drawn that conféssion from her by argu- 
ments too powerful to be resisted, when a voice 
from within confirmed them. 

Scarce had they separated, when a servant 
from the castle rode rapidly toward the spot 
where Albert Vargrave stood. Lady Edith had 
broken a blood vessel, and was supposed to be 
dying. She desired an interview with her son 
as speedily as might be, and the man added, re- 
spectfully, that her ladyship was perfectly quiet 
and rational. Albert hastened to her bedside 
with feelings not to be described. He was hurled 
at once from a height of happiness to a depth 
of misery. 

He entered the magnificent room, where, be- 
neath a rich canopy, looped-with tassels of gold, 
lay that mother to whom he owed so much, and 
whom he was about to lose. Lady Vargrave 
was the very image of death, and her features 
seemed already set in eternal repose. By her 
side stood a venerable priest, with his long white 
hair, and a golden crucifix rested on her bosom. 
She was evidently expecting some one, and 
turned her eyes toward him eagerly, as she spoke 
in a voice whose hollow and unearthly sound 
fell on his ear like a knell: 

‘« Albert Vargrave, art thou prepared to live 
with the dying curse of the mother that bore 
thee, and whom thou hast slain, on thy head ?” 

‘“‘Curse him not, daughter,” interrupted the 
priest; ‘‘ other thoughts befit thee now.” 

‘On one condition only, will I forgive and 
bless thee,” continued she, speaking hoarsely, 
and with difficulty, and still addressing her son. 
‘“*T command thee, Albert, to swear, by the 
memory of thy father—by all the love I have 
lavished on thee—by every thing sacred that I 
cannot name—for my time is short—that thou 
wilt never again see the peasant girl, called Lucy 
of Lindale; that thou wilt fulfill my contract, 
and marry Margaret St. Clair, thy betrothed 
bride.” 

‘Promise, young man,” solemnly ejaculated 
the priest. ‘Thou darest not hesitate to obey 
thy mother. Let no idle vow to another—if 
such has been spoken—stand in the way of thy 
obedience. Circumstanced as thou art, such 
vow cannot bind thee.”’ 

Events of such deep and stirring interest had 
transpired in such rapid succession, since six 
o’clock the preceding evening, that Albert felt 
bewildered, like one in a frightful dream. Soe 
various and intense were the feelings by which 
he had been, and was agitated, that his reason 
well nigh forsook him; but now in the presence 
of death, solicited and commanded by one about 
to leave the world, and that one his mother, 
there could be no deliberation. All things, for 
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the moment faded from his mind, save the dread 
reality before his eyes. It was now that, grown 
desperate, he gave the oath required, and re- 
ceived, cn his knees, his mother’s benediction ; 
after which Lady Vargrave sighed heavily, closed 
her eyes and desired to be left alone. She was 
tranquil, but exhausted. 

At day-break next morning, as gray dawn 
stole gradually..over the tall castle of Cluna, and 
revealed its massive proportions—while early 
birds woke in the dewy forest, and saffron skies 
heralded the day-king’s coming, it became clearly 
evident that Lady Edith was passing away. She 
had recalled Albert to her bedside, and clasping 
his hand with her death-cold fingers, seemed to 
lose the fear of death in the satisfaction his pro- 
mise gave her, Ambition, pride, indomitable 
will—these were the attributes of her character, 
and they were evinced to the last. When, as 
her attendants supposed, the power of speech 
had forever deserted her, by an extraordinary 
effort, she sat almost erect, and said— 

‘‘ Vargrave, remember my latest words! 
spurn disgrace in the form of Lu—Lu—” 

The sentence was unfinished—the hated name 
but half pronounced, when Lady Vargrave fell 
back and expired! What a mockery then ap- 
peared the pomp that surrounded her lifeless 
clay !—the fringe of gold that waved over her, 
and the yielding carpet beneath, with its 
curiously blended flowers, never again to be trod 
upon by her stately step; the spacious mirror, 
which could no more reflect her queenly fea- 
tures; the luxurious sofa, on which her delicate 
form was accustomed to repose, now void of an 
occupant—what said they all? They asserted, 
without words, yet most affectingly, the truth 
that these things, mutable as they are, outlive 
man, their fabricator, and woman, for whom 
they were more especially designed and per- 
fected. O, how desolate was that room! how 
cheerless its splendor, as a stray sunbeam crept 
through the open casement, and glittered sadly 
upon the decorated wall! What had sunshine 
and day to do with death and despair ? 

The mortal remains of the once powerful Lady 
Vargrave, were committed to their final resting- 
place, with all the magnificence and solemnity 
belonging to a great funeral. The black hearse, 
with its sable plumes and slow-stepping steeds, 
was followed by hundreds of peasants, and none 
so poor but that some badge of mourning was 
added to their usual dress, Father Olin, the 
priest above alluded to, and who, indeed, was 
confessor to the house of Vargrave, was there 
in the long robe of his office, with a face full of 
meaning sorrow, and there, as chief mourner, 
was Albert Vargrave himself, whose appearance 
could not fail to arrest attention. The coffined 
dead, wrapped in her winding-sheet, was not 





more pale than he. His proud head declined 
on his bosom, and those dark eyes, so like hers, 
from which light had forever faded, were bent 
gloomily on earth. He looked more like one 
moving mechanically without thought or design, 
than as a living maa in possession of sentient 
powers. There was a blank hopelessness and 
utter despondency in his very form, spoiled as 
it was of its manly bearing, and wavering at 
every step. Slowly the procession moved on- 
ward to the tomb of the Vargraves, and silent 
amongst its princely occupants was Lady Edith 
placed, 


“ Oh, fading honors of the dead, 
Oh high ambition lowly laid!” 





CHAPTER IIl. 


Albert Vargrave was now emphatically a 
lonely man. Preyed upon by the vulture, re- 
morse, the love that should have been life’s bless- 
ing, was converted into its bitterest curse. 
That love still existed, but it seemed sacrilege 
even to think of Lucy after all that had passed. 
He suffered from the cruel consciousness that, 
like an enemy, he had been forced to betray and 
injure one for whom he would gladly have ren- 
dered up life itself. But his resolve was taken. 
His oath to the dead bound him in fetters of 
iron, and nothing remained now but the per- 
formance of his mother’s wish to the letter. He 
must henceforth regard sweet Lucy of Lindale as 
one dead, too! This was not all. Stricken to 
the soul—void of any interest in the matter, per- 
sonally, he must lead to the altar Margaret St. 
Clair, while his heart wandered to the Valley of 
Lindale, and its peerless lily. A superstitious 
horror, at times, stole over him when his thoughts 
reverted to the spectral horse and its wan rider, 
but this he strove to banish, and vainly attempt- 
ed to resolve that terrible vision into the effects 
of distempered fancy and an overwrought imagi- 
nation! Butno! Too palpably was that scene 
stamped on his memory—it could be no delusion. 

‘‘Why!” said he, mentally, for his dark se- 
crets were shared by none; ‘ why should the 
ruin of so many be involved in my destiny? 
Why should the living and the dead conspire to 
hasten that ruin, and I, the sport of fortune, be 
urged on by events not under my control, to 
complete a most miserable catastrophe ?” 

Months had rolled away since Lady Edith’s 
demise, and where was Lucy of Lindale? In 
the valley cottage, full of happy thoughts. How 
beautifully now did her confiding temper and 
loving disposition manifest themselves! True, 
she had not seen Albert for a long time—but he 
surely had some good reason for keeping away. 
His mother was dead. Ah! she could under- 
stand what his grief for such a loss must be, and 
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she grieved for nie affiction. What was poor 
Lucy, that he should think of her, when smart- 
ing under such a calamity as the death of Lady 
Edith? She longed ardently for his presence, 
and sometimes wondered what could detain him 
from her. At these moments her angelic, child- 
like face assumed a resigned though troubled 
expression, while large tears hung on the long 
gold-hued lashes of her soft eyes. This could 
not last. By degress the fearful truth broke 


upon her, that, be the cause what it might, Al- | 


bert Vargrave was lost to her. Such trust did 
she repose in him, and so perfect was her con- 
viction of his nobleness and honor, that even 
then he stood acquitted, in her view, of falsehood 
or inconstancy, and she but did him justice. 

He was a martyr to prejudice—the prejudice 
of his mother. It was hard thus to suffer for 
perverted feelings in another. But this is the 
worst feature of the hydra-headed monster. His 
judgment is unjust—his resentment pitiless. 
Age does but strengthen his giant limbs, and like 
a prodigious excrescence of foul deformity, he 
fastens on the human mind, influencing its acts, 
and prompting it to deeds of unrelenting cruelty. 
In the prejudiced man, we always see the tyrant. 
Lucy was frail naturally, and the extreme deli- 
cacy of her aspect was, in part, attributable to 
that cause. Now, the worm being at the core, 
this tender flower bowed its beauteous head, and 
silently withered. The beauty of Lucy seemed 
every day to grow brighter, while its character 
became totally changed. There was often a 
flashing fire in her cerulean eyes, before unknown. 
The color deepened on her roseate lips, and 
mounted vividly to her crimson cheek. Her 
countenance wore at one time an aspect of unut- 
terable melancholy, and again grew animated 
with the expiring hope not yet dead in her bo- 
som. What hadst thou done, poor Lucy, that 
the direful blight of Lady Edith’s prejudice 
should fall on thee too? Alas, alas! the fatal 
fangs of that demon are often buried in the flesh 
of angel infancy, when the child is supposed to 
inherit the parent’s fault—that fault itself grow- 
ing only out of the fiend’s one-sided and arbitrary 
views of right and wrong. 

Lucy of Lindale was doomed! Hers was the 
not uncommon, though mysterious malady of a 
broken heart. No complaint or murmur fell 
from her lips. She followed her usual avocations 
with increased diligence, and none knew that in 
her fair form was lighted a fire that would con- 
sume even unto death. Nature had gifted her, 
among other rare endowments, with a voice of 
wonderful compass and touching pathos. It 
seemed now that all her love and all her sorrow 
were breathed out in those witching strains, and 
her peasant associates would pause and listen, and 
eye the songstress with delight and surprise. 





Where was Albert Vargrave then? At St. 
Clair Hall, wooing the bride of his mother’s 
choice. And how was this done? Coldly and 
haughtily. 

“I am here, my lord,” said he, addressing her 
father, ‘‘to make good my late noble mother’s 
engagement with your lordship, at any time and 
in any manner agreeable to your daughter and 
yourself. The preliminaries of her—our nup- 
tials shall be concluded. I am willing to endow 
the lady with my whole fortune without reserve.” 
(That was well said, Albert Valgrave, because 
thy heart was reserved, belonging as it did ex- 
clusively to Lucy of Lindale. ) 

His lordship, highly gratified, named an early 
day for the wedding, and rejoiced in the prospect 
of beholding his already powerful family con- 
nections strengthened and extended by an alliance 
with the Vargraves of old renown, now alone 
represented in the handsome person of his in- 
tended son-in-law. Margaret St. Clair was just 
the woman Lady Edith had been, and it was 
this affinity in the characters of the two that had 
induced the former to select Margaret for her 
future companion and daughter. The cold ab- 
straction and dignified reserve of Albert was 
highly agreeable to her. In short, it was settled 
that Albert should pass the brief period of pre- 
paration at the Castle Cluna, and on his return 
to the Hall, Margaret should become Lady Var- 
grave. The St. Clairs designed to make the 
affair one of great pomp and magnificence. 

The golden sunset of an autumn evening fell 
sweetly on Cluna’s ancient woods, and tipped, 
with soft splendor, the bold battlements of the 
gray old castle. Albert walked incessantly. 
Such was the fear and anguish of his mind, that 
a state of repose was not permitted to his body, 
and this evening, without design—for he cared 
little where ‘his steps wandered—he suddenly 
found himself in the vicinity of that cottage 
which held the dearest object of his love. He 
turned like one struck with sudden pain, and 
was walking back to the castle, when he en- 
countered the tall form of Father Olin. 

‘Hast thou seen her, my son?” demanded 
the priest. 

Albert shook his head, and replied bitterly— 

‘*No, my oath forbids!” 

*‘Noble young man,” said the priest, ‘thy 
oath does not forbid. She who exacted it from 
thee feared that an interview with the maiden 
would lead to the renewal of a formal engage- 
ment. That may not be. Lucy of Lindale is 
dying, and if it would console thee, my son, thou 
mayest even now go with me, for her hour is at 
hand, and if thou tarriest, it will, perchance, be 
too late.” 

Albert Vargrave pressed his hand tightly on 
his forehcad, and a deep groan escaped him. 
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Not a word was spoken, till he and his com- 
panion entered the cottage. Lucy herself was 
the first object that struck the sight of Albert. 
By an instant impulse he rushed to her, and they 
were locked in each other’s arms. 

‘“‘Come at last!’”’ said she, in a low, mournful 
voice, ‘‘I knew—I felt it would be thus. I could 
not die without blessing thee, beloved and sorely- 
tried Albert.” 

‘*Bless me not! Forgive me not! murdered 
angel!” he exclaimed, *“*I am thy base undoer. 
Lucy—Lucy—idol of my life! do I behold thee 
thus ?” 

‘‘Talk more calmly, my own love. Do not. 
accuse thyself. This man of God, in pity to my 
yearning weakness, has told me all. Thou hast 
done nothing that needs forgiveness. Thou art 
great and generous. Thy Lucy will bless thee 
and die !” 

By an effort almost superhuman, Albert Var- 
grave mastered his emotion. He felt the slight 
form of Lucy grow heavier in his arms, as her 
head rested lovingly on his shoulder, and her 
long golden tresses fell sadly over his arm. She 
smiled sweetly—pronounced his name in a faint 
voice, and expired! Albert Vargrave received 
on his lips her last breath, and laying the beau- 
tiful corpse softly down, folded his arms, and 
gazed on her like one converted to stone. And 
how passing fuir she was! It seemed as though 
the parting smile, given to Albert Vargrave, 
loved to linger on her small, attenuated, but still 
beautiful features. She was taken from the evil 
to come. Enough of evil had she known to give 
her over to the skeleton arms of death in youth’s 
sweet spring-time. And there she lay! Not 
even prejudice could touch her more. Rest in 
peace, sweet maiden! Albert, the beloved of 
thy soul, gave thee his love. Amidst thy many 
sorrows, rich was the boon—a love which Mar- 
garet St. Clair, with all her grandeur, shall live 
to covet vainly. He would have made thee mis- 
tress of broad lands and a haughty name. Thou 
wilt accept nothing from the wealth of Cluna, 
but a grave on the green hill-side, underneath 
whispering trees, where the far-off roll of waters 
shall be thy dirge, and the forest song-bird’s lay 
shall flow in melancholy sweetness around thy 
humble resting-place. 

Father Olin arose, and taking Albert’s hand, 
said— 

‘“‘The lamb is gathered to the fold! She de- 
parted in peace. Her home is with the just and 
good. May our end be like hers. Submit, my 
son, to His will who cannot err.” 

Albert allowed himself to be led like a child 
by the priest, and entered the desolate halls of 
Cluna, himself more desolate than they. 

It was evening once more, when Albert Var- 
grave, with arms folded across his breast, and a 





countenance of intense thought and deep feeling, 
slowly strode up and down the wide corridor. 
The atmosphere was oppressive, and soon ap- 
pearances foretold one of those mountain tem- 
pests, peculiar to the region in which Castle 
Cluna stood, like a warrior in green old age. 
Its towering heights became invested in gloom. 
Darkness enveloped the surrounding wood, and 
rested on the leaden-hued waters. Heavily 
rolled distant thunder, with a threatening por- 
tentous sound, and frequent flashes of lightning 
shot athwart the glistening air. Blackness and 
livid light were blent in the sky. Nearer and 
nearer resounded heaven’s loud artillery. Earth 
groaned, and seemed shaken to her centre. At 
intervals, in the pauses of that mighty storm, 
might be heard the fall of lofty trees, prostrated 
by its power, Dismally howled the wind, swell- 
ing, and dying, and lashing into fury the waves 
of the river, ordinarily flowing on in stately 
grace at the foot of that eminence, of which Cas- 
tle Cluna was the crowning glory. Hail de- 
scended with destroying force, and rattled fear- 
fully against the stubborn walls of that lordly 
old mansion, which held only Albert Valgrave 
and his woe. At first unheeded was the war 
without, but now an earthquake shook the ma- 
jestic edifice, and its instant overthrow seemed 
inevitable. 

Albert paused. His attention was at length 
arrested, and he stood, as formerly, before an 
open window. He saw then a cloud of vast 
magnitude roll toward the castle. Strange 
brightness was around it, and revealed its jagged 
form, which rudely represented a hideous dra- 
gon. Then rose the same shrill shriek, once 
heard before, on an occasion never to be forgot- 
ten. Another, and another, each more agonized 
and piercing than the last, smote on his amazed 
ear. Thecloudapproached, It slowly divided; 
and, lo! a pale, white horse leaped upon the 
ground, bestrode by a woman clad in snowy 
vestments. The phantom-figure of Mary EI- 
worth looked upon him in demoniac wrath. Her 
beauty vanished, and was lost in ghostly defor. 
mity, as she drew near. Red flames shot forth 
from her dreadful and avenging eyes. Her ex- 
tended arms shone in naked whiteness. Terrific 
was the death-like aspect of the phantom now, 
and the nearer she advanced the more revolting 
was its awful presence. Her hair no longer 
streamed in graceful curls; while hissing and 
writhing and twisting horribly, with open mouths 
and forked tongues, serpents depended from her 
fleshless skull. Instead of the beautiful lips 
which had formerly spoken and won from him 
the promise to obey her bidding, he now beheld 
teeth set together in rage. The nimble steed, 
like its superhuman rider, as they drew nigh, 
presented an appalling appearance. His mane 
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stood erect on hiS shrunken neck—his grim 

eyes rolled fiercely—his breath was hot and 

pestilential—his ears were pointed as though | 
he labored under mortal alarm—his open mouth | 
gave forth a tremendous yell, resembling a 
human death-cry—his iron hoofs. pawed the 
earth in impatient fury, and there was only 
emptiness between his gaping ribs. Albert Var- 
grave was a brave and reckless man, but un- 
wonted terror seized him now, and like the bird 
that quivers beneath the deadly thrall of the 
snake, he stood spell-bound, while the fiendish 
ghost of Cluna, in hollow accents, addressed him 
thus— 

‘*Come with me! traitor and assassin, come! 
I am here to summon thee in the name of slaugh- 
tered innocence. Lucy of Lindale, lying a sheet- 
ed corse in yon cottage, has need of thee. How 
hast thou dared to disobey a warning sent thee 
from the spirit-land? Was nothing found suffi- | 
cient to quell the murderous pride of thy house? | 
Come with me!” 

‘« Hence, execrable shape!’’ returned he, ‘I | 
fear thee not. Albert Vargrave despises thy 
warning, and flings defiance in thy foul face. 
Thus does he repel thy audacious attack.” 

So saying, with the unsheathed sword of Adol- 
phus, his warlike grandsire, he aimed a vain 
blow at the bold spirit, who laughed loudly and 
scornfully, as the sword fell shivered to its hilt. 











‘¢ Presumptuous, impotent mortal! what wound 
canst thou make in the bosom of death? Come 
with me!” shouted she,. grasping him in her 
sinewless arms, and straining him to her wasted 
breast. 

Resistance was useless. Again the spectre- 
steed neighed loudly, and turning swiftly round, 
fled with the rapidity of lightning down the hill, 
while his feet struck fire from the earth at every 
bound. On! on! they sped—and never more 
did mortal eye behold the noble, but unfortunate 
Albert Vargrave, the victim of prejudice, the 
last of his princely lineage. 

There were vain preparations for a glorious 
bridal in the grand ‘abode of the St. Clairs’—but 
the promised bridegroom came not. His fate 
was wrapped in impenetrable mystery. Castle 
Cluna became a mouldering ruin, within whose 
unhallowed precints none dared venture. . Its 
wide halls were occupied by owls and bats. 
Moths consumed its gorgeous hangings. The 


| spider cast her web undisturbed over its carved 


and gilded cornices. Rust gathered on the once 
proud helm of the warrior, and dimmed the lustre 
of his conquering sword. The sombre portraits 
of the lords of Vargrave faded and decayed in 
unmolested silence. But even yet, on nights of 
storm, are those ancient woods roused at mid- 
night by a fearful shriek, as the Ghost of Cluna 
revisits the scene of her earthly sufferings. 


>———__-_ —— 


LINES ON A CHILD AT PRAYER. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Wirna her wee white fingers folded 
Reverently upon her breast, 

And the meek eyes gazing upward, 
Where her praises were addressed — 

Looked she not like some fair spirit 
Wandered from its azure rest. 


“Holy One!” the pure lips murmured, 
“Thou hast kept me safe all day— 
Keep me through the long night, Father, 





Turn all ill from me away!” 
To her prayer the stars above her 
Seemed to listen reverently. 


Oh! how near the feet of childhood 
Stray to brighter worlds than this, 
And our children, while we class them, 
Touch the unfolding gates of bliss— 
For, hath not the Holy written 
That of such His kingdom is? 
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A FRAGMENT. 





BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAURENCE. 





Tue brighest earthly flowers are born to fade, 
Short their existence, brief their summer day, 

Not like the soul which was immortal made, 
And groweth brighter as the feeble ray 

Of life expires, and leayes it in its strength, 


Untrammelled by the ills of earthly mold, 
Which once cast off, forever free, and length 

Nor breadth, nor heighth, nor depth are told, 
As its allotted span, but it will be 


Free as the air, to soar through all eternity. 
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PICTURE. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 





Ir was an old picture, scarred by time, 
cracked, stained and faded, yet hung in the 
most conspicuous place, where the mellow light, 
properly shaded by full, rich drapery, gave me 
a view from all points, showing alike the broken 
canvas, and the yet glowing coloring. 

It represented a woman of rather masculine 
beauty, attired, if it could be so, in a style of 
more than eastern magnificence, gold and jewels 
upon her brow, neck and arms, costly fabrics 
draping her stately figure, and lying in profusion 
at her feet. I expressed surprise to my host, a 
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wealthy land owner, that so mutilated a picture 
should be fremed as it was in massive gilding, 
highly and elaborately ornamented. 

‘‘That painting is an heirloom,” he replied, 
‘cand, if tradition be true, has been the means 
of saving more lives than one. I regard it, 
therefore, with greater reverence than any other 
in my gallery, and you will not deny but there 
are some pretty fair specimens of the art here.”’ 

‘+ But the tradition?” said I, curiously. 

‘‘Oh! you are always looking out for things 
of that sort. I will give you a little outline— 
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you can do the filling up, and make a respecta- 


| too proud to crave assistance—but you see he 


ble romance, if you like. The portrait is that | was helpless. 


of Guizelenn’s wife. Probably you had not the 
pleasure of Guizelenn’s acquaintance, as he only 
lived three hundred years ago; she, you per- 
ceive, was a beauty. Well, thus runs the story: 

‘¢ G@uizelenn was a chief of trained desperadoes, 
a robber of great notoriety, who kept the travel- 
ing community of Germany, particularly in the 
vicinity of its dark forests, in great awe. He 
was cruel, reckless, and worst of all, bloodthirsty ; 
sparing neither sex nor age—deaf to entreaty, 
steeled against tears. 

‘* Well, it so happened one day, that this bad 
fellow captured a party of adventurers, among 
whom were a fugitive count and countess, and 
an unpresuming, light-haired youth, who had 
with him his scanty store of artist’s materials, 
with which he designed to fill his sketch-book 
by the way. 

‘¢ They were carried to an underground cavern, 
placed upon seats of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion, and beheld themselves surrounded by mir- 
rors, tapestry, costly couches, and a grim array 
of bearded thieves, who decided that they should 
die. But here, as the story goes, the beautiful 
bride of the chief came in, and struck with the 
gentle face of the boy-painter, begged with tears 
for his life. In consequence of her intercession, 
he was spared; and as a token of his gratitude, 
he devoted months to the completion of her por- 
trait, this picture; which was a masterpiece. 
The painter rose to eminence—but hear further 
of the picture. 

‘‘It was next found in a ruinous hut, where 
its possessor was literally dying of starvation. 
He was the son of the robber-chief, who had 
fallen out with his brethren, possessed the por- 
trait by stealth, reformed, married, and with 
five little ones and a delicate wife, found himself 
unable to labor through an attack of lingering 
disase. 

‘¢ An ancestor of mine—hby the way, a man of 
genius and exquisite taste, for which I value his 
memory more than because he was a baron in 
the old country—on a hunting excursion one 
day was startled by loud groans, and the wailing 
ery of little children. Entering a hut on the 
outskirts of civilization, he beheld a sight of 
misery indeed. A huge living skeleton laid on 
a straw pallet; it was the sick, destitute son of 
the robber. His wife, attenuated and feeble, 
was striving to hush the wretched children; in 
fact, they were all literally starving. Immedi- 
ately the baron sounded his bugle, summoned 
his party, and very soon, plenty filled the little 
cabin. The children ate and were satisfied; the 
wife wept her thanks; the husband and father 
murmured some words with a very grand air— 
for he was a proud man even in his degradation ; 


‘*By chance the baron saw the picture, and 
being an amateur, wished to possess it—and 
when he learned the name of the artist, then 
eminent, he determined to have it, at all events. 
He offered to purchase it; no, it was sacred, too 
sacred for barter. 

*«¢You seem to be distressed, my friend; 
there is no use denying it, you are poor and 
sick; let me have the picture,’ said the baron, 
‘I will give you two thousand rubles.’ 

‘¢The sick man shook his head, but a hectic 
glow spread over his pale cheeks, and the mois- 
tended eyes of the poor woman were lighted up 
with hope. 

‘¢ «Say then double that—four thousand.’ 

‘* The tears slowly forced themselves through 
his closed eyelids, and his lips quivered. A 
comparative fortune was in his grasp, but his 
mother’s portrait weighed it down. 

‘¢ *Come, I make a last offer—take five thou- 
sand rubles, and give it to me; and, further- 
more, should you never get well, I pledge my- 
self to provide for your family.’ 

‘‘ This was too tempting—the sick man gasped 
his consent, and the painting was transferred to 
the baron’s old castle. There I only know that 
the baron’s lady took so violent a fancy for it 
that it was hung in her boudoir. 

‘«Well—let me see—how goes the legend now ? 
Oh! in some of the old feudal skirmishes, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years ago, the aid of the 
forest freebooters was openly solicited. Between 
the baron’s retainers, and a well-armed band, 
deadly hostile, a bloody fray took place, which 
ended in the rout of the baron’s party. All who 
were not mercilessly butchered, fled to the moun- 
tain fastnesses and concealed themselves. 

‘In the castle, the lady and her children, 
with a few female domestics, were gathered in 
one apartment. The baroness on her knees, her 
pale face turned toward heaven, was supplicating 
the mercy of God; the little ones, trembling, 
tearless, hanging in mute terror to her garments. 
It was the first day of the year, clear and beauti- 
ful; the snowy mountains in the distance shone 
in right kingly attire, helmeted with gold, and 


new year to them! 

‘‘Suddenly the dreaded shout of the enemy 
fell like a death-knell on their ears. Nearer it 
advanced, the shout of vengeance and victory. 

‘‘That shuddering group listened, in breath- 
less awe, as the tramp of heavy footsteps came 
to their chamber, and a mortal shriek of agony 
rent the air, when their terrible invaders burst 
in upon them, exultant and gory with slaughter. 

«Kill them all—death to the white-livered 





wretches ;’ and. they brandished their red swords 


mantled with the purest ermine—but what a 
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above their cowering victims—when, ‘hold! for 
your lives, hold!’ shouted the leader, a power- 
ful fellow, whose grizzled hair hung matted with 
a ruffianly beard over his neck and bosom; and, 
as half dead with terror, the poor woman looked 
up into his stony eyes—they beheld them, fixed, 
suffused with tears, upon the ceiling, as she 
sank slowly back into a seat. 

‘¢¢ Death to the aristocrats,’ muttered one— 
‘aye! send them to perdition,’ quoth another, 
with a savage growl. 

‘¢« Touch them even with a finger, who dares!’ 
exclaimed their leader, sternly—and he pointed 
with his gaunt arm, as he continued, ‘the heart 
that has cherished yonder sainted being, even in 
her mute semblance, no sword of mine, nor of 
my band, shall ever drink its blood. Oh! my 
mother, there is not an eye in the world that 
could. move me to mercy, save thine; gentle 
being, who nursed me in my innocency on thy 
bosom, gazing upon thee, I forget what an ac- 
cursed wretch Iam! A branded felon, an out- 
cast, with a price upon my head. Oh! my mo- 
ther, my mother! I cannot cherish vengeance 
when I look upon that beaming face. Dost thou 
see me—a wayward, guilty thing? Dost thou 
look upon me from thy rest? Then bear witness 
that the hated outlaw has one spot of tenderness 
in his hardened heart—the spot where thy name 
and thy love are engraved as with fire.’ 

‘¢And the gray head of the robber fell upon 
his bosom, that none might see the tears he 
could not restrain. 

‘‘His savage comrades, with unbent brows, 
gazed alternately from him to the picture; their 
arms had fallen against their sides, their swords 
rested upon the floor; they reverenced what 
little of virtue yet remained in the bosom of 
their reckless chief. 


4-2 





‘**Go,’ he said, waving his hand with all the 
stateliness and authority of a monarch; ‘the 
castle is ours while we remain; but mark you, 
these apartments are sacred to this lady and her 
children; act in all respects as if you were 
guests; let them see that we can be courteous, 
Madam, my mother was an angel. You may 
think it a strange assertion, from one of ber 
children, blood-stained, like myself; but, never- 
theless, it is heaven’s sacred truth. My mo- 
ther’s portrait has saved you from a cruel fate, 
as she, had she lived, might have sayed me from 
ruin. Take this,’ giving her a massive and 
beautiful gold ring, ‘wherever you go, none 
‘under the authority of Guizelenn, the scourge 
of kings, will harm you or whoever may be 
with you, though you should bear untold trea- 
sures,’ 

‘‘That is not all—the terrible chief, who 
rightly named himself the scourge of kings, died 
in that very castle. He was brought in, wounded 
by an unknown arm—it was said by the baron, 
who was concealed near—and for weeks received 
the attentions of the grateful baroness. Nay, 
more, he repented with tears, and died, an hum- 
ble suppliant, unknown, save by his brother, 
whom this same portrait, as you remember, was 
the means of rescuing from death. 

‘IT know nothing farther about the picture, 
except that when my great-grandfather visited 
the castle in 1770, ae found it with the moulder- 
ing tapestry hanging over it, and learning its 
history, brought it back to thismew world. The 
robber’s ring is yet in the family, and is ac- 
counted almost as a sacred relic. So there you 
have the romance of the old picture—do you 
wonder I prize it?” 

Indeed, if I had wondered before, I did so n 
longer. 





GRILLONNUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I. 

Tue little Grillonnus, only a few weeks old, 
was sleeping in his willow cradle; his mother, a 
poor knitter, was watching beside him, when a 
lady passed, a lady with disordered vestments, 
disheveled hair, and extended arms. 

This lady was the Ode-fairy. She was on her 
way home from an academy, where she had been 
declaiming—some said raving. What proved 
chat the fairy had spoken too much was, that 
she was very thirsty, so thirsty, that she ap- 
proached the knitter to ask her if she would not 
pour out to her crystal from a clear wave? 





The knitter did not comprehend this fine lan- 
guage. 

‘‘T am a prey to devouring thirst,” continued 
the fairy; ‘‘I have Etna in my breast, a burning 
furnace in my throat!” 

‘Ah! Madame is thirsty ? 
you some drink.” 

The good woman ran to the stable, whence 
she brought a cup of milk, which -she cordially 
offered. 

‘‘Pure milk!” exclaimed the fairy, raising 
toward heaven an enthusiastic glance; ‘‘ doubt- 
less from some white heifer ?” 


Well, I will give 
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** No,” replied the knitter, ‘‘ it is from a good 
cow—a red cow, may it please you.” 

The Ode-fairy assumed a superb attitude, and 
drank her cup of milk with solemnity. Then 
approaching the cradle where Grillonnus was 
sleeping, she contemplated attentively the beau- 
tiful infant, and breathed on his lips. 

‘¢ Hospitable woman,” said the fairy, turning 
to the knitter, ‘‘ hospitable woman, thy son shall 
be a poet, I will it!” And she breathed again 
on the lips of the child. 

** A poet, Madame! what is that?” asked the 
poor woman. 

‘*That is to say, he shall enchant the world 
by the charm of his voice,’’ replied the fairy. 

‘Ah! my boy wili be a singer. Thank you, 
Madame; that will serve to amuse the children 
in the neighborhood.” 

The good woman tranquilly resumed her knit- 
ting, while the fairy went away. 

This is the way the misfortune to be a poet 
happened to Grillonnus, in the pretty city of 
Athens. 

IL. 

When the child was old enough, his mother 
sent him to a schoolmaster in the place. Gril- 
lonnus learned neither better nor worse than 
other children of his age. All that was remark- 
able about him was, that he was subject to an 
unhealthy excitability, which occasioned his 
mother great anxiety; he appeared to be inca- 
pable of reflection. As for the studies which 
require labor and patience, little Grillonnus was 
obliged to renounce them, as his ideas were dis- 
connected, and his lessons mingled confusedly in 
his head; pursuing rather words than things, 
he was remarkable for high sounding language, 
and the absence of ideas, as well as for great 
pretensions to superiority. Meanwhile, when 
Grillonnus declaimed, every one said he was a 
boy of genius; mothers envied the happiness of 
the knitter, and scholars were jealous of their 
schoolmate. 

The truth is, that Grillonnus was empty-head- 
ed, and admired only by the would-be wits of the 
neighborhood. Grillonnus, on becoming a young 
man, threw himself, head-first, into Poesy. He 
composed verses; according to the fairy’s pro- 
mise he became a poet. All the academies 
crowned him. He won away the prizes from 
every competitor; in a word, he was over- 
whelmed with laurels and eulogies; who would 
believe it? Nevertheless Grillonnus was not 
happy! Are poets everso? He began to com- 
plain of fortune that it did not smile upon him; 
to curse heaven which had placed within him a 
soul of fire, and refused him room to display his 
wings. He even began to detest men, because 
they had not for his genius the admiration it de- 
served. The son of the knitter thought himself 





descended in a direct line from the god Apollo. 
He would not have been satisfied to have been 
the grandson of the poet Orpheus: also he had 
a certain disdain for mankind, who returned it 
with interest. Grillonnus had composed some 
just but bitter satires against most of the celebri- 
ties of his times, and was astonished to encoun- 
ter, in consequence of this, clouded locks and 
ungracious words. Nevertheless, as there was 
a certain poetic charm in his elegies, some good 
souls, even among those whom he had attacked, 
attempted to soften the savage bitterness of this 
despairing youth, who was wept along his path 
in life, as a child in its cradle. 

One day, as he was complaining that no wo- 
man’s heart responded to his own, a pretty little 
fair and blue-eyed girl, threw herself on his 
neck, placed her hand on his mouth, and em- 
braced him tenderly. This pretty little person, 
who was the daughter of a farmer, and whose name 
was Paquerette, (Daisy,) might have said to him, 

‘* Ingrate !”’ 

But no, Paquerette loved better to weep with 
this young gentleman, who persisted in thinking 
himself unbeloved. Nevertheless Paquerette 
was in love with him; poor girl! 

Another day Grillonnus traversed the road 
exclaiming : 

‘“‘T am alone! still alone! and I am twenty 
years old !°? 

‘*Parbleu! young gentleman, you are much 
to be pitied,” exclaimed an old man, occupied in 
tearing one by one the pages of a book, which 
he was flinging to the winds. This man was 
simply clad; a tali and dark-complexioned young 
girl accompanied him, and called him father. 
Grillonnus looked at his strange interlocutor, 
and was surprised at the serenity of the old man 
and the beauty of the young girl. 

‘Look, Helena!” said the old man, turning 
toward his daughter. 

‘* Her name is Helena,” thought the poet. 

‘“*Look at that young man—he is twenty 
years old, and is already complaining of being 
in the world! He has lost neither crown nor 
sceptre; the sun which shines so burningly on 
my head, has not yet withered his flowery crown; 
and he complains, and blasphemes Heaven 
What a world! If I were King of Naples, I 
would send him to the mines! and it would not 
be the most foolish act of my government.” 

As he spoke this, the old man threw to the 
winds a volume of poetry, composed principally 
of elegies. 

It was that of the poet Grillonnus. 

‘Your act would be that of an abominable 
tyrant!” replied the young man, red with anger. 

The old man began to smile, and said— 

‘What! you sing in your own country, like a 
bird in the grove where it was born, and go 
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about crying, ‘I am alone, always alone!’ It is 
only egotists and criminals who are so. From 


what height have you fallen? Every thing has’ 


been done for you, you have done nothing for 
others; and you despair at an age when you 
should smile, believe and hope. Your elegies are 
foolish pictures, colored only by despair and 
pride. He who has not lived has not suffered, 
child! And he who has suffered and lived, re- 
spects the illusions of youth, and does not com- 
mit the crime of adding despair to despair.” 

Having spoken thus, the old man took the arm 
of his daughter, and went away, continuing to 
tear one by one the leaves of the book which he 
held in his hand, and to fling them to the winds, 
which made the people laugh. 

This old man was the poet Aristophanes. 

Grillonnus revenged himself by a satire upon 
him, which had a great success. Aristophanes 
himself acknowledged, with a smile, that there 
was poetry init, if not common sense; pomposity, 
if not heart. 

This anger of a quarter of an hours’ duration 
having passed away, Grillonnus fell back into his 
habitual melancholy, and wandered in solitary 
meadows, beneath the shade of the poplars, 
meditating on the sorrows of disappointed love, 
though he was beloved; on the disenchantments 
of life, which was, nevertheless, joyous around 
him, and on the false illusions of fame, notwith- 
standing his popularity. 

III. 

At the moment when Grillonnus approached a 
little spring, which he had named The Fountain 
of Love, in memory of the day when for the first 
time he met Paquerette, occupied in gathering 
cresses for her father—a pretty white and rosy 
girl, was walking alone among the grass of the 
meadow. She had caught the sadness of Gril- 
lonnus, and doubt already poisoned her soul. 

This was Paquerette herself. She was wan- 


dering about, interrogating the heavens, the. 


breezes and the birds; she said: 

‘¢ Birds that sing; skies that shine, zephyrs 
that blow, answer, does he love me?” 

** A little,”’ replied the birds. 

‘¢ Much,” murmured the skies. 

‘¢ Not at all,” breathed the zephyrs. 

And Paquerette sadly bowed her pensivé head. 

‘« Nevertheless,” sighed the tender Paquerette, 
Grillonnus swore to love me always!” 

In fact Grillonnus had said to her: ‘* Paque- 
rette, if glory crowns my radiant brow, I will 
lay this crown at thy feet, and espouse thee, 
thou who hast taught me love!” 

‘What care I for his glory?” murmured 
Paquerette; let him keep his faith to me, it is 
enough for my happiness.” 

Grillonnus perceived Paquerette through the 
poplars, and hastened to conceal himself from 





her sight. He avoided her to dream of the 
pretty brunette who had accompanied the old 
man—of the beautiful Helena. For the first 
time, Paquerette heard not the voice of Gril- 
lonnus, saying to her at the close of day: ‘‘ Good 
evening, my good Paquerette!” and his footstep 
pursuing hers in the valley. 

The next day Helena received a splendid ode 
on the love which her beauty had inspired in the 
heart of the poet. The sun, the moon, stars, 
flowers and waters, pearls and fruits, all were 
sacrificed to this proud girl. 

Helena received the flaming ode and began to 
laugh. It seems that the poor poet had to deal 
with a person of good sense, a froward person, 
to horrow an expression of fiery souls. 

Helena’s opinion was, that exaggeration in 
speech always betrays emptiness of heart, and 
that nothing resembles love less than declama- 
tion; that, in general, nothing is more sonorous 
than a hollow thing, whether it be a heart or a bell. 

Grillonnus received no reply to his verses. 
The poet, in despair, composed an elegy on in- 
difference, or the grief of not being understood, 
and sent it to Helena, who did not reply. Mean- 
while Paquerette continued to wander about the 
prairie where she had formerly met the desolate 
poet, plaintive and anxious; she paused on the 
brink of the Fountain of Love. Tears, like 
dew-drops on flowers, glistened in the downcast 
eyes of the poor girl. She sighed, and mur- 
mured again : 

‘© Does he love me?” 

‘* A little,” said hope. 

‘¢ Much,” said her heart. 

‘* Not at all,” murmured the solitude. 

And the gentle Paquerette went from bush to 
bush, listening, waiting, hoping; nevertheless, 
all was silent around her. It seemed as if she 
was wandering in an immense desert; she stoop- 
ed to drink the transparent water of the Foun- 
tain of Love, then began to weep. ‘“ Alas!” 
said she, ‘‘ how sad is every thing here! This 
fountain, of which we drank together, no longer 
speaks to me; it has ceased to murmur. My 
sun is entirely veiled, my sky is obscured! 
There are no more concerts in the grove. Let 
me die !” 

Thus passed the days of poor Paquerette. 
Meanwhile, the love of Grillonnus for Helena was 
rumored throughout the world, thanks to the 
publicity which the poet gave to his verses. The 
public was soon in the confidence of the new 
love of Grillonnus, who mistook the delirium of 
a disordered brain for the affections of the heart, 
imagination for tenderness, exaltation for senti- 
ment. 

IV. 

Paquerette still wandered as before among the 

grass of the meadow, repeating: 
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**Does he love me ?” 

If any thing replied: 

“* A little!” 

The poor girl did not hear it, and hope was 
no longer there to say to her: 

‘‘Much!” for a voice cried out from the brink 
of the fountain: ‘‘ Not at all.” 

This voice was that of a woman wearing a 
crown, in the form of a crescent, in her ebony 
tresses, and carrying over her shoulder a quiver 
full of arrows; beside her sported a pretty hind. 

This was Diana, the goddess of night. At her 
voice the sensitive Paquerette fell dead! Diana, 
touched by so much love, changed the maiden 
into a flower; and it is noticed that the daisy 
opens at day-break, as if to seek the faithless 
lover. by a last look, and closes when night 
comes, in sign of despair. Since then, this 
simple and touching flower has become the ora- 
cle of the meadows. The young people who 
pluck it in the spring never fail to ask it, with a 
smile of happiness, or anxious glances: 

‘¢ Does he love me ?”—‘* Does she love me ?”’ 

And the flower, which never lies, always re- 
plies; so lovers say. 

Grillonnus, more and more forlorn, one day 
remembered poor Paquerette, and with remorse. 
He would have seen her, to ask her pardon and 
repair her wrongs. It was teo late. An old 
shepherd, a witness of her metamorphosis, in- 
formed the poet of the fate of his faithful love. 





Grillonnus wept, took a flower and said to it: 
‘¢ Paquerette, dost thou love me?” And every 
flower, as it was consulted, replied: 


‘*Not at all.” 

‘*Did I not say,” exclaimed Grillonnus, ‘‘ that 
there was not on the earth a woman who merited 
the incense of our hearts? Neither the daughter 
of a shepherd nor ofa king! ‘After this fit of 
amorous delirium, the poet resolved to become a 
priest of Apollo. He even hastened to the tem- 
ple, with his heart full of this resolution. As he 
entered, he heard Aristophanes say to his 
daughter : 

‘*To-day the poet Grillonnus will become a 
priest, through scorn of humanity.” 

Grillonnus picked up one of the leaves which 
was flying in the wind, and recognized with vex- 
ation that it was his book of poems which the 
old man was scattering about the streets. 

‘* Poor Paquerette!” said Helena. 

At these words, Grillonnus trampled his lyre 
beneath his feet, took the sacred knife suspended 
to the altar of sacrifices, and immolated himself 
to the anger of the gods. In those remote times 
people did not believe in repentance, only in 
death. But Apollo, touched with so many sor- 
rows, often merited, willed not that this example 
of versatility of heart, and perversity of mind, 
should be lost to the world, he changed Gril- 
lonnus into a singing insect, which has since 
remained the poet of the fireside and of the 
fields, where it sighs incessantly for its lost 
loves and banished glories. 

‘*Good mothers,”’ would the knitter often re- 
peat, after she became old; ‘‘ good mothers, may 
the gods preserve your children from the ode- 
fairy !” 
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GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES. 


In wandering through the ‘“‘highways and 
byeways”’ of history, how curious it is to seek 
out the springs which set the world in motion, 
and to read how the most trivial circumstances 
have occasioned the subversion of empires, and 
erected new ones in their stead; in a word, how 
the most important events frequently came to pass 
from very inconsiderable causes. A few instances, 
‘**though at random strung,” may be interesting. 

The story of Semiramis shall be our first in- 
stance. How this beautiful heroine, by her 
charms and her valor, won the heart and crown 
of Ninus, King of Assyria, history doth tell. 
Enamored of his bride, one unlucky morning, he 
resolved on the pleasure of seeing all Asia sub- 
ject to the will of one who had possession of his 
heart; he, therefore, gave her absolute authority 





for the space of one day, and ordered all his 
subjects to execute the commands of Semiramis. 
A wise and prudent woman would, doubtless, | 


have made use of this frolic to tell Ninus of his 


faults; not so, however, Semiramis; she con- 


sulted her ambition and her cruelty; for, as soon 
as Ninus had placed this power in her hands, she 
employed it in causing him to be assassinated. 
The traitors whom she employed for this vile 
purpose, reported that the king had given up the 
reins of the empire to his wife, because he found 
his end approaching; this the people believed, and 
readily acknowledged Semiramis as their sove- 
reign, How she used her newly-acquired power 
by building the city of Babylon, employing two 
millions of men; how she extended the Assyrian 
empire by leveling mountains, turning the course 
of rivers, and building vast cities ; and how she 
failed in her attempted conquest of India, and 
was, in consequence, privately put to death by 
her son Ninias, history doth narrate; we have 
told enough to prove how a little cause produced 
a great effect. 
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Agesilaus, when in the flush of conquest, was 
one day suddenly seized with the cramp in his 
left leg, which caused him great pain. ‘‘ Men 
thinking that it had been but blood which filled 
the vein, a physician being there, opened a vein 
under the ankle of his foot, but there came such 
abundance of blood, that they could not staunch 
it, sothat he swooneu often, and was in danger 
of present death. In fine, a way was found to 
stop it, and they carried him to Lacedzmon, 
where he lay sick a long time, so that he was 
past going to the wars any more, and thus Lace- 
deemon lost her hero.” 

‘‘In most naval fights,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘some notable advantage, error, or un- 
expected occurrence hath determined the victory. 
The great fleet of Xerxes was overthrown by the 
disadvantage of a narrow plain for battle. In 
the encounter of Diulius, the Roman, with the 
Carthagenian fleet, a new invention of the iron 
corvi, (beaks to the ships,) made a decision of 
the battle on the Roman side. The unexpected 
falling off of the galleys of Cleopatra lost the 
battle of Actium. Even in the battle of Lepanto, 
if Caracoza had given the Turks orders not to 
narrow on account of the the number of the 
Christian galleys, they had in all probability, 
declined the adventure of a battle; and even 
when they came to fight the unknown force, an 
advantage of the eight Venetian galliasses gave 
the main stroke unto the victory.” 

Archimedes, we know, set fire to the ships of 
Marcellus at a considerable distance, by burning- 
glasses; and this philosopher, who had offered 
to move the world with a lever, was taken off in 
a very unseemly manner—for he was killed by a 
soldier who knew him not, while intent upon 
some geometrical figures, which he had drawn 
upon the sand. 

Rome, in its foundation by the twin-brothers, 
Romulus and Remus, saved from the torrent of 
the Tiber, and the preservation of the capitol by 
the cackling of geese, are examples of great 
effects from little causes, too familiar to need 
quotation in detail, The founding of Carthage 
by Dido, is a kindred event; for the cunning 
colonist, to eseape the cruelty of her brother 
Pygmalion, put her goods and chattels on board 
ships, and sailed in quest of a new settlement ; 
having landed on tho African coast, Dido is said 
to have bought from the natives as much ground 
as she could encompass with a bull’s skin. In 
this transaction she evinced both ingenuity and 
mathematical skill, for she not only cut the skin 
into very small thongs, but, after joining them, 
laid them in the form of a circle, a figure which 
incloses the largest space by the smallest bound- 
ing-line. On that ground she built Carthage, 
one of the most celebrated cities of antiquity. 
The latter part of this account has been disputed, 








but it has often been quoted as authentie his- 
tory. 

, The fall of Lucretia was the cause of the ex- 
pulsion of the kings from Rome, and the change 
of the monarchy into a republic; and the licen- 
tious passion of one of the Decemviri (Appius 
Claudius) led to the abolition of the Decemvi- 
rate, as is told in the touching story of Virginius 
and his daughter. 

The conspiracy of Catiline was defeated 
through the disgust of Fulvia with her lover, 
Curtius, when he could no longer heap presents 
upon her. Curtius, who was one of the conspi- 
rators, had, ‘‘in moments of confidence,’’ told 
the plot to Fulvia, who spread it abroad; it soon 
reached the ears of Cicero, who discovered it to 
the Senate; Catiline fled from Rome, and took 
up arms; he was pursued, overtaken, a battle 
ensued, in which he was killed, and thus Rome 
was saved by the betrayal of 1 woman’s secret, 
from one of the most powerful combinations ever 
formed for the overthrow of the Roman state. 
The ugliness of another Fulvia was the cause of 
a civil war between Anthony and Octavius; for, 
Octavius rejecting the suit of Fulvia, and de- 
claring that her ugliness terrified him more than 
death, the indignant woman lei the Roman sol- 
diers against him, and set the two Triumviri 
fighting. 

Titus Antoninus was raised to the throne of 
the Cesars through his affection for his father. 
The Emperor Adrian one day saw Titus leading 
the infirm old man to the Senate, he instantly 
adopted him, and after the death of Adrian, 
Titus ascended the imperial throne. 

Commodus, another emperor, of a very differ 
ent stamp, was killed through a child playing 
with a paper which he had found in the emperor’s 
chamber; the little boy had been reared in the 
palace, had followed Commodus into his apart- 
ment, and staying there after his departure, 
took up the paper, and went out of doors, play- 
ing with it as he walked through the street; the 
child was met by a woman, who, taking the 
document out of his hand, found it to be the 
sentence for her own death, as well as some 
other persons; they together saved their own 
lives by first poisoning, and then strangling the 
imperial tyrant. 

Belisarius, one of the greatest captains in his- 
tory, after having conquered the Persians, and 
subdued Africa and Italy, was deprived of all 
his honors and dignities for having very properly 
reproached his worthless wife. She being a con- 
fidante of the empress, persuaded the latter to 
get up a charge of revolt against Belisarius, and 
then instigated Justinian to confiscate the sol- 
dier’s estate and goods, and degrade him. ‘‘Be- 
fore Belisarius’ disgrace,” says the account, 
somewhat naively, ‘‘every person thought. it an 
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honor to be in his company; but, after his mis- 
fortune, none dared to speak to him, compas- 
sionate him, or even mention his name. True 
friends are rarely met with among the great.” 

Placidia, the mother of Valentinian III., Em- 
peror of the West, brought up her daughter, 
Honoria, so severely, that the young princess, 
who was a forward vixen, to get rid of the ma- 
ternal restraint, wrote a letter to Attila, King of 
the Huns, offering him her hand, and as a pledge 
of her faith, sent him half a ring. Attila, who 
only wanted a pretext for ravaging the west, 
took advantage of Honoria’s offer, and wrote to 
the Emperor Valentinian, that Honoria was his 
wife; desired that he would send her to him, 
and likewise cede to him the moiety of the em- 
pire which was to be her portion. Valentinian, 
of course, refused these unreasonable demands, 
which so enraged Attila, that he ravaged all 
Gaul and Italy, and drove some of the inhabi- 
tants of the latter to the point of the Adriatic 
Gulf, where they built themselves cottages, and 
thus commenced the city of Venice. 

Valentinian III, was a reckless gambler, and 
whilst Rome was falling to pieces for the second 
\ime, this emperor was playing at dice with his 
ministers, and chgating them whenever he could; 
and Maximus preserved the friendship of this 
weak emperor only by gaming with him. One 
day, when they had both played very deeply, 
Maximus lost a considerable sum; and, as he 
had not the amount with him, the emperor com- 
pelled him to leave his ring with him as security. 
Through the base use which Valentinian made 
of the ring, he was assassinated in a conspiracy 
formed by Maximus, who succeeded to the im- 
perial throne, and then compelled Eudoxia, the 
widow of Valentinian, to accept his hand. She 
soon became disgusted at his cruelty, and invited 
the Vandals from Africa to come to her aid; 
Genseric caught at this opportunity of gratifying 


the desire he had of pillaging Italy; he soon | 


landed with a large army, advanced to Rome, 
and entered the city, sword in hand, and pillaged 
it for fourteen days. He then returned to Car- 
thage, carrying with him the Empress Eudoxia, 
and all the principal personages of Rome, loaded 
with chains; in the meantime, the people, en- 
raged at Maximus, tore him to pieces. Thus 
we see how the inability of a gambler to pay a loss 
immediately led to the sacking of the mistress of 
the world. 

Many a war has been caused by the most 
trifling circumstance—here is an_ instance. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
two republics of Genoa and Venice were at the 
height of their prosperity, and had establish- 
ments in all parts of the world. They had a 
considerable one in the city of Acre, on the 
coast of Syria, where they lived, subject to the 





laws of their respective countries, in perfect 
union. .Their peace was, however, destroyed by 
a@ mere accident. One day, two porters, one a 
Genoese, and the other a Venetian, fell out about 
a bale of goods which was to be carried. From 
words they fell to blows—the merchants, who at 
first gathered round them only by way of amuse- 
ment, to see the battle, at length took partin 
the quarrel, each assisting his countryman; and 
much blood was spilt on both sides. Complaints 
were soon carried to Genoa and Venice, and the 
magistrates of each republic agreed that satis- 
faction should be made for the damage, by arbi- 
tration. The Genoese had the greater sum to 
pay, which they failed to do; when the Vene- 
tians, by way of retribution, set on fire all the 
Genoese vessels which were then in the port of 
Acre. A sanguinary battle ensued, and the ac- 
count says, Genoa and Venice resolved to sup- 
port their merchants, and each fitted out a con- 
siderable fleet; the Genoese were beaten, and 
compelled to abandon their settlements at Acre, 
when the Venetians rased their houses and forts, 
and destroyed their magazines. The Genoese, 
irritated at their defeat, refitted their fleet, and 
every citizen offered to venture his person and 
fortune to revenge the outrage on his country. 
Meanwhile, the Venetians were equally active. 
The sea was covered with the ships of the rival 
republics; an engagement ensued, much blood 
was spilt, and many brave citizens were lost on 
both sides. In fine, after a long and cruel war, 
in which the two republics reaped nothing but 
shame, they made peace. 

A window was once the cause of a war, and 
very oddly, too. When the palace of Trianon was 
building for Louis XIV., at the end of the park, 
at Versailles, the king, one day, went to inspect 
it, accompanied by Louvois, secretary at war, and 
superintendent of the building. The sovereign 
and the minister were walking together, when 
the king remarked that one of the windows was 
out of shape, and smaller than the rest; this 
Louvois denied, asserting that he could not per- 
ceive the least difference. Louis had it mea- 
sured, and finding that he was right in his ob- 
servation, treated Louvois with contumely, before 
the whole eourt. This so incensed the minister, 
that when he reached home he was heard to say 
he would find better employment for a sovereign 
than that of insulting his favorites; Louvois was 
as good as his word; for, by his haughtiness and 
ill-temper, he insulted the other leading powers 
of Europe, and occasioned the sanguinary war of 
1689, between Louis on the one side, and the 
empire, Holland, and England, on the other. The 
treaty of Reyswick, in 1697, terminated the war, 
by which Louis gained nothing, acknowledged 
William IIT. as King of Great Britain, and re- 
stored the Duke of Lorraine to his dominions. 
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WINE-GLASS. 





BY MRS MARY A DENISON. 





‘‘PLEDGE with wine—pledge with wine!” 
cried the young and thoughtless Harvey Wood ; 
‘*Pledge with wine!”’ ran through the brilliant 
crowd. 

The beautiful bride grew pale—the decisive 
hour had come. She pressed her white hands 
together, and the leaves of the bridal wreath 
trembled on her pure brow; her breath came 
quicker, her heart beat wilder. 

“Yes, Marion, lay aside your scruples for 
this once,” said the judge, in a low tone, going 
toward his daughter; ‘the company expect it; 


do not so seriously infringe upon the rules of 


etiquette; in your own home act as you please ; 
but in mine, for this once, please me.” 

Every eye was turned toward the bridal pair. 
Marion’s principles were well known. Henry 
had been a convivialist ; but, of late, his friends 
| noted the change in his manners, the difference 
in his habits—and to-night they watched him to 
see, as they sneeringly said, if he was tied down 
| to a woman’s opinion so soon. 

Pouring a brimming beaker, they held it with 
tempting smiles toward Marion. She was still 
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very pale, though more composed; and her hand 
shook not as, smiling back, she gracefully ac- 
cepted the crystal tempter, and raised it to her 
lips. But scarcely had she done so, when every 
hand was arrested by her piercing exclamation 
of, ‘“‘Oh! how terrible!” 

‘What is it?” cried one and all, thronging 
together; for she had slowly carried the glass 
at arm’s length, and was fixedly regarding it as 
though it were some hideous object. 

‘‘ Wait,” she answered, while an inspired light 
shone from her dark eyes; ‘wait, and I will 
tell you. I see,” she added, slowly, pointing one 
jeweled finger at the sparkling ruby—‘‘a sight 
that beggars all description; and yet listen—I 
will paint it for you if I can. It is a lonely 
spot; tall mountains crowned with verdure rise 
in awful sublimity around; a river runs through, 
and bright flowers grow to the water’s edge. 
There is a thick, warm mist, that the sun seeks 
vainly to pierce. Trees, lofty and beautiful, 
wave to the airy motion of birds; but there—a 
group of Indians gather; they flit to and fro with 
something like sorrow upon their dark brows. 
And in their midst lies a manly form—but his 
cheek, how deathly, his eye wild with the fitful 
fire of fever! One friend stands beside him— 
nay, I should say, kneels; for see, he is pillow- 
ing that poor head upon his breast. 

‘¢Genius in ruins—oh! the high, holy-looking 
brow! why should death mark it, and he so 
young? Look how he throws back the damp 
curls! see him clasp his hands! hear his thrill- 
ing shrieks for life! mark how he clutches at 
the form of his companion, imploring to be 
saved! Oh! hear him ¢all piteously his father’s 
name—see him twine his fingers together as he 
shrieks for his sister—his only sister—the twin 
of his soul—weeping for him in his distant native 
land! 

‘‘See!” she exclaimed, while the bridal party 
shrank back, the untasted wine trembling in 
their faltering grasp, and the judge fell, over- 
powered, upon his seat—‘‘see! his arms are 
lifted to heaven—he prays, how wildly, for 
mercy! hot fever rushes through his veins. The 
friend beside him is weeping ; awe-stricken, the 
dark men move silently away, and leave the 
living and the dying together.” 

There was a hush in that princely parlor, 
broken only by what seemed a smothered sob 
from some manly bosom. The bride stood yet 
upright, with quivering lip, and tears stealing to 
the outward edge of her lashes. Her beautiful 
arm has lost its tension, aud the glass, with its 
little, troubled, red waves came slowly toward 
the range of her vision. She spoke again; 
every lip was mute. Her voice was low, faint, 
yet awfully distinct; she still fixed her sorrowful 
glance upon the wine-cup. 





‘‘It is evening now; the great white moon is 
coming up, and its beams lie gently on his fore- 
head. He moves not; his eyes are set in their 
sockets; dim are their piercing glances; in vain 
his friend whispers the name of father and sis- 
ter—death is there. Death—and no soft hand, 
no gentle voice to bless and soothe him. His 
head sinks back! one convulsive shudder! he is 
dead !” 

A groan ran through the assembly, so vivid 
was her description, so unearthly her look, so 
inspired her manner, that what she described 
seemed actually to have taken place, then and 
there. They noticed also that the bridegroom 
hid his face in his hands and was weeping. 

“Dead!” she repeated again, her lips quiver- 
ing faster, and her voice more and more broken; 
‘‘and there they scoop him a grave; and there, 
without a shroud, they lay him down in that 
damp, reeking earth. The only son of a proud 
father, the only, the idolized brother of a fond 
sister. And he sleeps to-day in that distant 
country, with no stone to mark the spot. There 
he lies—my father’s son—my own twin brother! 
a victim to this deadly poison. Father,’’ she ex- 
claimed, turning suddenly, while the tears rained 
down her beautiful cheeks, ‘‘ father, shall I drink 
it now ?” 

The form of the old judge seemed convulsed 
with agony. He raised uot his head, but in a 
smothered voice he faltered—‘“‘ No, no, my child, 
in God’s name—no.” 

She lifted the glittering goblet, and letting it 
suddenly fall to the floor, it was dashed in a 
thousand pieces. Many a tearful eye watched 
her movement, and, instantaneously, every wine- 
glass was transferred to the marble table on 
which it had been prepared. Then, as she 
looked at the fragments of crystal, she turned 
to the company, saying, ‘‘ Let no friend, here- 
after, who loves me, tempt me to peril my soul 
for wine. Not firmer are the everlasting hills 
than my resolve, God helping me, never to touch 
or taste that terrible poison. And he to whom I 
have given my hand—who watched over my 
brother’s dying form in that last solemn hour, 
and buried the dear wanderer there by the river 
in that land of gold, will, I trust, sustain me in 
my resolye-—will you not, my husband ?” 

His glistening eyes, his sad, sweet smile, was 
her answer. The judge left the room, and when, 
an hour after, he returned, and with a more 
subdued manner, took part in the entertainment 
of the bridal guests, no one could fail to read 
that he too had determined to banish the enemy 
at once and forever from his princely home. 

Those who were present at that wedding can 
never forget the impressions thus solemnly made 
—many, from that hour, forswore the social 
glass. 
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Aut the world has heard of Captain Mayne 
Reid—all that portion of it at least who remem- 
ber the Mexican war, and his gallant exploits 
therein—to which we might add the other por- 
tion, who are generally conversant with American 
lighter literature, and recall his frequent contri- 
butions to it a few years since. Since that time 
Captain Reid has figured in London, in divers 
capacities, both literary and political. It is, 
however, of his excellent juvenile works that we 
would now speak. 

These minor productions, thrown off appa- 
rently without labor, and with great spirit, have 
attained a reputation shared by none since the 
days of the far-famed Peter Parley books. They 
are full of sound information, based on practical 
observation and study, and are invariably as in- 
teresting for grown persons as for the boys, for 
whom they are professedly written. As a speci- 
men of his style we give the subjoined extract, 
describing a very peculiar method of killing the 
lion, practiced in South Africa, and which oc- 
curs in his last book, ‘‘ The Young Yagers.’”’ We 
should premise, with reference to the extract, 
that a party of hunters had seen two gemsboks— 
a species of antelope—attacked by a lion and 
lioness, and that the lion in springing upon his 
prey had been transfixed by the sharp horn of 
the antelope. The lioness, however, had not re- 
treated, and the hunters dared not attack her. 
Finally a Caffer African, named Congo, belong- 
ing to the party, offered to kill her after the 
manner of his tribe: 

‘‘Certainly there was something mysterious 
about the matter. The lion still kept his posi- 
tion; no motion could be observed, no sound 
escaped him; whereas the lioness uttered in- 
cessantly her shrill growling, at the same time 
pacing to and fro, round and round, the con- 
fused heap of bodies! She made no attempt to 
feed, though her prey lay bleeding before her. 
Surely her lord was not the cause of her absti- 
nence! Did he insist upon having both the car- 
casses to himself ? 

Sometimes it is so. Sometimes an old male 
plays the selfish tvrant, and keeps the younger 
and weaker members of his family off, till he 
has gorged himself, permitting them to make a 
**second table” of his leavings. 

In the present instance this was not likely. 
There were two whole carcasses—large fat car- 
casses—enough for both. Besides, the lioness 
was evidently the lion’s own mate—his wife. It 
was scarcely probable he would treat her so. 
Among human beings instances of such selfish- 
ness—such a gross want of gallantry, are, I re- 
gret to say, by no means rare; but the young 


yiagers could not believe the lion guilty of such 
shabby conduct—the lion, Buffon’s type of no- 
bility! No such thing. But how wasit? The 
lioness still growled and paced about, ever and 
anon stooping near the head of her partner, 
which was not visible from the camp, and 
placing her snout in contact with his as if kiss- 
ing him. Still there was no sign of any response, 
no motion on his part; and, after watching for 
a good while without perceiving any, the hunters 
at length became satisfied that the lion was 
dead. 

He was dead—as Julius Ceesar or a door-nail, 
and so, too, was the brace of gemsboks. The 
lioness was the only living thing left from that 
sanguinary conflict! 

As soon as the hunters became satisfied of 
this, they began to deliberate among themselves 
what was best to be done. They wished to get 
possession of the venison, but there was no hope 
of their being able to do so, as long as the 
lioness remained upon the ground. 

To have attempted to drive her off at that mo- 
| ment, would have been a most perilous under- 
| taking. She was evidently excited to madness, 
and would have charged upon any creature that 
had shown itself in her neighborhood. The 
_ frenzied manner in which she paced about, and 
lashed her sides with her tail, her fierce and 
determined look, and deep angry growl, all told 
the furious rage she was in. There was menace 
in her every movement. The hunters saw this, 
and prudently withdrew themselves—so as to 
be near the wagons in case she might come that 
way. 

They thought that by waiting awhile she 
would go off, and then they could drag the ante- 
lopes up to camp. 

But after waiting a good while, they observed 
no change in the conduct of the fierce brute. She 
still paced around as before, and abstained from 
touching the carcasses. As one of the yiigers 
observed, she continued to ‘‘ play the dog in the 
manger,’’—would neither eat herself, nor suffer 
anybody else to eat.” 

This remark, which was made by little Jan, 
elicited a round of laughter, that sounded in 
strange contrast with the melancholy howl of the 
lioness, which still continued to terrify the ani- 
mals of the camp. Even the dogs cowered 
among the wheels of the wagons, or kept close 
to the heels of their masters. It is true that 
many of these faithful brutes, had they been set 
on, would have manfully battled with the lioness, 
big as she was. But the young yigers well 





knew that dogs before the paws of an angry lion 
are like mice under the claws of a cat. 
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did not think of setting them on, unless they had 
themselves made an attack; and that, the advice 
of Hans, coupled with the counsels they had re- 
ceived before leaving home, prevented them from 
doing. They had no intention of meddling with 
the lioness; and hoped she would soon retire, 
and leave the game, or part of it, on the ground. 

After waiting a long while, and seeing that 
the lioness showed no symptoms of leaving the 
spot, they despaired of dining on oryx venison, 
and once more set to broiling their slices of bil- 
tong. 

They had not yet commenced eating, when 
they perceived a new arrival upon the scene of 
the late struggle. Half a dozen hyenas appeared 
upon the ground; and although these had not 
yet touched the carcasses, but were standing a 
little way off—through fear of the lioness—their 
hungry looks told plainly what their intention 
was in coming there. 

Now the presence of these hideous brutes was 
a new point for consideration. If the lioness 
should allow them to begin their feast upon the 
antelopes, in a very short while scarce a morsel 
of either would remain. The yiigers, although 
they had resigned all hope of dining on the gems- 
bok venison, nevertheless looked forward to 
making their supper of it; but if the hyenas 
were permitted to step in, they would be dis- 
appointed. 

How were the brutes to be kept off ? 

To drive them off would be just as perilous an 
undertaking as to drive off the lioness herself. 

Once more Groot Willem and Hendrik talked 
about attacking the latter; but, as before, were 
opposed by Hans, who had to use all his influ- 
ence with his companions before he could induce 
them to abandon the rash project. 

At this moment an unexpected proposal put 
an end to their discussion. 

The proposal came from Congo, the Kaffir. It 
was neither less nor more than that he himself 
should go forth and do battle with the lioness ! 

‘*What! alone?” 

* Alone.” 

“You are mad, Congo. 
to pieces.” 

‘*No fear, Mynheeren Congo the leuw kill 
without getting scratch. You see, young mas- 
ters.” 

‘* What! without arms? without a gun?” 

**Congo not know how use one,” replied the 
Kaffir, ‘‘ you see how I do’im,” he continued. 
** All Congo ask you not comein way. Young 
masters, here stay and Congo leave to himself. 
No danger. Mynheeren, Congo fear if go yen- 
der help him—leuw very mad. Congo not care 
for that—so much mad, so much better—leuw 
no run away.” 

‘‘ But what do you intend to do, Congo ?” 


You would be torn 





‘¢ Mynheeren soon all see—see how Congo kill 
lion.” 

The hunters were disposed to look upon the 
Kaffir as about to make a reckless exposure of 
his life. Swartboy would have treated the pro- 
posal as a boast, and laughed thereat, but Swart- 
boy remembered the humiliation he had had in 
the morning on account of similar conduct; and 
though he feared to be further outstripped in 
hunter-craft by his rival, he had the prudence 
upon this occasion to conceal his envy. He bit 
his thick lips, and remained silent. Some of the 
boys, and especially Hans, would have dissuaded 
Congo from his purpose; but Groot Willem was 
inclined to let him have his way. Groot Willem 
knew the Kaffir better than any of the others. 
He knew, morever, that savage as he was, he 
was not going to act any foolish part for the 
mere sake of braggadocia. He could be trusted. 
So said Groot Willem. 

This argument, combined with a desire to eat 
gemsbok venison for supper, had its effect. 
Arend and Hans gave in. 

Congo had full permission to battle with the 
lioness. 

Congo had now become an object of as great 
interest as in the morning. Greater in fact, for 
the new danger he was about to undergo—a 
combat with an enraged lioness—was accounted 
still greater than that of fording the Gareep, 
and the interest was in proportion. With eager 
eyes the young yiigers stood watching him as he 
prepared himself for the encounter. 

He was but a short while in getting ready. 
He was seen to enter the Van Wyk wagon, and 
in less than three minutes come out again fully 
armed and equipped. The lioness would not 
have long to wait for her assailant. 

The equipment of the Kaffir must needs be 
described. 

It was simple enough, though odd to a stran- 
ger’s eye. It was neither more nor less than 
the equipment of a Zooloo warrior. 

In his right hand he held a bunch of assegais 
—in all six of them. 

What is an * assegai ?” 

It is a straight lance, or spear, though not to 
be used as one. It is smaller than either of these 
weapons, shorter and more slender in the shaft, 
but like them armed with an iron head, of arrow 
shape. In battle it is not retained in the hand, 
but flung at the enemy, often from a considerable 
distance. It is, in short, a ‘‘javelin,” or ‘‘dart” 
—such as was used in Europe before fire-arms 
became known, and such as at present forms the 
war weapon of all the savage tribes of Southern 
Africa, but especially those of the Kaffir nations. 
And well know they how to project this danger- 
ous missile. At the distance of a hundred yards 
they will send it with a force as great, and an 
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aim as unerring as either bullet or arrow! The 
assegai is flung by a single arm. 

Of these javelins Congo carried six, spanning 
their slender shafts with his long muscular 
fingers. 

The assegais were not the oddest part of his 
equipment. That was a remarkable thing which 
he bore on his left arm. It was of oval form, 
full six feet in length, by about three in width, 
concave on the side toward his body, and equally 
convex on the opposite. More than any thing 
else did it resemble a small boat, or canoe, made 
of skins stretched over a frame-work of wood, 
and of such materials was it constructed. It 
was, in fact, a shield—a Zooloo shield—though 
of somewhat larger dimensions than those used 
in war. Notwithstanding its great size, it was 
far from clumsy, but light, tight and firm—so 
much so that arrow, assegai, or bullet, striking 
it upon the convex side, would have glanced off 
as from a plate of steel. 

A pair of strong bands fastened inside, along 
the bottom, enabled the wearer to move it about 
at will; and placed upright, with its lower end 
resting upon the ground, it would have sheltered 
the body of the tallest man. It sheltered that of 
Congo, and Congo was no dwarf. 

Without another word, he walked out, the 
huge carapace on his left arm, five of the assegais 
clutched in his left hand, while one that he had 
chosen for the first throw he held in his right. 
This one was grasped near the middle, and car- 
ried upon the balance. 

No change had taken place in the situation of 
affairs out upon the plain. In fact, there had 
not been much time for any. Scarce five minutes 
had elapsed from the time the Kaffir stated his 
purpose, until he went forth to execute it. The 
lioness was still roaming about, uttering her 
frightful screams. The hyenas were still there. 
The moment the Kaffir was seen approaching, 
the cowardly hyenas fled with a howl, and soon 
disappeared under the bosch. 

Far different with the lioness. She seemed to 
pay no regard to the approach of the hunter. 
She neither turned her head, nor looked in. the 
direction he was coming. Her whole attention 
was absorbed by the mass of bodies upon the 
plain. She yelled her savage notes as she re- 
garded them. She was, no doubt, lamenting the 
fate of her grim and swarthy partner, that lay 
dead before her eyes. At all events, she did not 
seem to notice the hunter, until he had got with- 
in twenty paces of the spot! 

At that distance the Kaffir halted, rested his 
huge shield upon the ground—still holding it 
erect—poised the assegai a moment in his right 
hand, and then sent it whizzing through the 
air. 

It pierced the side of the tawny brute, and 





hung quivering between her ribs. Only for a 
moment. The fierce animal doubled round upon 
herself, caught the shaft in her teeth, and broke 
it off as if it had been a straw! 

The blade of the assegai still remained in the 
flesh, but the lioness waited no longer. She had 
now perceived her enemy; and, uttering a venge- 
ful scream, she sprang toward him. With one 
tremendous bound she cleared three-fourths of 
the space that lay between them, and a second 
would have carried her upon the shoulders of 
the Kaffir; but the latter was prepared to re- 
ceive her, and, as she rose to her second leap, he 
disappeared suddenly from the scene! As if by 
magic, he had vanished; and had not the boys 
been watching his every movement, they would 
have been at a loss to know what had become of 
him. But they knew that under that oval con- 
vex form, whose edges rested upon the earth, 
lay Congo, the Kaffir. There lay he, like a tor- 
toise in its shell, clutching the straps with all his 
might, and pressing his carapace firmly against 
the ground! 

The lioness was more astonished than the 
spectators. At the second leap she pitched right 
down upon the shield, but the drum-like noise 
made by her weight, and the hard, firm sub- 
stance encountered by her claws, quite discon- 
certed her, and springing aside, she stood gazing 
at the odd object with looks of alarm! 

She stood but for a moment, and then, utter- 
ing a savage growl of disappointment, turned tail 
upon it, and trotted off! 

This growl guided Congo. The shield was 
raised from the ground—only on one side, and 
but a very little way at first—just enough to 
enable the hunter to see the stern of the retreat- 
ing lioness. 

Then the Kaffir rose quickly to his feet, and 
holding the shield erect, prepared for the casting 
of a second assegai. 

This was quickly thrown and pierced the ani- 
mal in the flank, where shaft and all remained 
sticking in the flesh. The lioness turned with 
redoubled fury, once more charged upon her as- 
sailant, and as before, was met by the hard con- 
vex surface of the shield. This time she did not 
immediately retreat, but stood menacing the 
strange object, striking it with her clawed hoofs, 
and endeavoring to turn it over. 

Now was the moment of peril for Congo. Had 
the lioness succeeded in making a capsize, it 
would have been all up with him, poor fellow! 
But he knew the danger, and with one hand 
clutching the leathern straps, and the other 
bearing upon the edge of the frame, he was able 
to hold firm and close—closer even ‘‘ than a bar- 
nacle to a ship’s copper.” 

After venting her rage in several impotent at- 
tempts to break or overturn the carapace, the 
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lioness at length went growling away toward her 
former position. 

Her growls, as before, guided the actions of 
Congo. He was soon upon his feet, another 
assegai whistled through the air, and pierced 
through the neck of the lioness. 

But, as before, the wound was not fatal, and 
the animal, now enraged to a frenzy, charged 
once more upon her assailant. So rapid was her 
advance, that it was with great difficulty Congo 
got under cover. A moment later, and his ruse 
would have failed, for the claws of the lion rat- 
tled upon the shield as it descended. 

He succeeded, however, in planting himself 
firmly, and was once more safe under the thick 
buffalo hide. The lioness now howled with dis- 
appointed rage; and after spending some min- 
utes in fruitless endeavors to. upset the shield, 
she once more desisted. This time, however, 
instead of going away, the angry brute kept 
pacing round and round, and at length lay down 
within three feet of the spot. Congo was besieged! 

The boys saw at a glance that Congo was a 
captive. The look of the lioness told them this, 
Though she was several hundred yards off, they 
could see that she wore an air of determination, 
and was not likely to depart from the spot with- 
out having her revenge. There could be no 
question about it—the Kaffir was in ‘a scrape.” 

Should the lioness remain, how was he to get 
out of it? He could not escape by any means. 
To raise the shield would be to tempt the fierce 
brute upon him. Nothing could be plainer than 
that. 

The boys shouted aloud to warn him of his 
danger. They feared that he might not be aware 
of the close proximity of his enemy. 

Notwithstanding the danger, there was some- 
thing ludicrous in the situation in which the 
Kaffir was placed ; and the young hunters, though 
anxious about the result, could scarce keep from 
laughter, as they looked forth upon the plain. 

There lay the lioness within three feet of the 
shield, regarding it with fixed and glaring eyes, 
and at intervals uttering her savage growls. 
There lay the oval form, with Congo beneath, 
motionless and silent. A strange pair of adver- 
saries, indeed! 

Long time the lioness kept her close vigil, 
scarce moving her body from its crouching atti- 
tude. Her tail only vibrated from side to side, 
and the muscles of her jaws quivered with sub- 
subdued rage. The boys shouted repeatedly to 
warn Congo; though no reply came from the 
hollow interior of the carapace. They might 
have spared their breath. The cunning Kaffir 
knew as well as they the position of his enemy. 
Her growls, as well as her loud breathing, kept 
him admonished of her whereabouts; and he well 
understood how to act under the circumstances. 








For a full half-hour this singular scene con- 
tinued; and as the lioness showed no signs of 
deserting her post, the young yiigers at length 
determined upon an attack, or, at all events, a 
feint that would draw her off. 

It was close upon sunset, and should night 
come down, what would become of Congo? In 
the darkness he might be destroyed. He might 
relax his watchfulness—he might go to sleep, 
and then his relentless enemy would have the 
advantage. 

Something must be done to release him from 
his narrow prison—and at once. 

They had saddled and mounted their horses, 
and were about to ride forth, when the sharp- 
eyed Hans noticed that the lioness was much 
farther off from the shield than when he last 
looked that way. And yet she had not moved— 
at all events, no one had seen her stir—and she 
was still in the very same attitude! How then? 

‘*Ha! look yonder! the shield is moving!” 

As Hans uttered these words, the eyes of all 
turned suddenly upon the carapace. 

Sure enough, it was moving. Slowly and 
gradually it seemed to glide along the ground, 
like a huge tortoise, though its edges remained 
close to the surface. Although impelled by no 
visible power, all understood what this moticn 
meant—Congo was the moving power! 

The yigers held their bridles firm, and sat 
watching with breathless interest. 

In a few minutes more the shield had moved 
full ten paces from the crouching lioness. The 
latter seemed not to notice this change in the 
relative position of herself and her cunning ad- 
versary. If she did, she beheld it rather with 
feelings of curiosity or wonder than otherwise. 
At all events, she kept her post until the curious 
object had gone a wide distance from her. 

She might not have suffered it to go much 
farther; but it was now far enough for her ad- 
versary’s purpose, for the shield suddenly be- 
came erect, and the Kaffir once more sent his 
assegai whirring from his hand. 

It was the fatal shaft! The lioness chanced 
to be crouching broadside toward the hunter. 
His aim was true, and the barbed iron pierced 
through her heart. A sharp growl, that was 
soon stifled—a short despairing struggle, that 
soon ended, and the mighty brute lay motionless 
in the dust! 

A loud *‘ hurrah!” came from the direction of 
the camp, and the young yiigers now galloped 
forth upon the plain, and congratutated Congo 
upon the successful result of his perilous conflict. 

The group of dead bodies was approached, and 
there a new surprise awaited the hunters. The 
lion was dead, as they had long since conjec- 
tured—the sharp horns of the oryx had done the 
work; but what astonished all of them wag, that 
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the horns that had impaled the body of the great 
lion still remained sticking in his side. The 
oryx had been unable to extricate them, and 
would thus have perished along with her victim, 
even had the lioness not arrived to give the fatal 
blow! 

This, both Congo and Swartboy assured the 
party, was no uncommon occurrence, and the 





bodies of the lion and gemsbok are often found 
upon the plains locked in this fatal embrace! 

The cow gemsbok, yielding the more tender 
venison, was soon skinned and cut up; and as 
the delicious steaks spurted over the red coals 
of their camp-fire, the young yagers became very 
merry, and laughed at the singular incidents of 
the day. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS 


ABOUT PRESENTIMENTS. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the element, 
Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
By higher, sometimes humbler guides, 
When lights of reason fail. Worpsworra. 


Do you not believe in presentiments? Not the 
sickly trifling of an unguided imagination, which 
generally works its own ruin, but those deep, 


| 


—— “the down was on the wings 
Of hoary time.” 
Presentiments must be classed among those 


solemn impressions which are alone worthy the mysterious things, the understanding of which 
name. It is the present custom to laugh at all | pertains to a higher order of knowledge than any 
such ideas. Earth has thrown aside the gay | which could be won from the tree ‘to be desired 


mantle of romance which wrapped her youthful 
form, and with the sober attire of advancing age 
has also assumed the philosopher’s cap and the 
attitude of a Fadladeen. I will not decide 
whether this is a better posture than her former 
one, which resembled that of the enthusiastic 
Femoray. She is_far too sweeping in her con- 
demnation of the “dreams of her childhood.” 
It is not well to burn all as chaff without exam- 
ining, and that in a different spirit from any 
hitherto exercised. They will not yield her their 
beauty, and in that their truth—for there is no 
beauty without truth—when trampled on; as 
one obtains the rarest treasures of sweetness 
from lilies-of-the-vale by crushing them. Her 
temper must be that described by St. Paul, one 
that ‘‘hopeth all things, endureth all things,” 
for much of Job’s grace doth it require to clear 
away the mass of error and folly which sur- 
rounds the truth. Like the jewel in the toad’s 
head, it is environed with darkness and stupidity, 
but the gem glows with a brightness that may 
light to yet undiscovered paths. She must divest 
herself also: of her pride in the present, must 
not rate so highly the march of mind as to deem 
that all the beliefs of past centuries, not sanc- 
tioned by the popular voice of this, are unwor- 
thy of acceptance. ‘* Day unto day uttereth 
speech,” and why may we not learn something 
from that voice which echoed among the rocks 
and fields of the younger world, when 





to make one wise.”” There are many such mys- 
teries which we cannot read by our dim sunlight 
or candle; we must wait till we walk in that 
land where ‘‘they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun.” Our own existence is one of them 
—where is there a darker mystery? and yet we 
act in reference to it with confidence and deci- 
sion. Then let no one doubt presentiments on 
account of their mysterious character—once as- 
certain their truth, and let that be no objection 
in the eyes of beings ‘‘fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” 

As I have said, the comprehension of them 
belongs to a higher knowledge than lies within 
the grasp of our reasoning powers. 

* All heaven-born instincts shun the touch 

Of vulgar sense.” 
We must read them by the pure light of our own 
nature. We must call back the impressions of 
early childhood, When we, in our infant sim- 
plicity, had the consciousness of higher things 
above us and around us than any which later 
years can know—we, 

“On whom those truths did rest, 

Which men are toiling all their lives to find.” 
And yet we cannot expect to fully understand 
them, although they surround and interlace with 
our earthly course. They form a chord, a 
strange, deep-toned chord, in the “still. sad 
music of humanity.” They are the lingerings 
of Eden, or rather, they are the broken and dis- 
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persed reflections of what in Eden was bright 
and glorious as the morning-star. They are in- 
timations of our previous existence; for, 


“‘Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


It is not necessary that we fully understand 
them. We can learn enough for full conviction 
of their truth—their solemn and important truth. 
And we may also, if imbued with the right 
spirit, gain knowledge to assist us to distinguish 
true presentiments from impressions not worthy 
the name. 

The purpose for which presentiments are sent, 
we cannot fathom; but may it not be a part of 
their design to give us a foreshadowing of the 
mode in which we shall obtain knowledge in our 
future home. Here it is a slow and tedious pro- 
cess. There, knowledge may come to us as the 
teachings of presentiments now. They are per- 
haps as the leaves of that 





“blue flower, which, Bramins say, 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise.” 


The purpose of presentiments is, of course, 
good, but their effect has not always been so. 
The clay soil of earth clings tothem. Ignorance 
and superstition have debased them to their own 
unworthy ends. A passage occurs to me in the 
‘¢ Lady of the Lake,” in which presentiments are 
represented as classed by the Gaels with dreams 
and omens, and sought in the same way by a 
Highland seer. The wizard tries to coin from 
the unseen powers an intimation of the issue of 
the approaching contest between Clan Alpine 
and the Lowland armies, and for that purpose, 
makes his couch for the night in a dark and fear- 
ful spot, fitted to rouse and stimulate all enthu- 
siam and wild superstition, and there awaits the 
revealment. It comes, not by voice or vision, 
but in the form of a presentiment. The con- 
cluding lines are a fine description of the way in 
which presentiments come to the mind— 

“ Not spoke in word or blazed in scroll, 
But berne and branded on my soul.” 

There are some bright spots in the history of 
presentiments, which I might point out, if I had 
time. 

This is a subject too full of poetry to have 
been neglected by the great masters of the art. 
Witness the beautiful poem of Wordsworth, the 
last stanza of which stands at the head of these 
rambling remarks, and many other passages, 
scattered through the works of the sons and 
daughters of the lyre. 

These still, strange birds, that cleave the 
twilight air, do not visit all the children of earth. 
There are many who never entertain these 
‘‘angels unawares ;” for, in one respect at least, 





they are like angels, their visits are ‘‘few and 
far between.’”’ I hardly know whether tnose 
over whose brows their pinions wave, are favored 
or not. The sweep of their wing is often dark 
and ominous. 

I have in my mind a circumstance, which has 
for some time invested the subject of presenti- 
ments with a deep and melancholy interest for 
me. It relates to the dearest my heart has ever 
known, who, with the last May-beams, 

“ Folded her pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more.” 
To her soul, even in the full glow of health and 
happiness, was sent a foreboding that an early 
grave would be made for her, in the strange 
land, far from friends and home, where she then 
was. Thus ran the lines in which she told me 
her steadfast impression—‘‘ My health is better 
than ever before, and yet I feel a strong presen- 
timent that I shall find an early grave, and find 
it at the South. It does not seem to me that I 
am ever to visit the North again. I seek but in 
vain to divest myself of the idea that ere many 
months have elapsed, I shall be numbered witk 
the dead.” 

I regarded this as merely an effusion of tem- 
porary gloom, and in my next letter scolded her 
heartily for giving way to such causeless depres- 
sion. But it was no fancy, it was the solemn 
shadow from the wing of the Angel of Death. 
In reply to my letter, I received a few lines 
written for her by a friend, informing me of her 
sudden and dangeorous illness. The paper fell 
from my hands, as there flashed upon me the 
recollection of the unspeakably mournful words 
in which she had told me of the prophetic insight 
which had been given to her soul. I felt that 
her doom was sealed, and during the many long 
months of weary anguish and deceitful intervals 
of hope that followed, my heart never anticipated 
aught but death whenever it reverted to that 
singular presentiment. And so, alas! it proved. 
There came a season of intense and almost more 
than human suffering, and then the grave was 
filled which that darkening shadow had pointed 
out. 

Is it wonderful that I should believe in pre- 
sentiments? I do solemnly think that a portion 
of the knowledge of futurity was sent to her, the 
early-appointed dead. Such instances are not 
common. It is almost impossible that they 
should be so. It is certainly not desirable, and 
in their infrequency we see another instance of 
the goodness of our Father; and also, a reason 
why they are ridiculed; for, whatever is rarely 
seen, and when seen, partly incomprehensible, 
is ever regarded by the would-be wise—by those 
whose eyes are always fixed in one direction— 
as an exhalation from the dark morasses of 
earth, not asa heaven-descending cloud of glory. 
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KATE REJOINING HER SISTER AND THE GIPSY. 


A..GAPSY AAPOR Y. 


‘*WELL, but, aunty,” said my niece, incredu- 
lously, ‘‘surely more than two years must have 
elapsed between the taking of the two portraits?” 

She was on a visit, for the first time, at my 
old-fashioned, secluded abode on the Kentish 
coast, and the exclamation was occasioned by my 
showing her, among other curiosities, two minia- 
ture portraits of myself. 

‘That was all, my love, I assure you,” I re- 
plied,- smiling. 

‘‘But see,” she persisted, ‘‘the hair of the 
first one is a deep brown, while that of the other 
is absolutely gray. You’re joking, surely, 
aunty ?” 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘it is quite true, Kate; and 
if you are in the humor to listen to a story, I 


15 





will tell you how it happened. And I suppose I 
shall not abate your curiosity to hear it, when 
I tell you that it was your own mother—my sis- 
ter—who caused my hair to fade from chestnut 
to snowy-white, not in two years, but in a single 
night. 

‘‘Our mother, as you are aware, died very 
young, leaving me and my sister little children. 
Your grandfather, whose business kept him con- 
stantly in town, purchased this place, as being 
the healthiest that could be found; and here, in 
charge of a governess and housekeeper, we pass- 
ed many years of happy childhood. Thus we 
lived, till Kate, who was two years older than I, 
had completed her twentieth year, when the 


news came of father’s sudden death. We were 
225 
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amply provided for, and having no other rela- 


tions beside a few distant cousins, we resolved to 
continue our residence on the spot where we had 


spent so many happy years, and apart from the | 


busy world. 

‘‘Perhaps I should have said that Kate re- 
solved—I had nothing to do with the arrange- 
ment; for, beside being two yerrs younger, | 
was but a delicate girl, Kate was my superior 
every way, and at the time I speak of, she was 
a tall, handsome woman, with raven ringlets and 
dark, flashing eyes; im fact, every one in our 
neighborhood looked on her as a woman, and on 
me as a mere child. 

‘¢ About a year after father died, there came 
down here a young man, an officer of the coast- 
guard. As it happened that the road from the 
guard-station to our house was by far the plea- 
santest, I suppose it was only natural that he 
should choose that road for his walks, and that 
being fond of flowers, he should always stop to 
admire our beautiful garden; and to carry out 
his love for the beautiful, it would have been a 
wonder had he failed to notice handsome Kate 
Gordon, as we busied ourselves about the flower- 
beds in the evening. 

‘¢ An intimacy sprung up, and from compli- 
ments to Kate’s gardening came conversations 
over the little gate, and from that to converse 
beyond the little gate, and down the beautiful 
lanes, and up to the magnificent cliffs that over- 
looked the sea, leaving me to trim the flowers 
and water the beds by myself. But I was not 
always in the humor for solitary gardening, and 
often when they set off on a ramble, I would by 
myself take a quiet stroll along the beach, or in 
the wood, and watch the gipsy children at play. 

‘¢This state of affairs continued for some time, 
till, as Captain Beacham told Kate his duties had 
been increased, and prevented his visits, he came 
less and less frequently; and as his visits to our 
cottage decreased, so did Kate’s cheerfulness ; 
she became silent and thoughtful, and at times 
even cross and harsh toward me. Little at the 
time did I guess the cause. 

‘One beautiful autumn evening I had per- 
suaded Kate to accompany me on a short walk, 
and we chanced to wander into the wood and 
near the encampment of the gipsies. No sooner 
did they observe us, than an old crone came hob- 
bling toward us, and, as usual, asked permission 
‘to tell our fortunes.’ I gave the old woman a 
trifle, and still keeping Kate’s arm, prepared to 
go on, when, to my surprise, she seemed to lin- 
ger as though undecided. This was the more 
surprising, as I knew she had the greatest con- 
tempt for such nonsense. 

‘¢«Come, Kate,’ said I, ‘you surely do not 
want your fortune told.’ 

‘“«*Maybe thee recollects the old proverb, 
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‘*Forewarned, forearmed,”’ said the crone, 
sharply, as she saw that through me she was 
likely to lose a customer. At these words Kate 
started; her face was for a moment crimson and 
then as white as marble. 

‘**Come away, Kate,’ said I, ‘come home, 
dear, I’m sure you’re unwell.’ 

‘+ But, without answering me, she mechanically 
placed her hand on the palm of the gipsy. Of 
the jargon and nonsense she talked, I have no 
recollection; hut, concluding, she said impres- 
sively, glancing at me maliciously the while— 

‘¢ « Above all, lady, beware—the eagle cannot 
always afford to despise the dove.’ 

‘* Kate stayed to hear no more; but, snatching 
away her hand, bounded away up the path be- 
fore her. The shades of night had fallen, and it 
was with difficulty I followed her up the craggy 
steep that lay in a contrary direction from our 
home; she had reached the very summit before I 
came up with her, and there I found her sitting 
on the ground, her face buried in her hands. I 
thought she was crying, but when I touched her 
shoulder, I shall never forget the expression of 
her face, as she looked up, saying, in a harsh, 
sarcastic tone—‘Go, my dear sister, go and 
tell Captain Beacham I wish his dove may bring 
him happiness.’ 

‘*] was astonished. In a moment, the secret 
of her unhappiness, her harshness, was revealed 
tome. I scarcely knew what to answer. 

** * Kate,’ said I, ‘you will never be so mad— 
so unjust.’ 

‘«* What!’ she exclaimed, rising passionately, 
‘will you deny it? Well, do, it will be but the 
continuation of your part; but you have not de- 
ceived me. I have long remarked how curiously 
your ‘* quiet strolls” have coincided with Cap- 
tain Beacham’s increased duties; nay, if I re- 
quired further proofs of your deception, have I 
not found it in your pale lips and downcast 
looks? Go from me-—but I forget, you are at 
least 2 woman.’ 

‘‘She turned abruptly from me, while at the 
same time a piercing cry rent the air, and Kate 
had disappeared. The cliff on whose sumit we 
had stood, jutted over an arm of the sea; her 
passion had blinded her to the danger, and she 
had stepped over the precipice. 

“T did not move, I did not cry; but stood 
terror-stricken and powerless, my arms stretched 
forth into the darkness, my eyes riveted to the 
spot from whence had spring that shriek of 
agony, and then I sank down on the frock in- 
sensible. 

‘‘When I recovered my senses, though still 
confused and bewildered, I saw by the moon- 
light that a man was standing over me, chafing 
my hands, and I recognized him in a moment. 
It was a huge fellow, a gipsy named Ralph— 
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Black Ralph he was called, and was known to 
be one of the greatest rascals in the county. I 
had noticed him hovering near us while the old 
crone was telling Kate’s fortune. 

‘*«That’s right,’ said he, with an oath, ‘I’m 
glad to see you coming round again, for you are 
a brave gal, and I do like pluck, in any shape.’ 

‘His speech and presence amazed me more 
and more, and I passed my hand across my brow 
to collect my thoughts. 

‘¢* What mean you?’ I asked. 
Kate—my sister—where is she ?’ 

‘* «Well, that’s good,’ said he, with a laugh; 
‘who should know better than yourself ?’ 

‘*T could make no reply, but remained gazing 
at him in astonishment. 

‘*¢Come, come,’ said he, ‘honor among ac- 
quaintances, you know. I know all aboutit. I 
saw something was wrong when the gal started 
off, and you after her. I followed you up here, 
and saw how it was; it’s no use being sorry 
now, she’s out of your way, and buried where 
no one will ever find her; but I’m not the fellow 
to betray you, if you will make it worth my 
while.’ 

‘*¢ Betray me!’ I exclaimed; ‘villain, you 
can’t imagine—’ 

‘¢*That you pushed her over the cliff? cer- 
tainly I can; I saw you do it, and will swear it. 
But there’ll be no occasion for any fuss—no one 
knows it but us two. <A few pounds will satisfy 
me, and then you can have Captain What’s-his- 
name, and it’ll be all right.’ 

"46 My conscience told me I was innocent, and I 
knew at the time that the ruffian knew so too. 
I was powerless and at his mercy, so I gave him 
my trinkets, and the little money in my purse, 
with a promise of more on the morrow, as though 


‘My poor 
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I had fallen into the plot, but simply to secure 
his assistance in searching for poor Kate, whom 
it was possible had not fallen into the sea, for 
some feet below the summit of the cliff some 
scrubby bushes projected, and she might have 
fallen there. He told me it was no use to search, 
but as I told him I would not return to the house 
for more money until I was sure she had indeed 
fallen into the ocean, he grumblingly assented. 

‘‘ But it was all in vain; no other trace could 
we find except a few spots of blood on the bushes, 
as though she had struck them in her descent, 
and then fallen the whole horrible depth. 

**Daybreak found us again in the forest, 
making for our cottage, me walking as though in 
a dream, by the side of the gipsy, who the whole 
time was telling me the horrible doom that 
awaited me should the deed come to be known, 
when suddenly our steps were arrested by a cry 
from behind us, and in another moment my own 
darling sister was clasped in my arms. 

‘The gipsy was astonished, and with a fearful 
imprecation made off amongst the old trees. 

‘It appeared that Kate, in falling, had indeed 
been saved by the friendly bushes, where she lay 
insensible, and was from thence conveyed to the 
tent by the gipsy, who had followed us, and seen 
the whole transaction, and we could only suppose 
that he had sought to frighten me into the belief 
that Kate was dead, in order to extort a large 
sum of money. She had lain insensible in the 
tent for some time, but on coming to herself had 
broken away, and was hastening home when she 
encountered us. What would have become of 
Kate had the ruffian succeeded in getting the 
money, we could only conjecture. From that 
day I saw no more of the gipsies or Kate’s 
jealousy.” 
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LIFE’S LITTLE ILLS. 


BY CHAS. DESMARAIS GARDETTE, 


_—— 


Lire’s trials, fellow-mortal, 
Whose burden irks us most, 

Are not those strokes of sterner grief, 
Whose conquest bigots boast; 

But the constant tide of trifles 
Life’s daily stream that fills; 

And that heart whose faith is purest, 
Best bears Life’s Little Ills! 


For oft our heavier sorrows 
We can arm ourselves to bear; 
They cast their shadows far before, 
And warn us to prepare. 





Besides, they come but rarely, 
Like eddies, ’mid the rills, 

Whose devious currents o’er our hearts 
Channel Life’s Little Ils. 


Then, when thou prayest, my brother, 
Pray that thy pulse may flow, 
Unruffled by these shallow tides, 
In calmer depths below— 
So shalt thou learn this lesson— 
That Christian best fulfills 
Life’s graver tasks, who knows to smile 
At all Life’s Little Mis! 
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MY VISIT TO THE INVALID. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I suppose it is well known to every one, that 
there is a class of individuals who live but to 
vent their griefs and sorrows on their fellow- 
mortals, and those persons who are so unlucky 
as to be, even for a period, thrown into their 
society, may well apply to themselves the ex- 
pressive epithet, ‘* victimized.” 

We are not disposed to find fault with these 
afflicted people, for it is our firm conviction that 
it would be as difficult for them to abstain from 
this habit of fault-finding, as for the inebriate to 
relinquish his ‘cups, or the smoker to immolate 
his beloved pipe against the chimney-back. Still, 
we would that they would consider the unhappi- 
ness in which they submerge their families, and 
regard the shade of gloom which crosses the 
brow of the husband as he nears his own door. 
Home is not home, unless the faces which gather 
around the hearthstone are lighted with the 
smiles of contentment, and the hearts filled with 
that self-sacrificing affection which diffuses peace 
and cheerfulness over the whole household. 
What incentive has the father of a family to toil 
day after day to supply the wants of his house, 
when only frowns, complaints, and sour faces 
reward his labors? This is a moral question 
which we have neither time nor will to discuss— 
we will leave it and proceed to our little story, 
which has one merit; if no more, it is literally 
trae. 

A few months ago, one fine pleasant morning 
in August, I was invited by my friend, Mary 
Linley, to ride to a village, which I shall call 
Smithville, a little bird’s-nest place, boasting a 
church, stores, manufactories, and some forty or 
fifty dwelling-houses. 

We were to remain all night at the house of 
Miss Linley’s cousin, and return home the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Henry Smith (the cousin) was an acquaint- 
ance; but his wife I had never seen, although, 
having often heard that she was a confirmed in- 
valid, I expected to see a pale, thin lady, prop- 
ped up in bed with pillows; and, accordingly, 
prepared myself to be very sympathizing and at- 
tentive. Judge then of my surprise, when Mr. 
Smith ushered us into a room containing a robust, 
healthy-looking woman, weighing probably one 
hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois; with a 
color in her cheeks which a modern belle, with 
oceans of carmine’ at her disposal, might well 
envy. Mrs. Smith half reclined on a lounge, 
with a novel in her hand, and two pillows at her 
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back. She partially rose as we entered, and 
greeted us with one eye on the book and the 
other on her visitors. ; 

‘*Ah, good morning—excuse my position, I 
am so unwell this morning, that Iam unable to 
rise! Such a restless night asI passed! The 
doctor says nty nervous system is terribly out of 
order, and then Dr. Kent thinks that it’s the 
neuralgia, after all, and it aint more’n two weeks 
ago that I went to Salmontown to consult Dr. 
Brown about it, and he said he didn’t hesitate to 
pronounce it the tic doloreaux! Oh! dear, dear! 
my side again! Mary, hand me that anodyne 
from the table. Dear, what a pain! Take off 
your things, Miss, and lay them on the hall- 
table—mercy, how my left temple throbs! 
Henry, this lounge aint easy—do see if there 
aint something got under the cushion.” 

Mr. Smith lifted up the passive form of his 
amiable partner, and after a few minutes’ in- 
vestigation, he produced from under the cushion 
one flat-iron, two ancient mustard-seed poultices, 
a towel, a soiled hood, a bundle of newspapers, 
and several pamphlets of yellow-covered litera- 
ture. 

‘‘Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, surveying 
the exhumations, ‘‘why, if I live, there’s my 
smoothing-iron, that has been lost so long! I 
never could think what had become of it; but I 
remember now, I had it heated to put to my 
back when my spinal column got so bad, six 
months ago—no, it wasn’t more than four months 
ago, was it, Henry ?” and the agreeable lady set- 
tled back into her former position. 

Mr. Smith made some efforts to entertain us, 
but his lady put it completely out of his power 
with her incessant clattering of her complaints, 
and after wearying both her audience and her- 
self, she returned to her book. 

I looked at Mary, and Mary smiled. 

Dinner time drew near, and as Mrs. Smith 
kept no domestic, we volunteered to assist her 
in the preparation of that meal—she accepted 
our offer, giving us instructions, and reading at 
the same time; ever and anon shedding a tear 
over the sufferings of her interesting heroine, 
who, she said, was chased by a big black dog 
into a pen of ravenous hogs! 

Suddenly Mrs. Smith roused herself. 

‘¢There, now!” she exclaimed, with an energy 
that startled me, ‘‘you’ve got the stove hot, and 
you might as well iron the clothes in that basket. 
They’ve been setting there more than a week— 
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but I aint felt strong enough to undertake them. 
Oh, mercy! mercy! mercy!” 

I was positively alarmed at this tumultuous 
outbreak, and hastened to her side. 

‘* Pray, madam, what is the matter?” said I, 
looking, no doubt, all the alarm I felt, ‘shall I 
call a physician ?” 

‘©Oh, no!” she replied directly, ‘‘I feel a lit- 
tle better—but I had such a sharp pain in my 
right ankle—dear me! it must have got crooked 
up andcramped. Ah, me! how much some people 
have to suffer, while others get along as easy as 
babies! Now, I’ve had the catarrh and the 
scrofula in my head for more than ten years, 
and about a year age I was taken with the canker 
in the mouth, and that lasted me two months. 
Then I had a felon on my left forefinger, that 
was full six weeks in healing, and then—law! 
there’s the cow in the garden; run, run! quick, 
or my garden sass will be ruined! Oh, my 
nerves! my nerves !” 

Out went Mary and I, upon a tolerable fast 
trot, out into the middle of a bed of weeds, where 
the dew-drops still glistened; congress gaiters 
received thie baptismal rite in short order. The 
cow, after considerable crafty manoeuvring on 
the part of your humble chronicler, was induced 
to go out of a very narrow gate and try her for- 
tune on the highway. Mrs. Smith’s ‘garden 
sass” was saved. 

Poor Mary was minus breath, minus patience, 
plus perspiration and ‘celestial rosy-red,” and 
to confess the truth, I was very nearly in the 
same predicament. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘as you’ve con- 
cluded to iron my clothes, you’ll find the smooth- 
ing-irons in the east room closet—no, in the sink 
cupboard—really, I don’t know as they are there, 
after all; if I hadn’t such an acute pain in my 
left lung, I’d try and get up and find’them for 
you. Hunt round a-most any where, Mary, 
you'll be likely to ran on to them about some 
where.” , 

Under the authority of this search-warrant, 
Mary proceeded to investigate the cupboards, 
closets, shelves, etc., but without finding the ar- 
ticles she sought. Remembering the lounge 
affair, [ suggested that they might be in bed 
‘¢some where.”’ Mary acted upon this hint, and 
straightway the missing implements were dis- 
covered—one in bed, and the other in a work- 
box on the light-stand. 

At dinner, Mr. Smith made his appearance. 

‘‘Henry,” said his wife, the moment he was 
inside the door, ‘‘do look round and see if you 
can find my handkerchief—and while you are 
about it, get me that box of catarrh snuff—my 
nose is so staffed!” 

The poor martyr meekly obeyed, and after 
diligent search, the handkerchief was found tied 





around Mrs. Smith’s neck, and the box of snuff 
was on the top of the clock for safe-keeping. 

‘*Mercy, how my head does ache! It seems 
as if it would split open! Henry, if you don’t 
get this room new papered, I shall certainly die 
with the hysteria—Dr. Kent said the seeds of it 
were in my blood. The very sight of this hateful 
paper actually torments me! A blue house with 
purple flowers running over it—who ever heard 
of suchathing? Oh, dear! oh, dear! that pain 
in my side again!” 

At the dinner-table, Mr. Smith mentioned that 
the Sewing Society held a meeting that afternoon, 
to see if the members would vote to raise ten dol- 
lars to send to Kansas, to prevent the ‘ border- 
ruffians”’ from butchering peaceable citizens in 
that highly refined and civilized community. 

Mrs. Smith was all patriotism. 

‘Henry, I must go. You harness the horse 
as soon as you finish your dinner, and take me 
down to the meeting. My headache will be bet- 
ter for a ride, I know; the doctor says I must 
ride all the time, except when I’m eating and 
sleeping—there, that pain again! I shall have 
to put a mustard-seed poultice on my side to- 
night, sure.” 

‘*But, my dear Lucy, Cousin Mary and Miss 
are here; you wont go away and leave 
them ?” ventured Mr. Smith. 

“Oh, they wont mind it—will you, girls? 
If you get tired of talking, there are George 
Sands’ delightful stories in the book-case; and 
if you don’t want to read, you can sew on Mr. 
Smith’s fine shirts—I’ve got six of them to make, 
and if my back don’t get better, they never’ll be 
done.” 

Mr. Smith attempted to expostulate, but as well 
might a mortal strive with the malstrom, and 
Mr. Smith, realizing this, gave in. Moses of old 
was rivaled by Henry Smith in the way of meek- 
ness. 

Directly after dinner the horse was harnessed, 
and stood ready at the door. Mrs. Smith dis- 
patched Mary and I to more than fifty different 
places for the various articles required about 
her toilet, and after two hours’ of arduous 
labor on the part of the whole family, she was 
equipped. 

‘¢There, girls, you wash the dishes and scour 
the knives, and put things to rights; and then, 
if you don’t want to read, just sew on Mr. 
Smith’s shirts—they’re to be stitched twice in 
the wristbands, and three times round the eollars. 
Mary, you have some mustard-seed ready tc 
bathe my side when I get back—a cupful of 
vinegar and a table-spoonful ef mustard—and if 
you are a mind to, have a little hot water and 
salt, I'll soak my feet to-night, I take cold so 
easy.” 

‘Oh, Mary,” I exelaimed, when our enter- 
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MY VISIT TO THE INVALID. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





I suppose it is well known to every one, that 
there is a class of individuals who live but to 
vent their griefs and sorrows on their fellow- 
mortals, and those persons who are so unlucky 
as to be, even for a period, thrown into their 
society, may well apply to themselves the ex- 
pressive epithet, ‘‘ victimized.” 

We are not disposed to find fault with these 
afflicted people, for it is our firm conviction that 
it would be as difficult for them to abstain from 
this habit of fault-finding, as for the inebriate to 
relinquish his ‘cups, or the smoker to immolate 
his beloved pipe against the chimney-back. Still, 
we would that they would consider the unhappi- 
ness in which they submerge their families, and 
regard the shade of gloom which crosses the 
brow of the husband as he nears his own door. 
Home is not home, unless the faces which gather 
around the hearthstone are lighted with the 
smiles of contentment, and the hearts filled with 
that self-sacrificing affection which diffuses peace 
and cheerfulness over the whole household. 
What incentive has the father of a family to toil 
day after day to supply the wants of his house, 
when only frowns, complaints, and sour faces 
reward his labors? This is a moral question 
which we have neither time nor will to discuss— 
we will leave it and proceed to our little story, 
which has one merit; if no more, it is literally 
trae. 

A few months ago, one fine pleasant morning 
in August, I was invited by my friend, Mary 
Linley, to ride to a village, which I shall call 
Smithville, a little bird’s-nest place, boasting a 
church, stores, manufactories, and some forty or 
fifty dwelling-houses. 

We were to remain all night at the house of 
Miss Linley’s cousin, and return home the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Henry Smith (the cousin) was an acquaint- 
ance; but his wife I had never seen, although, 
having often heard that she was a confirmed in- 
valid, I expected to see a pale, thin lady, prop- 
ped up in bed with pillows; and, accordingly, 
prepared myself to be very sympathizing and at- 
tentive. Judge then of my surprise, when Mr. 
Smith ushered us into a room containing a robust, 
healthy-looking woman, weighing probably one 
hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois; with a 
color in her cheeks which a modern belle, with 
oceans of carmine at her disposal, might well 
envy. Mrs. Smith half reclined on a lounge, 
with a novel in her hand, and two pillows at her 
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back. She partially rose as we entercd, and 
greeted us with one eye on the book and the 
other on her visitors. 

‘*Ah, good morning—excuse my position, I 
am so unwell this morning, that I am unable to 
rise! Such a restless night asI passed! The 
doctor says mty nervous system is terribly out of 
order, and then Dr. Kent thinks that it’s the 
neuralgia, after all, and it aint more’n two weeks 
ago that I went to Salmontown to consult Dr. 
Brown about it, and he said he didn’t hesitate to 
pronounce it the tic doloreaux! Oh! dear, dear! 
my side again! Mary, hand me that anodyne 
from the table. Dear, what a pain! Take off 
your things, Miss, and lay them on the hall- 
table—mercy, how my left temple throbs! 
Henry, this lounge aint easy—do see if there 
aint something got under the cushion.” 

Mr. Smith lifted up the passive form of his 
amiable partner, and after a few minutes’ in- 
vestigation, he produced from under the cushion 
one flat-iron, two ancient mustard-seed poultices, 
a towel, a soiled hood, a bundle of newspapers, 
and several pamphlets of yellow-covered litera- 
ture. 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, surveying 
the exhumations, “why, if I live, there’s my 
smoothing-iron, that has been lost so long! I 
never could think what had become of it; but I 
remember now, I had it heated to put to my 
back when my spinal column got so bad, six 
months ago—no, it wasn’t more than four months 
ago, was it, Henry ?” and the agreeable lady set- 
tled back into her former position. 

Mr. Smith made some efforts to entertain us, 
but his lady put it completely out of his power 
with her incessant clattering of her complaints, 
and after wearying both her audience and her- 
self, she returned to her book. 

I looked at Mary, and Mary smiled. 

Dinner time drew near, and as Mrs. Smith 
kept no domestic, we volunteered to assist her 
in the preparation of that meal—she accepted 
our offer, giving us instructions, and reading at 
the same time; ever and anon shedding a tear 
over the sufferings of her interesting heroine, 
who, she said, was chased by a big black dog 
into a pen of ravenous hogs! 

Suddenly Mrs. Smith roused herself. 

‘¢There, now!” she exclaimed, with an energy 
that startled me, ‘‘ you’ve got the stove hot, and 
you might as well iron the clothes in that basket. 
They’ve been setting there more than a week— 
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but I aint felt strong enough to undertake them. 
Oh, mercy! mercy! mercy!” 

I was positively alarmed at this tumultuous 
outbreak, and hastened to her side. 

‘*Pray, madam, what is the matter?” said I, 
looking, no doubt, all the alarm I felt, ‘‘shall I 
call a physician ?” 

‘*Oh, no!” she replied directly, ‘I feel a lit- 
tle better—but I had such a sharp pain in my 
right ankle—dear me! it must have got crooked 
up and cramped. Ah, me! how much some people 
have to suffer, while others get along as easy as 
babies! Now, I’ve had the catarrh and the 
scrofula in my head for more than ten years, 
and about a year ago I was taken with the canker 
in the mouth, and that lasted me two months. 
Then I had a felon on my left forefinger, that 
was full six weeks in healing, and then—law! 
there’s the cow in the garden; run, run! quick, 
or my garden sass will be ruined! Oh, my 
nerves! my nerves !” 

Out went Mary and I, upon a tolerable fast 
trot, out into the middle of a bed of weeds, where 
the dew-drops still glistened; congress gaiters 
received tlie baptismal rite in short order. The 
cow, after considerable crafty manoeuvring on 
the part of your humble chronicler, was induced 
to go out of a very narrow gate and try her for- 
tune on the highway. Mrs. Smith’s ‘ garden 
sass’? was saved. 

Poor Mary was minus breath, minus patience, 
plus perspiration and ‘‘ celestial rosy-red,” and 
to confess the truth, I was very nearly in the 
same predicament. 

‘*Well,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘as you’ve con- 
cluded to iron my clothes, you’ll find the smooth- 
ing-irons in the east room closet—no, in the sink 
cupboard—really, I don’t know as they are there, 
after all; if I hadn’t such an acute pain in my 
left lung, ’d try and get up and find*them for 
you. Hunt round a-most any where, Mary, 
you'll be likely to run on to them about some 
where.” 

Under the authority of this search-warrant, 
Mary proceeded to investigate the cupboards, 
closets, shelves, etc., but without finding the ar- 
ticles she sought. Remembering the lounge 
affair, [ suggested that they might be in bed 
‘¢some where.’’ Mary acted upon this hint, and 
straightway the missing implements were dis- 
covered—one in bed, and the other in a work- 
box on the light-stand. 

At dinner, Mr. Smith made his appearance. 

‘‘Henry,” said his wife, the moment he was 
inside the door, ‘‘do look round and see if you 
can find my handkerchief—and while you are 
about it, get me that box of catarrh snuff—my 
nose is so staffed!” 

The poor martyr meekly obeyed, and after 


around Mrs. Smith’s neck, and the box of snuff 
was on the top of the clock for safe-keeping. 

‘‘ Mercy, how my head does ache! It seems 
as if it would split open! Henry, if you don’t 
get this room new papered, I shall certainly die 
with the hysteria—Dr. Kent said the seeds of it 
were in my blood. The very sight of this hateful 
paper actually torments me! A blue house with 
purple flowers running over it—who ever heard 
of sucha thing? Oh, dear! oh, dear! that pain 
in my side again !” 

At the dinner-table, Mr. Smith mentioned that 
the Sewing Society held a meeting that afternoon, 
to see if the members would vote to raise ten dol- 
lars to send to Kansas, to prevent the ‘‘ border- 
ruffians” from butchering peaceable citizens in 
that highly refined and civilized community. 

Mrs. Smith was all patriotism. 

‘*Henry, I must go. You harness the horse 
as soon as you finish your dinner, and take me 
down to the meeting. My headache will be bet- 
ter for a ride, I know; the doctor says I must 
ride all the time, except when I’m eating and 
sleeping—there, that pain again! I shall have 
to put a mustard-seed poultice on my side to- 
night, sure.” 

‘But, my dear Lucy, Cousin Mary and Miss 
are here; you wont go away and leave 
them ?” ventured Mr. Smith. 

‘Oh, they wont mind it—will you, girls? 
If you get tired of talking, there are George 
Sands’ delightful stories in the book-case; and 
if you don’t want to read, you can sew on Mr. 
Smith’s fine shirts—I’ve got six of them to make, 
and if my back don’t get better, they never’ll be 
done.” 

Mr. Smith attempted to expostulate, but as well 
might a mortal strive with the malstrom, and 
Mr. Smith, realizing this, gave in. Moses of old 
was rivaled by Henry Smith in the way of meek- 
ness. 

Directly after dinner the horse was harnessed, 
and stood ready at the door. Mrs. Smith dis- 
patched Mary and I to more than fifty different 
places for the various articles required about 
her toilet, and after two hours’ of arduous 
labor on the part of the whole family, she was 
equipped. 

‘¢ There, girls, you wash the dishes and scour 
the knives, and put things to rights; and then, 
if you don’t want to read, just sew on Mr. 
Smith’s shirts—they’re to be stitched twice in 
the wristbands, and three times round the eollars. 
Mary, you have some mustard-seed ready tc 
bathe my side when I get back—a cupful of 
vinegar and a table-spoonful ef mustard—and if 
you are a mind to, have a little hot water and 
salt, ll soak my feet to-night, I take cold so 
easy.” 
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tainers were gone, ‘what a life your Cousin | 


Henry must lead!” 

Mary smiled. 

‘¢‘This is but a half-day of Henry’s trials— 
what think you of a life-time thus? Cousin 
Lucy, not to speak uncharitably, is as well able 
to work as youorl, Dr. Kent told me himself 
that it was all indolence on her part, and I be- 
lieve it true, When they were first married, 
Lucy, who had been educated to thiak marriage 
the end and aim of woman’s existence, relapsed 
into a state of idleness, and to excuse it to Hen- 
ry, she pleaded illness—and now the habit has 
become so strongly fixed, that she really believes 
herself the most suffering person in the uni- 
verse.” 

Early in the evening our friends returned. 
Mrs. Smith expressed herself delighted at the 
progress we had made on Mr. Smith’s shirts, 
after which she gave us a minute account of the 
afternoon’s aches and pains. 

‘*The mustard-seed, Mary, now bring me that. 
Henry, you go into the the store-room and get 


Mary a linen cloth—my side is in such a flutter! | 


Goodness me! I don’t know what would become 


of me if it wasn’t for mustard-seed! I should | 
have been dead and in my grave long ago, if it | 


, 


hadn’t been for poultices !’ 
After the poultice was arranged, Mrs. Smith 


appeared satisfied for about the space of three | 


minutes, and informed us of the magnanimous 


resolve of the society to raise the ten dollars | 


forthwith. But this calm was of short duration. 


Suddenly her countenance assumed an expres- 
sion of the most intense alarm, and she ex- 
claimed— 

‘‘ Henry, run up stairs, quick, and get me a 
dried mullen leaf, my throat is beginning again 
—ulcerated, I'll warrant!—oh, dear! Miss 
I’m a dreadful sufferer !” 

The mullen leaf on her throat, the poultice on 
her side, her feet par-boiled in hot water, her 
head fortified against the night-air in a red flan- 
nel night-cap, a heated flat-iron at her back, its 
mate to hold in her hands as a preventative 
_ against the ague—and Mrs. Smith was established 
for the night. 

In the morning like scenes were repeated, 
varied now and then by some effort on the part 
of Mr. Smith to be agreeable to his visitors, 

We prepared breakfast, washed the dishes, 
combed Mrs. Smith’s hair, bolstered her up on 
the lounge for the day, flanked her, on either 
side, with a bottle of cordial, a cup of mustard- 
seed and vinegar, and the twelfth volume of her 
interesting novel. 
| Then we took our leave, urged by our agreea- 
ble entertainer to come and see her often—‘‘ she 
enjoyed society so much.” 

Poor Mr. Smith! poor gentleman! When 

| thinking of the oppressed, Azs will ever be the 
' prominent figure in the picture! 
Real suffering we all commiserate, and would 
give worlds (were they ours) to relieve it, but 
indolence and idleness should be denounced by 
| Pen, Press, and Pulpit. 
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Pretty little Katie! 
Smiling, 
Beguiling, 
Full of childish merriment that nothing could check ; 
Without a moment’s warning 
She’d run down in the morning, 
And jump upon my knee, and throw her arms about 
my neck! 


Coaxing little Katie! 
Gay thing, 
Plaything, 
Thinking all the world was made for fun and glee: 
Her eyes they shone so brightly, 
Her footsteps fell so lightly, 
Ah, I made too much of Katie, and Kate too much 
of me! 


Romping little Katie ! 
Tripping, 
Skipping 
Through garden and through orchard, or meadow 
now, 


Then back a minute after, 
With most melodious laughter, 
And rosy as a red-cheek’d apple on a bough, 


* a * * * * 


Solemn little Katie! 
Dying, 
Trying 
To give me one more kiss—but with lips of clay; 
She looks very pale and sickly, 
She is breathing very quickly, 
And angels hover round, to bear her soul away! 


Happy, happy Katie! 
Wandering, 
Pondering, 
I hie me to her daisy bed, and muse there alone; 
Though cold and sad the place is, 
Oh, how fair her angel face is, 
As she feels the kind embaces 
Of Him who loves the little ones, and makes them 
his own! 
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(Concluded from page 141.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

«Lavk!” cried Miss Spike, as she looked out 
of one of the windows of Meurice’s Hotel, in the 
Rue St. Honoré, into the court below, “there 
he is again, I declare!” 

‘‘Who?” said her mistress, half rising from 
the sofa, where, tired with her morning’s sight- 
seeing, she had stretched herself for a little 
repose before dinner. 

«‘The young gentleman that I was speaking 
of, that’s to have the great fortin’,” replied 
Spike. 

‘¢Where is he? Which is he?” inquired Mrs, 
Graves, starting up suddenly and approaching 
the window. 

‘¢He’s just come into the hotel,” answered 
Spike. ‘Perhaps he’s going to dine at the fable 
dot,” 

‘‘] wish I’d seen him,” said Mrs. Graves. 
‘¢ What sort of looking man is he?” 

‘¢As handsome a young gentleman as you’d 
wish to see,” answered Spike. ‘‘J don’t know 
as I ever see ahandsomer. He’s got beautiful 
dark whiskers, and teeth as white as fish-bones.”’ 

‘¢Where’s Miss Graves?” inquired the lady. 
‘Ts she dressed?” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,” answered the lady’s maid; for, 
by ‘‘a fortuitous concatenation of circumstances,”’ 
the ci-devant Jenny had been elevated into that 
distinguished position, from which she remorse- 
lessly inflicted upon other unfortunate Jennys 


the scorn she had herself formerly so much re-' 


sented—‘‘I have just finished her. She’s got on 
her blue muslin.” 

‘‘Ah!” replied Mrs. Graves, ‘‘ she looks much 
better in white. Go and tell her, Spike, that I 
wish her to wear white to-day.”’ But the en- 
trance of the young lady herself superseded the 
necessity of this embassage. 

Miss Graves was evidently a young lady made 
up for sale; her waist was contracted to the 
smallest span; she was dressed in the height of 
the fashion; she held her head very high, and 
her gait was something between a wriggle and a 
twist, which arose partly from tight stays, and 
partly from the perpetual consciousness of her- 
self and her figure, which she had been per- 
suaded was very fine, and she believed every 
eye was fixed upon her when she moved. She 
was insipidly fair, with very light hair, and 
white eyelashes; her features were heavy, and 
her face destitute of expression; but on the 
credit of this exceeding fairness she set up for a 








beauty, and her mother was satisfied that she 
was one. Of course, she was extremely accom- 
plished, doing a little of every thing, without 
having the slightest genius, taste, or feeling for 
any thing. 

‘‘Rolinda,” said Mrs. Graves, ‘‘I wish you 
had worn your white crape or your pink gros- 
de-Naples to-day, you look so much better in 
them than in this blue muslin.” 

‘‘La, mamma!” replied Rolinda, ‘‘they are 
a great deal too good to wear at a table-d’héte, 
where one never meets any body worth looking 
at.” 

** Yes, my love, but you may meet somebody, 
you know. I wonder if there would be time to 
change your dress before dinner. What o’clock 
is it, Spike?” 

*« Tt just wants five minutes, ma’am,”’ answer- 
ed Spike. 

‘Oh, no, mamma,” replied Rolinda, ‘it will 
make me sored. You know if I have to dress 
in a hurry, 1am sure to get flushed; and then 
the dining-room is so hot, and there’s such a 
fume from the dishes, that if I go down heated, 
I shall get crimson. It’s all I can do to keep my 
complexion down there of a day, by drinking cold 
water and eating ice.” 

‘Well, then, it’s better not,” replied Mrs. 
Graves; ‘‘but it’s provoking, too, that you 
should have just fixed on to-day to wear that 
nasty blue muslin.” 

‘*Why, mamma, I don’t think I look bad in 
it,’ said the young lady, surveying herself in the 
glass, with some anxiety; ‘‘do you, Spike?” 

‘*Lauk, miss, no,” answered Spike; ‘it’s just 
your mamma’s idear; I never see you look bet- 
ter, to my mind.” 

‘¢Who is it, mamma’ inquired Rolinda, who 
had no difficulty in rightly interpreting her mo- 
ther’s anxiety. 

‘Oh, nobody particular,” replied Mrs. Graves, 
with assumed indifference. ‘ Just go to my bed- 
room, Spike, and see if you can find my vinai- 
grette. [Exit Spike.] I'll tell you who it is, 
Rolinda; it is the young man Spike said she saw 
this morning; he that is to have your Uncle 
Livingstone’s fortune; he is just come into the 
hotel, and I have no doubt he’s going to dine at 
the public table.” 

‘Did you see him?” inquired Rolinda. 

‘*No; I did not,” replied Mrs. Graves; ‘it’s 
a pity your papa’s away, for he could have easi- 
ly claimed acquaintance, and introduced us; but, 
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however, we shall easily recognize him from 
Spike’s description. He is tall and handsome, 
with dark whiskers and fine teeth.” 

‘¢ He can’t guess that we’ve heard any thing 
about his prospects, at any rate,” observed 
Rolinda. 

‘Certainly not,” answered the mother; “and 
so far, it is, perhaps, as well that your papa is 
away to-day; because, if you should be struck 
with each other, there can be no suspicion of 
any ulterior motives.” 

‘*] wonder if it is certain Mr. Livingstone will 
leave him his fortune?’ said Rolinda. 

‘‘Your papa thinks there is no doubt of it, 
frem what he has heard,” answered Mrs. Graves ; 
‘‘and, though I am the last person in the world 
to wish a child of mine to make a marriage of in- 
terest, I must say, that nobody has so good a 
right to this fortune as yourself. If your uncle 
wasn’t a brute, he’d have left it to his own ne- 
phew, instead of squandering it all on a stranger ; 
and then it would have been yours, without be- 
ing obliged to any husband at all.” 

Here Spike put in her head to say that the 
dinner-bell had done ringing; and the ladies, 
having taken a glance at themselves in the mir- 
ror, they proceeded down stairs—Mrs. Graves 
giving her own cheeks a little rub by the way, 
=m order to bring the blood into them, having ob- 
served that she looked somewhat pale after her 
morning’s fatigue. 

The dinner-hour was always a dull time with 
Spike. The male servants, both of the house and 
of the lodgers, were engaged in waiting at table; 
and unless she was lucky enough to fall in with 
some stray English lady’s-maid, who was as 
much abroad as herself, she had nothing in the 
world to kill the time, but looking out of the 
window, or trying on her mistress’ things before 
the looking-glass. 
in this last occupation, on the day in question, 
that she had scarcely time to take Miss Graves’ 
last new bonnet off her head, before the ladies 
entered the room, clearly in a state of less pleas- 
ing excitement than they had left it. Gerald 
had dined there, and had actually sat opposite to 
Rolinda; but he had taken no notice of her what- 
ever; an insensibility which Mrs. Graves attri- 
buted wholly to the sinister influence of the blue 
muslin, and Rolinda to his own stupidity; for 
she had remarked that he was extremely absent, 
and appeared much more engrossed with his own 
thonghts than with the company he was in. 

She was quite right—and well he might be; 
for since he arrived in Paris, he had been initi- 
ated into some of the mysteries of the Palais 
Royal; and having persuaded himself, that by 
adhering strictly to a certain system, he might 
win a great deal of money, and could only lose 
very little; he, somehow or other, in the course 





She was so entirely absorbed | 











| 





of verifying the experiment, had contrived te 
lose pretty nearly all he had; and what step to 
take next, he was quite at a loss to determine, 
Another cast of the die might certainly bring it 
all back again; should he try it, or should he 
forswear play forever? But, even if he did, 
what was he todo? Which way could he turn 
himself? Here he was initiated into the most 
fashionable society of London and Paris, féted, 
and caressed, and looked upon as a millionaire 
in expectation, if not in actual possession—so far 
had report diverged from the truth; and he had 
searcely five pounds in his pocket; nor did he 
know where to get more when that was gone. 
It would need more powerful charms than Ro- 
linda’s to charm a man out of the recollection 
of such an embarrassment. 

The Graves family were not much better off; 
and as nothing is more irritating to the temper 
than continual disappointment, nor more de- 
pressing to the spirits than the sickness of hope 
deferred; and as the lives of the mother and 
daughter were passed in a constant succession of 
such vexations, no wonder that they vented their 
mortification on each other, and were constantly 
quarreling. Theirs was certainly a more than 
commonly painful case of fortune-hunting. Mr. 
Graves was Mr. Livingstone’s nephew and heir- 
at-law. During the residence of the former in 
India, he was known to be amassing a large for- 
tune; and having been the victim of an early 
disappointment, he had the reputation of being 
a determined célibataire. The consequence was, 
that Mr. Graves looked upon the large fortune as 
his own, and the world in general being of the 
same opinion, he enjoyed, in anticipation, many 
of the advantages or disadvantages, as the case 
may be, of the persuasion. Tradesmen gave him 
‘credit; he procured access into much better, at 
least higher, society than he could otherwise 
have aspired to; and he married a woman of 
quality, with a fortune of ten thousand pounds, 
and on this ten thousand pounds and the reputa- 
tion of the great fortune that he was some day to 
inherit, he had, by one contrivance and another, 
managed to live luxuriously ever since. It is 
true it had long all been spent, but that did not 
signify—he lived on it still; he was a wonderful 
manceuvrer, always talked very big, and never 
remained more than nine months in one place. 

When Mr. Livingstone landed at Portsmouth, 
on his arrival from India, he found Mr. Graves 
with outstretched arms on the beach, ready to 
embrace him. Had the latter been better ac- 
quainted with the man he had to deal with, he 
would have known that nothing could possibly 
be more injudicious than this proceeding. Na- 
turally of a suspicious disposition, and aware 
that nobody in the world had sixpenny worth of 
disinterested regard for him, Mr. Livingstone 
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had returned to England with a thorough antipa- 
thy to heirs expectant, and an inexorable resolu- 
tion not to be bored with them, and accordingly 
the empressement of the nephew, which it was 
extremely difficult to suppress, was very soon 
requited by the thorough detestation of the 
uncle. 

For a long time Mr. Graves neither could nor 
would believe in the alienation. He insisted that 
it was only Mr. Livingstone’s manner; and when 
he found the door shut against himself, he forced 
m nis wife and daughter, who, by their inju- 
dicious efforts to win the old man’s heart, com- 
pleted the mischief; and it was not till he 
wormed out Mr. Pilrig’s strange disclosure in 
the stage-coach, that he was actually convinced 
of the disappointment awaiting him. From that 
moment the constant study of both himself and 
his wife had been to keep the world in ignorance 
of this fatal secret, and to get their daughter 
well married, on the strength of her great ex- 
pectations, before the truth was discovered. 
But with respect to the latter enterprise, they 
had hitherto been unsuccessful. When suitors 
came to close inquiries, they found the fortune 
was too much en ?’ air to satisfy their tender 
affections for the beaux yeux of the young lady’s 
cassette—and one after another fell off, just as 
they were supposed to be coming to the point. 
And yet matters were getting more and more 
urgent, resources were wearing out, creditors 
becoming pressing, and excuses growing stale. 
It was im this crisis of affairs that the ladies 
met Gerald at the table d’héte, and when, after a 
souple of days’ absence, Mr. Graves returned, he 
was immediately informed of the rencontre. 

“We must get acquainted with him, at all 
events,” said ne: ** there is no telling what may 
come of it.” 

So Mr. Graves waylaid Gerald at one of his 
resorts in the Palais Royal, and found no diffi- 
culty in making his acquaintance. Indeed, the 
young man, who was at his wits’ end for means 
to carry on the war, was too happy to find him- 
self courted’ by a gentleman, who, from his con- 
versation in the coach, he felt satisfied must be 
a man of immense fortune. Not that he had 
recollected his features, till Mr. Graves reminded 
him of their former rencontre, and then they 
shook hands very cordially; and Mr. Graves in- 
vited Gerald to dine with him at Meurice’s, 

Rolinda wore her pink gros-de-Naples, and her 
pale hair was teased into innumerable small 
ringlets, with about half a dozen hairs in each. 
Gerald thought he had never seen any thing less 
attractive than the ensemble; but he wanted 
friends and upholders at the moment too much, 
to be otherwise than extremely gallant and em- 
~-ressé. His fine friends had left Paris for Italy, 


«ut the consumptive state of his funds had pre-— 


vented his accompanying them, and the same 
difficulty kept him in Paris. He fancied it was 
easier to live there upon nothing than in Eng- 
land; and he felt a mixture of shame and re- 
morse that made him dread the sight of Emily. 
He was fully sensible of his own falJy and of her 
good sense, and ardently wished he had had re- 
solution to act according to her counsels, though 
he felt himself just as far as ever frem being able 
to do so, and excused himself by the persuasion 
that it was now too late. Then, although he 
really loved her still, was 1urry sensible of what 
an admirable wife she would make him, and 
could not bear the thoughts of seeing her in the 
arms of another, he was so disgusted at the sel- 
fishness and cruelty that had induced him to 
break off her match with Mr. Weston, when he 
had no support to offer her himself, that he had 
for some time ceased even to write to her. ‘It’s 
better that she should forget me,” he said to 
himself; but he did not think she would, and if 
he had thought so, he would probably have 
written. 

In the meantime, Mr. Graves invited him fre- 
quently to dinner, and initiated him into some 
gambling secrets that he found very useful; and, 
as they were both actuated by secret motives of 
interest, unsuspected by the other, they soon be- 
came great friends. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

‘‘Here, Emily, look at this,” said old Miss 
Gage, to her young inmate one day. ‘I saw 
this paper at Baxter’s shop, and I asked them to 
lend it me; for I think there is something in it 
that would suit you. You were saying the other 
day that you wished you could get a situation as 
companion, and here is an advertisement for the 
very thing; and I am sure it must be something 
of a superior kind, for applications are to be 
made to Wright & Miller, and that is a first-rate 
London firm.” 

‘“‘T have heard Gerald speak of them,” said 
Emily. ‘*Charles Miller was one of his school- 
fellows, and they were great friends.” 

‘¢Yes,” answered Miss Gage; ‘‘and his father 
and my brother were intimate all their lives. 
Hear what the advertisement says :—‘ Wanted, 
as companion te an elderly gentleman and lady, 
a young lady of education and respectability . 
she must be well-tempered and cheerful—’ ”’ 

“‘T am sure I am not cheerful,” interrupted 
Emily. 

‘“‘Oh, but you are cheerful, naturally,” an- 
swered Miss Gage; ‘though you are not so just 
now; and your spirits will return fast enough 
when you are out of your troubles.” 

‘‘When will that be?” asked Emily, with a 
| sigh. 

‘‘Never while you stay here, Emily, working 
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your fingers to the bone for scarcely enough to 
keep body and soul together; but if you were 
once easy in your circumstances, you’d soon re- 
cover your spirits.” 

‘¢ You speak as if circumstances were the only 
trouble I had, aunt,” said Emily. 

‘¢Upon my word, I think they ought to be, my 
dear,” answered MissGage. ‘‘I should be sorry 
to think you were fretting after a man who has 
left you alone to struggle with your difficulties 
for nearly a twelve-month, whilst he is living in 
luxury and idleness; and who has not even writ- 
ten to you for some months.” 

‘I may be at least allowed to grieve that Ger- 
ald should be capable of doing so,’’ replied Emily, 
with a sigh. 

‘¢It is a very lamentable thing that he should, 
certainly,” answered Miss Gage; ‘‘and as he is 
my nephew, I have as much right to regret it as 
you can have; andso Ido. But the contempt 
such conduct deserves ought to come to your aid 
as it does to mine. He has pursued his own in- 
clinations, without the least regard to your claims 
on his affection, and as he has sowed he must 
reap. I should think it arrant baseness in you 
to continue to love him after the neglect with 
which he has treated you.” 

‘«T dare say it is,” said Emily; ‘‘ but it is not 
so easy as those who have never tried may think, 
to cure one’s self of loving a person that has long 
been dear to us, by simply thinking of his un- 
worthiness. Time may do it, perhaps.” 

‘‘And to give time a fair chance, you should 
get free as soon as possible of this lonely, hope- 
less, melancholy sort of life.’’ 

‘‘The life of a companion will, probably, be 
just as dull,” said Emily. 

‘¢Tt will not be so laborious at any rate,” an- 
swered Miss Gage. ‘‘ Now do, Emily, let me 
answer the advertisement. I do not know Mr. 
Miller myself, but I am sure, for my brother’s 
sake, he will be disposed to listen to my recom- 
mendation.”’ 

And, after some persuasion, Emily having con- 
sented to the proposal, the letter was sent; and, 
in due time, an answer arrived, requesting the 
appearance of the young lady in London. 

‘“‘T am very glad you wrote so immediately,” 
said Mr. Miller; ‘‘for the candidates are coming 
in thick and fast: although in mercy to ourselves, 
foreseeing the pressure that would ensue, we 
only said ‘a liberal salary will be given,’ instead 
of saying, as we were directed, that, ‘ provided 
the person suited, terms would be no object.’ 
However, that is really the case; and if your 
young protégé, who, from your description, ap- 
pears eminently fitted for the situation, can re- 
concile herself to the confinement, she may, I 
think, find it both very profitable and very com- 
fortable.”’ 





‘*There now, Emily, I am quite delighted that 
I insisted on writing. You must set off to-mor- 
row morning; and I should not the least wonder 
if this is to be a turn in your fortune,” 

‘*T wonder what Gerald would think of it?” 
said Emily. 

‘* I’m sure that is of very little consequence,” 
answered Miss Gage. ‘‘Go, and pack up your 
things, and think no more of Gerald, I entreat.”’ 

Emily observed the first injunction, though not 
the second ; and, in due time, she presented her- 
self at Mr. Miller’s, who had, in compliment to 
the sister of his old friend, requested she would 
make his house her home, till the affair was set- 
tled, 

‘‘] think you and the situation will suit each 
other admirably,” saidhe. ‘I amsure my client 
must be a more unreasonable man than I think 
him, if he be not pleased; and, although you 
may have some eccentricities to put up with, and 
may be required to read out loud more than you 
like, you will meet with a great deal of kindness 
and will live in the midst of luxury.” 

‘‘What is the gentleman’s name,” inquired 
Emily, ‘‘ and how old is he?” 

‘¢ Why, his name we are not permitted to tell; 
he is so afraid of being troubled with direct ap- 
plications from quarters that would not be agree- 
able, if the thing became public. With respect 
to his age, he is sixty-five.” 

‘* But that isnot so very old,” objected Emily, 
with some alarm, ‘‘I am afraid—’”’ 

‘‘Oh, fear nothing,” interrupted Mr. Miller, 
‘‘every thing will be quite correct; a female 
relation of his own lives with him, an elderly 
respectable woman, but she has become very deaf 
—deafer than he is a great deal, and that does 
not suit him.” 

‘¢Then he is very deaf? They are both deaf?” 
inquired Emily, in some alarm. 

‘¢He’ll hear what you say very well,’ said 
Mr. Miller, ‘‘never fear. He can hear what he 
likes.” 

Emily had great misgivings; she thought she 
should not like it at all, and regretted her jour- 
ney to London, which had cost as much as would 
have maintained her for a fortnight; but Mr. 
Miller was so kind that she forebore to enforce 
her objections, and consented to accompany him 
to the gentleman on the following morning ; who 
perhaps our readers will have already guessed 
was. no other than Mr. Livingstone. Nicky’s 
hearing had become so imperfect as to render her 
unfit for her office of interpreter, and he wanted 
somebody to fill her situation. A young man, 


he affirmed, he could have no confidence in—he 
would be wild, if he were not stupid, and would 
not like the quiet, prosy life; and either man or 
woman that was not young, would not be suffi- 
ciently pliable to subinit to his ways and notions. 
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Besides, he argued that men more easily found 
employment, and that there were many reduced 
gentlewomen to whom the situation would be a 
godsend; ‘‘ For you know, Miller,” said he, ‘if 
I like her, she shall not be turned destitute into 
the world when I die. I shall want somebody 


to take care of Nicky, and I will provide for | 


her.”’ 

Old Mr. Livingstone was sitting, as usual, with 
a file of Indian papers before him, when the law- 
yer and his protégé were announced ; but he arose 
with all the alacrity he was master of, and as much 
gallantry as he could assume, when he saw the 
young lady. In doing this, he dropped his spec- 
tacles, and Emily, with the natural deference for 
age, of well-bred young people, stepped hastily 
forward and picked them up for him. 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” he said, holding her 
hand for a moment, as he took them from her, 
in order to get time to look at her. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” said he again, more warmly, ard shaking 
the hand in a manner betokening that the result 
of the inspection had been satisfactory. ‘‘ Sit 
down, sit down. Well, what do you say? Do 
you think you could put up with the humors of 
a gouty old Indian like me?” 

‘‘T dare say I could, sir,” said Emily, blushing. 

‘* At least, you are disposed to try, eh?” said 
Mr. Livingstone. ‘I don’t know whether I am 
much worse than my neighbors,” continued he, 
‘but I know that age and India make one selfish, 
arbitrary, and impatient. Don’t they, Nicky?” 
for the long habit of appealing to her made him 
forget that she was deaf. 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ inquired Nicky. 

‘‘Mr. Livingstone is accusing himself of being 
selfish, arbitrary, and impatient,” said Mr. Mil- 
ler, who was sitting beside her. 

‘Oh, yes; that’s true enough,” answered 
Nicky. 

‘*You hear!” said Mr. Livingstone to Emily, 
not the least offended by Nicky’s sincerity, which, 
indeed, was one of her prime qualities in his 
eyes. ‘* Does not that frighten you?” 

‘‘There are difficuities to be encountered in 
all situations,” answered Emily; ‘even inde- 
pendence is not exempt from them.” 

‘‘ That’s very true, my dear,” said he; ‘very 
true, indeed. If that were better considered 
there would not be so many discontented people 
as there are in the world. However, it is not 
exactly the pleasantest thing in life for a young 
woman to be shut up with two old deaf people; 
Iam very well aware of that.” 

‘* But necessity subjects people to much greater 
evils,”’ observed Emily, 

‘* Well, my dear, all I can say is, that I must 
endeavor to make it as much worth your while 


as I can, to bear with me,” said Mr. Livingstone; | 


and, after some further conversation, in which, 


however, the subject of salary was not touched 
upon, the visit terminated, and Mr, Miller, having 
_ placed Emily in his carriage, returned to hold a 
| private conference with the old gentleman. 

‘* Her name is Dering,” said he; ‘she is the 
orphan daughter of Colonel Dering, and was re- 
commended to me by the sister of a very old 
friend of yours and mine, Miss Gage, of Bath.” 

This communication led to further inquiries ; 
and the information elicited seemed to set Mr. 
Livingstone a thinking. He was naturally sus- 
picious; probably, thought he, she is acquainted 
with that young fellow, old Gerald’s son. Who 
knows but this may be a plot to bring him about 
me? and the idea took such strong hold of him, 
that, much as he had liked Emily, he felt greatly 
inclined to reject her; but, not wishing to com- 
/municate his real reason to Mr. Miller, he dis- 
missed him, saying he should hear from him next 
day. 

In the mean time the lawyer, having finished 
his business for the morning, returned home to 
dinner; and, having congratulated Emily on the 
favorable impression he saw she had made, and 
on the high salary she was to receive—no less 
than £300 per annum—he asked her how she 
liked his client, and if she were fully prepared 
to encounter the difficulties he had dwelt upon. 

‘“‘T like him very well, indeed,” answered 
Emily. ‘I should think his was a very bearable 
sort of temper, in spite of the faults he owns to; 
and I am sure there is a great deal of real good- 
ness behind it. But what is his name? I sup- 
pose I may learn that now.” 

‘‘His name is Livingstone,” replied Mr. Mil- 
ler. ‘‘ Heis the rich Obiah Livingstone—perhaps 
you have heard of him—one of the richest com- 
moners in the country, I suppose.” 

‘‘Indeed !” said Emily, looking aghast. 

‘¢Why, what is the matter? Why do you look 
so surprised ?”’ asked Mr. Miller. 

‘‘How unfortunate!” exclaimed Emily, who 
saw herself plunged again from ease and affluence 
into all her existing difficulties; for she felt that 
there would be a sort of indelicacy in accepting 
the situation, and placing herself in such an inti- 
mate relation with Mr. Livingstone, knowing 
what she knew ; besides, she saw at once to what 
suspicions she might subject herself. 

‘Why unfortunate?” inquired Mr. Miller. 

‘¢ Because,” replied Emily, ‘‘ there are private 
reasons why I cannot accept the situation.” 

Mr. Miller expostulated with her; but he found 
it quite impossible to influence her determination, 
or to elicit the motive of it. She even wished to 
return immediately to Bath; but to this he felt 
too much interested in her to consent; he pro- 
mised to convey her decision to Mr. Livingstone, 
| which he did by a note on the same evening ; but 
‘he entreated her to remain at his house for a 
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week or two, till he sought out something that 


might suit her; and seeing that he was sincere | 


in his offers of service, she accepted his invita- 
tion and good offices. 

Mr. Livingstone felt a mixture of pleasure and 
displeasure when he learnt that Emily had de- 
clined the situation. He was sorry to lose her, 
more especially as his suspicions were entirely 
removed by the circumstance; but, at the same 
time, he felt a certain disinclination to have any 
body connected with the Gage family about him, 
after what had happened. The cause of her re- 
fusal he never suspected, as Emily had forbidden 
Mr. Miller to hint whence the objection had 
arisen; and as the most desirable candidate soon 
supplied her place, no more was thought of the 
matter in Portland-place. 

In the meantime Emily remained at the law- 
yer’s. He had found no situation for her; in- 
deed, he had scarcely sought one. His wife was 
an invalid; and, as they had no daughter, she 
found Emily’s society so agreeable that, after a 
short time, they proposed her remaining there 
altogether on a salary of one hundred pounds per 
annum. She accepted the proposal, and the ar- 
rangement suited all parties extremely well, till 
young Charles Miller, Gerald’s friend, came home. 
When he heard who she was, he was extremely 
surprised to find her there; and still more so, 
when he found she could give him no intelligence 
of Gerald; for he was the confident of the latter 
and had long been aware of the engagement, 
which he mentioned to his father. ‘It is very 
odd,” he said; ‘‘surely it must be broken off.” 

It was natural he should think so, and equally 
natural that, living under the same roof, and 
daily sitting at the same table with so attractive 
a person as Emily, he should become very de- 
sirous of succeeding his friend in her affections. 
But, doubtful of the actual relation in which the 
lovers stood, he felt it a point of honor not to ad- 
vance his suit; so, though he did not fail to 
recommend himself by such little attentions as 
the circumstances of the case warranted, he said 
nothing, but bided his time, waiting to see if Ger- 
ald would reappear. But no Gerald came; and 
as he had generally an opportunity of seeing the 
letters that were laid on the hall-table, he was 
pretty sure that she received none from him. 
So, on the strength of this apparent alienation, 
he ventured to throw a little more warmth into 
his attentions, and at length declared his suit, 
but it was met byagentle refusal. Emily really 
felt grateful, for Charles Miller was the son of a 
prosperous lawyer, and she saw how entirely dis- 
interested his affection was: added to this, he 
was amiable and clever, and she liked him ex- 
ceedingly ; but she had not yet torn the image of 
Gerald from her heart. Perhaps it was fainter; 
and certainly the pangs that his disaffection had 








for some time caused were much less poignant ; 
but the memory of his love was still dear to her, 
and she sometimes flattered herself that he might 
not be so much to blame as he appeared. Be- 
sides, even had she been free, she would have 
felt it an unjustifiable thing to take advantage of 
her situation by allowing the son of the house to 
form an engagement that would, donbtless, be 
little pleasing to his parents. She even feared 
that these considerations might have obliged her 
to quit Mr. Miller’s family; but, on her refusal, 
Charles again left home, and so relieved her from 
this difficulty. But he did not go without dis- 
closing the secret of his attachment and rejection 
to his father, in whom he had entire confidence. 

Mr. Miller, although he would not have vehe- 
mently opposed the match, was very well satisfied 
with the result; and one day, when Mr. Living- 
ston was inquiring what had become of Miss 
Dering, he told him the circumstance, accounting 
for her declining his son’s proposal by mention- 
ing her engagement to the son of their mutual 
old friend and school-fellow, Mr. Gage. This 
led to some further inquiries; and at length Mr. 
Miller was induced to ask Mr. Livingstone if he 
could in any way account for her having declined 
so advantageous a situation as the one he had 
offered her. 

‘¢ She was frightened at my stern, old bronzed 
visage, or at our deafness, I suppose,” replied 
Mr. Livingstone. 

‘That was certainly not the motive >f her re- 
fusal,” replied Mr. Miller; ‘‘on the contrary, 
she liked you, and expressed herself very grate- 
ful for the liberal salary you proposed, and much 
obliged to me for my recommendation.” 

** Did she know my name?” inquired Mr. Liv- 
ingstone. 

‘*Not when she came here,” replied Mr. Mil- 
ler; ‘* but in the evening, thinking the matter 
settled, I told her who you were.” 

‘* And then she made no objection?” 

‘«She did,” answered the lawyer, who thought 
that, now the transaction was over, there was no 
necessity for making a secret of the matter. 

Mr. Livingstone comprehended the affair in a 
moment. He saw that Gerald had told her about 
the will, and that she had declined the situation 
from the most delicate motives. To a man of 
his character, nothing she could have done could 
have recommended her so powerfully to his good 
opinion. The result of his experience had been 
so unfortunate that he scarcely believed in the 
existence of disinterestedness and lofty motives 
where money was concerned. He resolved to 
cultivate her acquaintance, and bade Mr. Miller 
bring her, with his wife, to dine with him. The 
halo of brightness with which her dignified pro- 
ceeding surrounded her in his imagination even 
extended to Gerald. He considered that surely 
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the man must be worthy that was loved by such 


a woman ; and he remembered that it was a very 
unjust thing to punish him for Mr. Pilrig’s in- 
discretion. Gerald could not help it, and it did 
not appear that he had taken any advantage of 
the information, even though it was clear he must 
be very poor, or he would not leave his intended 
wife in such necessity, So he determined to re- 
construct a will in his favor, of course not em- 
ploying the babbling Pilrig, but a stranger; 
avoiding Mr. Miller for the same reason as for- 
merly, namely, the intimacy between young Mil- 
ler and Gerald; being still determined that the 
secret should not be disclosed till his own time. 
CHAPTER IX. 

The very day that the projected dinner took 
place at Mr. Livingstone’s, Gerald was married 
to Miss Graves, in Paris. Never went man to 
the altar less willingly. He had never loved 
Emily so much, nor had been ever so sensible of 
the value of what he was resigning, and the 
worthlessness of what he was accepting in ex- 
change, as at the moment that he swore to love, 
honor, and cherish Rolinda Graves. He disliked 
her person, despised her intellect, and abborred 
her character. He knew very well why she mar- 
ried him, so that his disgust was not even tem- 
pered by the solace of self-love; and he very 
honestly thought, when he handed her into the 
carriage, after the ceremony, that he had much 
better have hanged himself to a bed-post, than 
have tied himself for ever to a woman he hated. 
Why did he doit, then? Because he was proud 
and idle, infirm of purpose, and weak in princi- 
ple. He could neither endure poverty nor labor; 
he had involved himself in difficuliies by enter- 
ing into the society of those he could not afford 
to live amongst; he was too proud to confess 
himself penniless, and too weak to disentangle 
himself and kick away the trammels that com- 
passed him about. So he sold himself to misery 
for wealth and splendor. But where were they? 
—nowhere but in his ownimagination. But this 
he did not yet know; it was a truth that gra- 
dually opened upon him after his marriage. He 
then discovered that Mr. Graves was a man liv- 
ing upon expedients, like himself, only so much 
more fertile and practiced in them than he was. 

Before Mr. Graves consented to the match, he 
had taken care to ascertain from Mr. Pilrig that 
there had been no alteration in the will. As 
things had turned out, he regretted exceedingly 
the communication he had made to his uncle, 
which might have had consequences very adverse 
to his present plans; but he was relieved by Mr. 
Pilrig’s assurance that all was safe. In reality, 
Mr. Pilrig knew nothing about the matter; and, 
having never been employed by Mr. Livingstone 
since, he had very considerable misgivings on the 





subject; but it neither suited his pride nor hig 
interest to say so. 

Mr. Graves went back to Paris satisfied, and 
now that the marriage was accomplished, he 
hinted to Gerald that there could be no difficulty 
in extracting a little money from the fears of the 
indiscreet lawyer. Gerald represented how much 
difficulty he had in doing so before; but Mr. 
Graves set that down wholly to his want of ex- 
perience in such transactions; and determined 
on their starting for London immediately, to see 
what could be made of it; attributing his own 
want of cash to some temporary accidents. Ger- 
ald, however, soon extracted the truth from his 
wife, and saw that he had been duped, or had 
rather duped himself; but he was so thoroughly 
conscious of deserving it, that he had hardly felt 
he had a right to complain; and, as he had 
nothing to depend upon but the manceuvres and 
expedients of his father-in-law, he could not af- 
ford to quarrel with him. 

Mr. Pilrig was annoyed at this man of large 
estates coming to borrow money from him. Mr. 
Graves pleaded temporary difficulties, and the 
money was lent and spent; then came another 
application and another—and refusals were met 
by threats. The little lawyer was at his wits’ 
end. He was not rich, and was only now getting 
into a profitable line of business; whilst his purse 
was being drained by these exactions at one end as 
fast as it filled at the other. But then his profes- 
sional reputation was at stake, and his fears be- 
ing stronger than his understanding, he for some 
time weakly yielded to menaces, that had he had 
more fortitude, he would have defied in the be- 
ginning. Better far is it to face the utmost evil 
our enemy can do us than sell ourselves to slavery 
by succumbing to his threats. 

‘*T don’t see, Gerald,” said Mr. Graves, one 
day, to his son-in-law, ‘‘why you should not try 
what could be done with my uncle Livingstone. 
You say he and your father were great friends; 
that is a claim in itself. Then—selfish and sus- 
picious as he is—it is not likely that he would 
wish the man he means to make his heir should 
die of starvation before he comes to the fortune. 
Why not make an application to him ?’’ 

‘‘ Because I am afraid of risking every thing by 
it,” answered Gerald. ‘You know what Pilrig 
told us ; besides, you know he hates you, because 
you are his natural heir.” 

‘* Ay, that’s very true; but I did not play my 
cards well, I did not know the man; now I do. 
You shall go a very different way to work. You 
shall write him a letter, making no allusion to 
the will, but describing your difficulties, and ask- 
ing for the smallest assistance to enable you to 
do something for yourself, on the strength of his 
being the only surviving friend of your father in 
a situationtoaid you. Then, if he sees you, you 
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must own to having been imprudent; an@if he 
asks you about Pilrig and the will, say that you 
thought the man was drunk, and that you never 
believed a word of it. The thing is to get about 
him without awakening his distrust. He is as 

trong in his attachments as he is virulent in his 

atreds. He was in love with agirl in his youth 
—she died, and he never got over it; and although 
Nicky is the most insufferable of bores, his kind- 
ness to her has been unvarying; and, I have no 
doubt she has an ample provision for her life, in 
case she survives him. Yes, Gerald, I think I 
see our way clearly through this business [Mr. 
Graves was very sanguine]; if you play your 
cards well, the game’s your own. Come, let us 
draw up the letter.” 

Gerald thought the plan might succeed, too, 
and consented to make the experiment, though 
with much less animated hopes than Mr. Graves, 
who was never depressed at any thing, but, hav- 
ing no principle and very little feeling, pushed 
on, boasting and lying through life, always hoping 
the next turn of the die would make his fortune. 
Gerald, on the contrary, had both principle and 
feeling, but they were weak and unstable, and 
they had succumbed in the struggle with his 
idleness, his selfishness, and his ill-directed pride. 
But, though not strong enough to govern, they 
were strong enough to gall him, now that he had 
violated their laws; and his pride helped to make 
him heartily ashamed and disgusted both with 
his conduct and his position. Added to which, 
there was the wife that he hated for ever at his 
side—not the less hateful that, since their mar- 
riage, she had grown fend of him. He was, as 
we have said, handsome and clever, and his civil 
indifference had piqued her into liking him. 

However, he wrote the letter according to Mr. 
Grave’s advice, and in due time there came an 
invitation to call at an appointed hour. 

‘*Don’t say you are married, Gerald,” said 
Mr. Graves. ‘‘He hates me, and the effect 
might be very prejudicial to your interests. 
Sink the wife.” 

Gerald wished he could; and as he went along 
on his way to Portland Place, he very naturally 
reflected upon his own folly. If this step were 
to be taken, why had he not taken it before he 
tied himself to Rolinda, who, instead of being 
likely to advance his fortunes, was so far an im- 
pediment to them, that he was positively advised 
by her own father to conceal his connection with 
her? How he cursed his madness and extrava- 
gance that had brought him into such a dilemma, 
In short, he felt so wretched and despairing, 
that he had no occasion to make up the face of a 
distresséd man, as Mr. Graves had directed him 
to do, when he entered Mr. Livingstone’s library ; 
he was distressed enough, in reality, for all 
purposes. 





Mr. Livingstone received him very well—in- 
deed, kindly—first asked him much about his 
father, and then gradually fell to spzak of his 
own situation, Gerald owned to great impru- 
dence. 

‘*It was my misfortune, sir, not to like the 
church for which my father designed me. I 
ought to have overcome my objection, for it was 
the only hope he had of providing for me; but, 
trusting to get into the army, or some situation 
more congenial to my tastes, I neglected my 
studies; and when my father died, I had no 
longer the means of remaining at college.”’ 

** And what have you been doing since?” in- 
quired Mr. Livingstone. 

‘* Partly living on the little money I got by 
the sale of my father’s furniture, sir—I had also 
a few college friends who invited me to their 
houses, and I stayed hanging about upon them 
longer than I should, in hopes that, as they were 
well connected, they might have done something 
for me.” 

‘**Bad look-out,” said Mr. Livingstone, ‘ but 
what would you like to do now ?” 

** Any thing,” replied Gerald, ‘‘ that I am fit 
for.”’ 4 

**And what are you fit for?” inquired Mr. 
Livingstone. 

“T always wished to go into the army, sir,” 
answered Gerald. 

“You are too old,” responded Mr. Living- 
stone. ‘*Can you think of nothing else?” 

‘¢ A situation, sir,” suggested Gerald. 

‘‘What do you say to a wife?” said Mr. 
Livingstone, with a sort of comic abruptness. 

‘©A wife, sir?” answered Gerald. ‘I am 
afraid a wife would be more likely to augment 
my difficulties than relieve them.” 

‘¢But what if she were an heiress?” said the 
old gentleman. 

‘‘Money, sir, of course, would be very ac- 
ceptable to a person in my situation,” replied 
Gerald; ‘* but a marriage of interest, sir—a mar- 
riage without affection—” and, after hesitating, 
he stopped, from mere shame and conscious de- 


| gradation. 


“‘Oh,” said Mr. Livingstone, ‘“‘ but why should 
it be a marriage without affection? Why should 
& woman want attractions because she is an 
heiress? Surely, she may be as beautiful, amia- 
ble, and accomplished, as if she were the daugh- 
ter of a poor curate or a half-pay officer.” 

Gerald blushed at the last words, for they 
brought Emily to his mind; but at the same time 
they suggested a ready excuse, and he hinted 
something about his affections being engaged. 

‘«Oh, that alters the case, certainly,” replied 
Mr. Livingstone; ‘“‘I am sorry to hear it, be- 
cause it puts an end to my plan. The young 


lady I meant to propose to you is a ward of 
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mine, and will be one of the richest heiresses in 


person and mind, and the man who gets her will 
be a very fortunate fellow, I assure you. Come, 
think twice before you Say no. Iam certain she 
has uo attachment, and will listen to my recom- 
mendation.” 

‘Tt cannot be, sir, 
sigh of deep regret. 

‘¢Tt is true, I may be able to procure you 
some sort of situation in the India House; but 
the candidates are numerous, and advancement 
slow. You will probably have a good deal of 
confinement at the desk, and small emoluments 
for several years; whilst the alternative is a 
large fortune and a lovely wife.” 

But Gerald was firm, of course; he muttered 
the words ‘‘honor and affection, and engage- 
ment of several years,” blushed and stammered, 
cursed his own folly and precipitance, not for- 
getting his wife and her parents, whom he con- 
signed energetically to the devil; but he was 
fast bound—there was no getting free, kick and 
struggle as he would; so he was obliged to make 
a virtue of necessity, and take credit with Mr. 
Livingstone for the most inexorable fidelity. The 
old gentleman shook his head, said he would see 
if he could do any thing for him, but that he 
feared that he might live to regret his pertina- 
city ; and finally desired him to return at nine 
o’clock on the evening of the eighth day, when 
he would acquaint him with the result of his 
exertions in his favor. ‘‘ By-the-bye,” said he, 
as Gerald was quitting the room, ‘has the lady 
you are engaged to any money ?” 

‘¢None, sir,” replied Gerald, ‘‘none what- 
ever.” 

On the same afternoon a solicitor was sent for, 
and directions given for the intended will, which 
was duly prepared and signed by the day ap- 
pointed for Gerald’s visit. Invitations were also 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Miller and Emily to take 
tea at Portland-Place on that evening at eight 
o’clock; and the party were already assembled 
in the drawing-room when Gerald knocked at 
the door below; and, according to Mr. Living- 
stone’s directions, was shown into the library. 
Begging his company to excuse him for a short 
time, the old gentleman descended the stairs in 
better spirits and a more agreeable frame of 
mind than he could remember to have found him- 
self in for the last thirty years. The whole 
thing had turned up so neatly; he had had an 
opportunity of testing the disinterestedness of 
his intended heir in a manner s0 entirely satis- 
factory ; the young people pleased him, and he 
had found an occasion of emphatically rewarding 
constancy and affection—sentiments with which, 
from his own early disappointment, he had an 
exceeding sympathy, but of whose frequent ex- 
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istence he was extremely sceptical. He chuckled 
the country. She is, moreover, lovely both in 


with pleasure as he entered the room. 

‘*Well, young man,” .said he, “I hope you 
have thought better of this business; for, to say 
the truth, I fear it will be impossible to meet 
with a situation that you will not find very ob- 
jectionable.” 

‘Of what business, sir?” asked Gerald. 

“Of my proposal. The young lady is at this 
moment in the house, and has expressed her wil- 
lingness to accept you, for it appears you are not 
wholly unknown to her; indeed, I have reason 
to believe that she really has entertained a pre- 
ference for you for some time.” 

Here the images of the various young beauties 
he had danced and flirted with at Madame de 
Violane’s recurred to the mind of the mortified 
Gerald, and he wondered which of them it might 
be. 

‘‘Her present fortune will be two hundred 
thousand pounds; hereafter, something much 
more considerable.” 

Gerald’s head seemed in a whirl; the past, the 
present, the future, darted through his mind 
with the rapidity of an electric shock—what he 
was, what he might have been; his madness, his 
stupidity—his «‘d—d ill-luck.” His throat was 
parched, and his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth; so that when Mr. Livingstone pressed 
him for an answer, he could only gasp out, ‘It 
cannot—cannot be.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Livingstone, ‘I shall only 
make one effort to shake your determination, 
and that is, the sight of the lady herself;” and, 
before the unfortunate victim could expostulate, 
the old gentleman had left the room. 

Gerald felt disposed to rush out of the house; 
but the dread of offending Mr. Livingstone, and 
so losing what appeared his only chance of 
escape from utter destitution, prevented him. 
So he sat, with his eyes fixed vacantly upon the 
door, till it opened, and Mr. Livingstone, push- 
ing in Emily, cried—‘‘ There, look at her; and 
if you don’t like her, why, I must try and get 
you fifty pounds a year at the India House, to 
keep you from starving.” 

The door was shut, the old man gone, and the 
young people in each other’s arms in a second. 
Emily forgot the neglect—Gerald forgot the 
wife—young loves, past scenes, were alone re- 
membered. Emily was all happiness. Gerald 
was in a delirium; it was too much for his brain; 
he pressed her convulsively to his heart, and 
covered her face with kisses. Emily felt how he 
loved, and thought how he must have suffered ; 
and she tried to calm him, and lead him into con- 
versation, but in vain. 

Some time—they knew not how long—had 
passed in these wild transports, when the door 
‘gain opened, and Mr. Livingstone entered with 
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must own to having been imprudent; and if he 
asks you about Pilrig and the will, say that you 
thought the man was drunk, and that you never 
believed a word of it. The thing is to get about 
him without awakening his distrust. He is as 

trong in his attachments as he is virulent in his 

atreds. He was in love with a girl in his youth 
—she died, and he never got over it; and although 
Nicky is the most insufferable of bores, his kind- 
ness to her has been unvarying; and, I have no 
doubt she has an ample provision for her life, in 
case she survives him. Yes, Gerald, I think I 
see our way clearly through this business [ Mr. 
Graves was very sanguine]; if you play your 
cards well, the game’s your own. Come, let us 
draw up the letter.” 

Gerald thought the plan might succeed, too, 
and consented to make the experiment, though 
with much less animated hopes than Mr. Graves, 
who was never depressed at any thing, but, hav- 
ing no principle and very little feeling, pushed 
on, boasting and lying through life, always hoping 
the next turn of the die would make his fortune. 
Gerald, on the contrary, had both principle and 
feeling, but they were weak and unstable, and 
they had succumbed in the struggle with his 
idleness, his selfishness, and his ill-directed pride. 
But, though not strong enough to govern, they 
were strong enough to gall him, now that he had 
violated their laws; and his pride helped to make 
him heartily ashamed and disgusted both with 
his conduct and his position. Added to which, 
there was the wife that he hated for ever at his 
side—not the less hateful that, since their mar- 
riage, she had grown fond of him. He was, as 
we have said, handsome and clever, and his civil 
indifference had piqued her into liking him. 

However, he wrote the letter according to Mr. 
Grave’s advice, and in due time there came an 
invitation to call at an appointed hour. 

‘*Don’t say you are married, Gerald,” said 
Mr. Graves. ‘He hates me, and the effect 
might be very prejudicial to your interests. 
Sink the wife.” 

Gerald wished he could; and as he went along 
on his way to Portland Place, he very naturally 
reflected upon his own folly. If this step were 
to be taken, why had he not taken it before he 
tied himself to Rolinda, who, instead of being 
likely to advance his fortunes, was so far an im- 
pediment to them, that he was positively advised 
by her own father to conceal his connection with 
her? How he cursed his madness and extrava- 
gance that had brought him into such a dilemma, 
In short, he felt so wretched and despairing, 
that he had no occasion to make up the face of a 
jistresséd man, as Mr. Graves had directed him 
to do, when he entered Mr. Livingstone’s library; 
he was distressed enough, in reality, for all 


purposes. 





Mr. Livingstone received him ver; well—in- 
deed, kindly—first asked him much about his 
father, and then gradually fell to spsak of his 
own situation, Gerald owned to great impru- 
dence. 

‘*It was my misfortune, sir, not to like the 
church for which my father designed me. I 
ought to have overcome my objection, for it was 
the only hope he had of providing for me; but, 
trusting to get into the army, or some situation 
more congenial to my tastes, I neglected my 
studies; and when my father died, I had no 
longer the means of remaining at college,”’ 

‘**And what have you been doing since?” in- 
quired Mr. Livingstone. 

‘* Partly living on the little money I got by 
the sale of my father’s furniture, sir—I had also 
a few college friends who invited me to their 
houses, and I stayed hanging about upon them 
longer than I should, in hopes that, as they were 
well connected, they might have done something 
for me.” 

‘*Bad look-out,” said Mr. Livingstone, ‘“ but 
what would you like to do now ?” 

** Any thing,” replied Gerald, ‘‘ that I am fit 
for.”’ , 

*‘And what are you fit for?” inquired Mr. 
Livingstone. 

“T always wished to go into the army, sir,” 
answered Gerald. 

“You are too old,” responded Mr. Living- 
stone. ‘Can you think of nothing else?” 

‘¢ A situation, sir,’ suggested Gerald. 

‘‘What do you say to a wife?” said Mr. 
Livingstone, with a sort of comic abruptness. 

‘©A wife, sir?” answered Gerald. ‘I am 
afraid a wife would be more likely to augment 
my difficulties than relieve them.” 

‘¢But what if she were an heiress?” said the 
old gentleman. 

‘‘Money, sir, of course, would be very ac- 
ceptable to a person in my situation,” replied 
Gerald; ‘‘ but a marriage of interest, sir—a mar- 
riage without affection—” and, after hesitating, 
he stopped, from mere shame and conscious de- 


. gradation. 


“Oh,” said Mr. Livingstone, ‘“‘ but why should 
it be a marriage without affection? Why should 
& woman want attractions because she is an 
heiress? Surely, she may be as beautiful, amia- 
ble, and accomplished, as if she were the daugh- 
ter of a poor curate or a half-pay officer.” 

Gerald blashed at the last words, for they 
brought Emily to his mind; but at the same time 
they suggested a ready excuse, and he hinted 
something about his affections being engaged. 

‘¢Oh, that alters the case, certainly,” replied 
Mr. Livingstone; ‘‘I am sorry to hear it, be- 


cause it puts an end to my plan. The young 


lady I meant to propose to youis a ward of 
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mine, and will be one of the richest heiresses in 
the country. She is, moreover, lovely both in 
person and mind, and the man who gets her will 
be a very fortunate fellow, I assure you. Come, 
think twice before yousay no. Iam certain she 
has uo attachment, and will listen to my recom- 
mendation.” 

«Tt cannot be, sir, 
sigh of deep regret. 

‘¢Tt is true, I may be able to procure you 
some sort of situation in the India House; but 
the candidates are numerous, and advancement 
slow. You will probably have a good deal of 
confinement at the desk, and small emoluments 
for several years; whilst the alternative is a 
large fortune and a lovely wife.” 

But Gerald was firm, of course; he muttered 
the words ‘“‘honor and affection, and engage- 
ment of several years,” blushed and stammered, 
cursed his own folly and precipitance, not for- 
getting his wife and her parents, whom he con- 
signed energetically to the devil; but he was 
fast bound—there was no getting free, kick and 
struggle as he would; so he was obliged to make 
a virtue of necessity, and take credit with Mr. 
Livingstone for the most inexorable fidelity. The 
old gentleman shook his head, said he would see 
if he could do any thing for him, but that he 
feared that he might live to regret his pertina- 
city ; and finally desired him to return at nine 
o’clock on the evening of the eighth day, when 
he would acquaint him with the result of his 
exertions in his favor. ‘* By-the-bye,”’ said he, 
as Gerald was quitting the room, ‘has the lady 
you are engaged to any money ?” 

‘¢None, sir,” replied Gerald, ‘‘none what- 
ever.” 

On the same afternoon a solicitor was sent for, 
and directions given for the intended will, which 
was duly prepared and signed by the day ap- 
pointed for Gerald’s visit. Invitations were also 
sent to Mr. and Mrs, Miller and Emily to take 
tea at Portland-Place on that evening at eight 
o’clock; and the party were already assembled 
in the drawing-room when Gerald knocked at 
the door below; and, according to Mr. Living- 
stone’s directions, was shown into the library. 
Begging his company to excuse him for a short 
time, the old gentleman descended the stairs in 
better spirits and a more agreeable frame of 
mind than he could remember to have found him- 
self in for the Jast thirty years. The whole 
thing had turned up so neatly; he had had an 
opportunity of testing the disinterestedness of 
his intended heir in a manner s0 entirely satis- 
factory; the young people pleased him, and he 
had found an occasion of emphatically rewarding 
constancy and affection—sentiments with which, 
from his own early disappointment, he had an 
exceeding sympathy, but of whose frequent ex- 


answered Gerald, with a 





istence he was extremely sceptical. He chuckled 
with pleasure as he entered the room. 


** Well, young man,” .said he, ‘‘I hope you 
have thought better of this business ; for, to say 
the truth, I fear it will be impossible to meet 
with a situation that you will not find very ob- 
jectionable.”’ 

‘©Of what business, sir?” asked Gerald. 

‘‘Of my proposal. The young lady is at this 
moment in the house, and has expressed her wil- 
lingness to accept you, for it appears you are not 
wholly unknown to her; indeed, I have reason 
to believe that she really has entertained a pre- 
ference for you for some time.” 

Here the images of the various young beauties 
he had danced and flirted with at Madame de 
Violane’s recurred to the mind of the mortified 
Gerald, and he wondered which of them it might 
be. 

‘‘Her present fortune will be two hundred 
thousand pounds; hereafter, something much 
more considerable.” 

Gerald’s head seemed ina whirl; the past, the 
present, the future, darted through his mind 
with the rapidity of an electric shock—what he 
was, what he might have been; his madness, his 
stupidity—his ‘‘d—d ill-luck.” His throat was 
parched, and his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth; so that when Mr. Livingstone pressed 
him for an answer, he could only gasp out, ‘It 
cannot—cannot be.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Livingstone, ‘‘I shall only 
make one effort to shake your determination, 
and that is, the sight of the lady herself;” and, 
before the unfortunate victim could expostulate, 
the old gentleman had left the room. 

Gerald felt disposed to rush out of the house; 
but the dread of offending Mr. Livingstone, and 
so losing what appeared his only chance of 
escape from utter destitution, prevented him. 
So he sat, with his eyes fixed vacantly upon the 
door, till it opened, and Mr. Livingstone, push- 
ing in Emily, cried—‘‘ There, look at her; and 
if you don’t like her, why, I must try and get 
you fifty pounds a year at the India House, to 
keep you from starving.” 

The door was shut, the old man gone, and the 
young people in each other’s arms in a second. 
Emily forgot the neglect—Gerald forgot the 
wife—young loves, past scenes, were alone re- 
membered. Emily was all happiness. Gerald 
was in a delirium ; it was too much for his brain; 
he pressed her convulsively to his heart, and 
covered her face with kisses. Emily felt how he 
loved, and thought how he must have suffered ; 
and she tried to calm him, and lead him into con- 
versation, but in vain. 

Some time—they knew not how long—had 
passed in these wild transports, when the door 
‘gain opened, and Mr. Livingstone entered with 
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parchments and papers in his hand. ‘‘ Come!” 
said he, ‘‘ you have years of love and love-making 
before you—this evening must be mine. It’s 
long since I have made anybody happy, and now 
that I hope I have done it completely, you must 
come upstairs to the drawing-room, and let me 
enjoy the sight of my work. First, however, 
before we go, I will put this deed in your hand, 
Gerald—it is your wife’s marriage-settlement of 
two hundred thousand pounds; I have chosen to 
vest the property in her, rather than in you, for 
various reasons. One is, that I know her better, 
and am attached to her; another, that I am 
aware, from your own confessions, that she is 
better fitted to take care of it. But a good hus- 
band need very seldom complain of this sort of 
arrangement; few women are so ungenerous as 
to make him feel any difference; and I am 
sure Emily Dering will not be one of them!” 

Emily turned a sweet smile of assurance on 
Gerald, but his lips were compressed, and his 
features ghastly. 

‘*Come,’’ continued Mr. Livingstone, ‘they 
are waiting tea for us; let us go upstairs;” and 
he gave Emily his arm. ‘‘ Remember, Gerald,’’ 
said he, tapping the young man on the back, 
‘‘remember, when I die, she will be my heir.” 

Silently, and mechanically Gerald followed to 
the drawing-room, shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller, took his seat, and went through the 
dumb show of the tea-table. Everybody was 








struck with his countenance and strange demea- 
nor, except Nicky, who never observed any thing, 
Mr. Livingstone thought that this sudden heap 
of joy had crushed him for the moment. ‘ He 
will be all right to-morrow,” whispered he to 
Mr. Miller—but the lawyer’s sagacity, and Emi- 
ly’s affection, were not so easily satisfied. The 
former was completely puzzled—he began to 
doubt his attachment to Emily; but she, strong 
in her conviction, from what had passed below, 
was sure that, whatever it might be, it was not 
that that was affecting him so strangely; and, 
true womanlike, she felt that any other woe 
must be light and remediable. So. she tried to 
cheer him; smiled on him, gave him sweet loving 
looks; and when they took their leave, and he 
handed her into Mr. Miller’s carriage, she pressed 
his hand tenderly, and bade him “see her to- 
morrow.” 

Gerald went home, knocked at his father-in- 
law’s door, and, on being admitted, asked for a 
night-candlestick, and ascended to his room, 
locked himself in, loaded his pistols, put one in 
his mouth, and blew out his brains. The report 
brought up the family, but when the door was 
broken open, he was dead. 

His wife died a few months afterward, in 
bringing a child into the world, for which Emily 
amply provided; and when some years had 
elapsed, and her grief and regret had subsided. 
she married Charles Miller. 





MY MOTHER. 


— a 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Tose same bright stars, Night’s silv’ry crest, 

That watched thee when my infant head 
Was pillowed softly on thy breast, 

And precious prayers for me were said, 
Are shining in the azure now— 

But no soft bosom ’neath my cheek, 
None now to kiss my aching brow, 

Or hear the words I fain would speak. 
Hopes faded out lie scattered, too, 

Like wrecks along Time’s jeweled shore ; 
My feet grow weary while I go 

Through paths that thou hast trod before. 


Ah, had I known, as now I know, 

A mother’s smiles oft hide her tears, 
That with her Present’s rosy glow, 

Loom up the Future’s painful years, 
Or known the weariness of life, 

Her faded hopes, her cares and ills, 





The love that mothers only give, 
As she her mission well fulfills, 
Ah! I had loved thee better then! 
Tamed all the wildness of my youth, 
Yielded more gently to thy reign 
Of purity, of love and truth. 


Then I had saved thee many a pain, 

And hours of anxious care and thought; 
Would I could be a child again, 

To prove to thee how dear thou art! 
Far over memory’s shining track, 

To lay my head upon thy breast, 
Sweet mother! now I wander back— 

So dear, so beautiful that rest! 
I dream pale fingers smooth my hair, 

I hear low words, thine own, so mild; 
Dear mother, hear my fervent prayer,— 

Forgive and bless thy thoughtless child ' 














THE NEW PIANO. 


BY MRS. HUGHES. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘¢NANNIE, dear,” said Mrs. Mercer, one day, 
to her daughter, ‘‘ what is the matter with your 
piano? I have not heard its voice for two or 
three days. It seems as if there had been a 
death in the house, every thing is so solemnly 
still. Why do you not practice as usual, dear ?” 

‘‘Why, the truth is, ma, I cannot bear to play 
upon this poor old miserable piano; and ever 
since aunt took her instrument away, it has been 
perfect misery to me to practice.” 

‘It is a sad change, I acknowledge; but still, 
my child, your practicing must not be stopped. 
You have arrived at a great degree of excellence 
in music, and it will never do to lose what you 
have labored so hard for, merely because the 
instrument you have to practice upon is a poor 
one.” 

‘‘But you don’t consider, ma’am, how disa- 
greeable it is to play upon this old jingling 
thing.”’ 

‘‘T know it perfectly well; but there will be 
two good results from your perseverence. It 
will both keep up your playing, and exercise you 
in the virtue of patience.” 

‘‘Indeed, I am afraid I shall not be able to 
bring much of that virtue to my aid,” said the 
daughter, laughing; ‘‘ for, unless I can actually 
hear the music, and have my feelings excited by 
it, I fear my patience will very soon desert me.” 

‘¢Of the importance of your practicing, you 
can have no doubt, nevertheless, for you have 
been too long a practitioner not to know that 
constant and careful exercise in the art is neces- 
sary for the most accomplished musician,” 

‘That I know, and am perfectly willing to 
give it; but I do require the stimulas of hearing 
good music as the reward of my labors.” 

‘‘Why, Nannie, I have known a pianist, one 
who has held large assemblies in rapt attention, 
listening ‘to his accomplished performance, prac- 
tice on a piano, the keys of which were silent.” 

‘“‘Oh, but he had been an artist, and worked 


at it as a business; but Iam a mere amateur, | 


and require something to give sweetness to my 
labors. How { wish, ma, you were but rich.” 
Mrs. Mercer gave one of her sweet smiles. 





‘*Why do you smile, ma?” asked Nannie, ‘I 
im sure there is nothing very strange in such a | 


wish !” 


me this morning. It is only an hour or two 
since your sister said, with as much earnestness 


as you yourself have just spoken, ‘Oh, ma, 1- 


16 


wish you were poor, so poor, that you could not 
afford to keep a girl to do the work of the house, 
and were obliged to let me do it all!’ ” 

‘*Why, Florrie!” exclaimed the young musi- 
cian, addressing her sister, who sat by the win- 
dow sewing with great diligence. ‘*How could 
you ever entertain such a wish ?” 

‘* You wonder at my wish, but you don’t con- 
sider the difference there is between you and 
me. I cannot, like my sister Nannie, enchant 
people with my music, and make dear ma’s eyes 
glisten with delight; I cannot, like her, amuse 
with my conversation, or please with my sweet 
looks. Iam only like the lap-dog in the fable, 
a poor insignificant creature, that has no means 
of rendering back the kindness I receive; so that 
it is not so very extraordinary that I should wish 
to have an opportunity of doing the only thing 
of which I am capable.” 

‘¢My dear humble-minded sister,’ cried Nan- 
nie, as she passed her arm round the neck of the 
unpretending girl; ‘* you possess to an excess a 
quality that is very uncommon in the world, too 
humble an opinion of yourself. But you must 
consider that excellence is of various kinds, and 
though there may be some in. which you do not 
excel, there are others for which you are pre- 
eminently conspicuous. Where can we find one 
who devotes herself so entirely to contributing to 


’ 


_the comfort, and promoting the enjoyment of 


others, as my sister Florrie does?” 

‘*You are always very ready to flatter me,”’ 
said the modest, blushing Florance, ‘‘but you 
cannot make me blind to my own insignificance.” 

‘¢ But remember, dear Florrie,” said their mo- 
ther, ‘‘that the lap-dog in the fable, that you 
have just quoted, proved that there are other 
means besides the possession of brilliant quali- 
ties, by which we may make ourselves valuable 


| in the world, and with a heart like yours, over- 


flowing with love and tenderness, united to 
energy of mind and activity of body, you will be 
loved and valued long after mere meretricious 
accomplishments have faded away.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of a neighbor, and whilst the party are 
chatting upon the current topics of the day, we 
will take the opportunity of giving a more defi- 
nite account of the mother and her daughters, 


. _ whom we have just introduced to our readers. 
‘“‘T smiled, Nannie, to think of the very oppo- | 
site wishes my two daughters have expressed to | 





CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Mercer was a widow, who, after having: 
_passed through many trying seenes, was left,., 


when her two daughters were at the ages of 
241 
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eight and ten, with a very limited income. But 
to this, however confined, she would have had 
little difficulty in accommodating herself, had the 
support of her family and the education of her 
children been all that she felt was required of 
her. But her husband: had left debts, which 
were of such a nature as to make her consider 
herself called upon to save all that with the most 
rigid economy she could spare for liquidating 
them. Her childrens’ education she had con- 
ducted herself, but as Nannie grew up, and dis- 
covered extraordinary talents for music, as well 
as a voice of a very uncommon quality, she 
thought it only right that she should have the 
very best advantages the city afforded, for the 
improvement of both; satisfied that should “ se- 
verer fates befal” them than those by which 
they had already been visited, her eldest daugh- 
ter would possess within herself, the means, at 
any time, of procuring an abundant livelihood 
for them all. The only drawback to Nannie’s 
cultivation of the music, which was at once a 
favorite pursuit, and a leasehold of property that 
eould be turned to account whenever cireum- 
stances made it necessary, was the inferiority of 
the instrument on which she had to play. It 
had been her mother’s, and was deemed good 
enough for Nannie whilst she was only a learner. 
But for the fingers of a proficient, it had long 
been considered very insufficient, and the time 
was anxiously looked forward to, when the last 
debt would be paid; and the same economy being 
maintained, money would at length be saved to 
enable them to procure an instrument worthy of 
the accomplished fingers for which it was de- 
signed. 

Our readers must not imagine, however, that 
it was merely as a musician that Nannie was an 
object of admiration; for, though she drew all 
who had any taste for music to her with an irre- 
sistible charm, she had other qualifications 
equally fascinating, and that could be seen and 
felt by all. Her person might be said to be ra- 
ther below the middle size; but it was beauti- 
fully proportioned, and graceful and flexible in 
all its movements. Her complexion was that of 
a brunette, and when in a state of quietude, 
might be thought too much disposed to sallow- 
ness ; but the moment she spoke, or was excited 
by music, that disappeared, and was succeeded 
by a rich glow that lighted up her whole coun- 
tenance. Her mouth, which was small and finely 
formed, was ornamented with teeth of perfect 
regularity and brilliant whiteness. Her nose 
was straight and finely formed; and her black 
eyes, when she was silent, appeared, as seen 
from beneath their long lashes, of a dove-like 
softness, but kindled up with every emotion of 
the soul within, and at once bespoke a mind full 
of ardor and intelligence, and a heart replete 





with all the melting softness of the woman. 
Such was Nannie Mercer. 

Florance, though two years younger, was of a 
much larger and more robust make, and as her 
own peculiar characteristic was a loving and fos- 
tering disposition, her feelings toward her sister 
had gradually assumed the same protecting care 
that had grown upon her toward her mother, in 
consequence of having so often seen that beloved 
parent a prey to anxiety and misfortune. In- 
deed, so completely had these feelings taken 
possession of this loving child, that no promised 
pleasure could tempt her to consent to leave 
home, unless her mother was to accompany her, 
or if for a moment she was induced to comply 
with the wishes of some of her friends, her reso- 
lution was sure to give way, and all anticipa- 
tions of pleasure to be lost, in the dread of leav- 
ing her parent to spend a solitary evening. And 
yet solitude was far from being painful to that 
exemplary woman’s meek, well-regulated, and 
well-stored mind; she spent her life in the con- 
scientious discharge of her duties as a mother, a 
friend, and a christian, nor once asked herself if 
her good deeds ever met the applause of men. 

Though limited, their society was good, and 
the mother and daughters preferred confining 
themselves to the few who sought them for them- 
selves alone, to extending their circle of acquaint- 
ance, and mixing in the gayeties of those who were 
anxious to have their brilliant assemblies en- 
livened by Nannie’s extraordinary qualifications. 
In fact, it had ever been repugnant to both mo- 
ther and daughters, that Nannie should be made 
a show-piece, and though delighted to exert her 
powers for the gratifieation of their private cir- 
cle, and always ready to comply with the first 
request, either to play or sing, she shrunk from 
the heartless gaze of mere idle curiosity, and if 
ever Nannie was proud, it was when called upon 
to adorn the saloons of those who had turned 
neglectingly from her beloved mother’s more 
valuable and more lasting qualities. 

CHAPTER III. 

Within the year previous to the time that our 
little narrative commences, Nannie had been 
induced to receive the advances of a Miss Lucy 
Witman, who was about her own age, and who 
evinced a great desire to be admitted to a closer 
intimacy than that of a mere acquaintance. 
Though not much of a musician herself, Lucy 
appeared to be extravagantly fond of music, and 
made her anxiety to improve by our talented 
heroine’s acquirements an excuse for being a 
very frequent visitor. A lurking suspicion ex- 
isted, it is true, especially in the mind of Flo- 
rance, that the earnestness with which she had 
sought Nannie’s acquaintance, arose less from 
her love of music than from the circumstance of 
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Alfred Mitford being a frequent visitor at Mrs. 
Mercer’s, which, of course, brought her into 
familiar association with him; but she made 
herself so very pleasant Nannie had no wish to 
repulse her advances. Mitford was the son of an 
old and very dear friend of Mrs. Mercer’s, who, 
though rich herself, had retained all her early 
affection for her friend, though she had become 
comparatively poor; and the intimacy between 
the parents had been transmitted to their chil- 
dren. After an absence of three years in Europe, 
Alfred had returned and found the sweet inter- 
esting girl of sixteen, ripened into a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman, and being a 
proficient in music himself, it produced an addi- 
tional bond-between them, and their duetts with 
piano and flute would have done honor to a con- 
cert-room. 

‘‘l am afraid this instrument of yours cannot 
be raised high enough to-night, Nannie,” said 
he, one evening, as he tried to screw it up as he 
had often done before. ‘* The screws slip back 
as often as they are turned. It is too old for any 
good to be done with it.” 

‘‘Why don’t you sell it, Nannie, and get a 
new one ?” 

‘‘T hope to do so before long,” returned our 
young pianist. 

‘‘Tt is a shame,” continued the young man, 
‘that such a player as you should have so poor 
an instrument. But as your magic fingers, I 
believe, could bring music out of stones, at least 
as certainly as the melancholy Jaques brought 
sermons out of them, I beg you will sit down 
and give us one of those exquisite pieces with 
which you delighted us all the other night, and 
I will put my flute back into my pocket.” 

‘‘T beg leave to propose an amendment on 
that motion,” said Lucy Witman, who had en- 
tered the room while he was speaking without 
being observed. ‘I propose that the party ad- 
journ to our house, where we can have the 
double pleasure of both piano and flute, for my 
instrument was tuned this morning.” 

The amendment passed without a dissenting 
voice, and Alfred taking a young lady under 
each arm, proceeded to Mr. Witman’s. 

‘‘There! she has at last accomplished what 
she has long been trying for,” said Florance, 
who had declined being of the party, from her 
usual unwillingness to leave her mother alone. 

‘‘What do you mean, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Mercer, looking up from her work with an 
expression of surprise at her daughter’s re- 
mark, 

‘‘T mean, ma, that Lucy has been trying for 
a long time to get Alfred to visit her familiarly, 
and now that she has succeeded, I have no doubt 
she will do all she can to induce him to repent 
his visit.” 





‘* And why should you object to that?” asked 
the mother. 

‘* Because she is not half good enough for 
him.” 

‘“‘T think you may trust to Alfred’s discern- 
ment and knowledge of character on that score. 
He has seen a great deal of the world, and has 
no doubt withstood the wiles of many an artful 
woman, so that if Lucy is, as you seem to think, 
trying to catch him, he will soon discover her 
aim, and be on his guard.” 

‘Yet it would seem, ma, that Mrs. Mitford 
was not quite so sure of his safety, when she 
expressed a wish both to you and himself that 
he would not get into the way of visiting 
her.” 

‘¢T should rather suspect that her anxiety on 
that score arose more from a fear of the rest of 
the family being brought into contact with her, 
than from any want of confidence in himself. 
His sisters, you know, are so very young and 
inexperienced, that they would be very likely to 
be won upon by her lively and pleasing manners ; 
for she certainly does make herself very agree- 
able.” 

‘There is no doubt of that, any more than 
that she is exceedingly pretty, and that is what 
makes Mrs. Mitford think her so dangerous. 
But did you ever hear, ma, what was the cause 
of Mrs. Mitford’s great dislike to her?” 

‘<No. Ihave asked her more than once, but 
she would never give me a satisfactory answer. 
She said she had known some little things that 
had given her an unpleasant impression of her 
character, but did not feel at liberty to repeat 
them. She begged, however, that I would give 
her credit for not speaking unadvisedly, and be 
upon my guard, and not allow her to become too 
familiar in our family. 

‘¢ And yet she is more so than any friend we 
have,” said Florance. 

‘¢The truth is, my daughter, it is a difficult 


‘thing to repress a genteel, well educated young 


woman, who takes so much pains to make her- 
self agreeable, and shows such strong marks of 
partiality.” 

“That great partiality only began to display 
itself after she found Alfred was a frequent 
visitor.” 

«‘And was it a very extraordinary thing that 
she should like to cultivate the acquaintance of 
a rich, handsome and accomplished young man ?” 
asked the mother, laughing. ‘But shall I tell 
you, Florrie, what I suspect is the cause of your 
dislike to Lucy Witman ?” 

‘“What do you think it is, ma?” asked the 
young girl, as she fixed her eyes inquiringly on 
her mother’s face. 

“Do you not think it is because you feel 
jealous on Nannie’s account, and are afraid that 
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she will win a larger share of his admiration ‘*Why, Nannie,” exclaimed Mitford, who after 
than your sister?” having accompanied her with his flute through 
‘‘No, ma’am, indeed I am not jealous,’”’ re- | several pieces of fine and difficult music, had for 
plied Florance, blushing as deeply as though she | some time listened to her with rapt attention, as 
had been accused of harboring designs on the | she poured forth piece after piece which required 
young man on her own account. ‘1 should be | all the powers of her rich and flexible voice. 
sorry to put Nannie in competition with her. *‘I never knew before what a musician you 
She is, 1 acknowledge, exceedingly pretty, and | were,’’ for I never before heard you with the aid of 
has very fascinating manners, but yet she is far | such a piano. You will really not be doing your- 
from being equal to my beautiful and talented | self justice, if you do not get just such an one.” 
sister. But Nannie has so few congenial com- ‘‘T shall do so as soon as possible,” said our 
panions, that I must confess I could not easily | artless, ingenious heroine. ‘‘I came to a de- 
forgive Lucy if she were to win him away from | termination yesterday to commence a most rigid 
her.” system of economy; and as I know Fiorrie will 
‘‘ But you must consider, my child, that he | join me in it; I hope we shall be able before 
has never discovered any very particular marks | long to save enough, with what Ma can spare, to 
of partiality for your sister. He is an enthu- | purchase a really good instrument.” 
siast in music, and consequently has great de- ‘It is curious,” said Lucy, whose countenance, 
light in hearing her sing and play; but his | had it been watched by a scrutinizing observer, 
attentions are of such a nature that he could | would have been seen to betray no very pleasing 
never be blamed were he to put an end to his | traits when Mitford burst forth into such ex- 
visits almost entirely.” pressions of admiration at Nannie’s performance, 
‘¢ But I know he has a very high opinion of | ‘‘it is really singular that we two should have 
her, ma, for his sisters have frequently repeated | come to the same resolution on the same day.”’ 
to me things that he has said of her.” ‘* But what have you to economize for,”’ asked 
‘‘T have no doubt, my dear, that he thinks | Nannie in surprise; ‘‘ you cannot want a better 
very highly of her, for who could do otherwise ; | piano?” 
but let me beg of you, my dear child, never, ‘*Oh no, I don’t want a piano, but I want 
even in joke, to put any other idea into your | what is of as much importance to me as a good 
sister’s head, than that his attentions are merely | instrument is to you.” 
those of a warm, admiring friend.” ‘* And what is that ?”’ inquired our heroine. 
‘*You may depend, dear mamma, I never will. ‘¢] want an extensive and well selected assort- 
Indeed I have often been provoked at Lucy for | ment of books to send to a dear invalid friend, 
joking her about him, especially when she does | who resides in a very retired part of the country, 
it as if she meant to say, ‘But I’ll have him | and who is incapable of doing any thing but 
from you.’ ” read. She sits day after day, indeed I may say 
‘<Oh, stop, my child, stop!”’ cried the gentle | year after year, with a small reading-desk be- 
and benevolent mother, ‘‘and drive the green- | fore her, and has barely power to raise one hand 
eyed monster from your bosom. The business | so far as to turn over the pages; and what is 
of match-making is a very bad one. Let us | still worse, she has but slender means to enable 
leave our dear Nannie, therefore, to take her | her to provide such comforts as might mitigate 
chance with other young women, and rely upon | the pains of bodily suffering. Here Lucy’s 
her judgment and delicacy to do what is right | voice trembled and her eyes glistened, and as 
and proper on all occasions.” | Alfred looked at her, he wondered he had not 
We will-now accompany the other portion of } known before how handsome she was. Lucy 
the party, and would gladly give a description | caught his ¢ye, and read its expression ; and 
to our readers of the manner in which they were | clearing her voice, she continued—* You may 
engaged during a considerable portion of the easily imagine, under such circumstances, how 
evening. But what words will convey an ade- | infinitely valuable a good set of books would be 
quate idea of the harmony of sound, whether | to her, and as pa has no great love for literature, 
called forth from a combination of keys, or from | and is therefore little disposed to aid in buying 
the more complex and mysterious mechanism of | books, I have determined to give up a few of my 
the human voice. What art could portray the | own luxuries, and appropriate the money that 
rich modulations as they rise and fall, and carry | would purchase them to procuring a complete 
the soul away with them, with a power no other | set of a few of our best writers for her. So,” 
human effort can equal. And seldom has voice | she added, in a laughing manner, and turning 
been heard that had that power in a higher de- | toward Alfred as she spoke, ‘‘if you happen to 
gree than that of our heroine, for it was not | meet me some cold day with my hands rolled up 
only of the finest quality, but it was modulated | in my shawl, instead of being protected by good 
by a soul that was harmony itself. cozy furs, you must exeuse me ‘rom the car 
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sideration that I have sought my comfort in a! her own, she said, with one of her sweetest 


different way.” 

‘¢T shall remember,” replied Mitford, as he 
looked at her with an expression of warm admi- 
ration, ‘‘ that though your hands are cold, your 
heart—by far the most important part—is warm 
enough to turn December into May.” 

‘¢] wonder, Nannie,’”’ continued Lucy, with a 
look that might be thought to convey a double 
meaning, and no little exultation, ‘‘ which of us 
will obtain cur object first.” 

‘¢ You, I hope,” answered our heroine, whose 
ingenuous countenance bespoke the sincerity of 
her heart, “for yours is an object of pure be- 
nevolence, and mine, I am afraid, is little more 
than selfishness.” 

‘¢ My best wishes attend you both,” said Mit- 
ford; and Nannie having risen to go, he shook 
hands warmly with their young hostess, and pro- 
ceeded to escort Nannie home. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The following morning Nannie received a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Mitford, requesting her to come 
to see her at the first opportunity, as she was 
anxious to have a little conversation with her on 
a matter of business. In a moment the recol- 
lection of what she had said the previous evening 
about her intention to economize, for the sake of 
saving money to assist in the purchase of a 
piano, rushed into her mind, and concluding that 
Alfred had repeated it to his mother, and interested 
her in the subject, she immediately persuaded 
herself that Mrs. Mitford had sent for her, for 
the purpose of offering her the loan of the neces- 
sary sum; and she felt humbled and mortified at 
the idea that what she had said might have been 
construed into a hint for such a service to be 
rendered. But the mind of our heroine was of 
too independent a nature to submit to a pecu- 
niary odligation under such circumstances, more 
especially under those which her imagination had 
created, and she complied with Mrs. Mitford’s 
request, with a positive determination not to ac- 
cept the offer, however delicately made. Her 
estimate, however, of Mrs. Mitford’s kindness, 
was very erroneous, for that lady’s consideration 
for her young friend’s feelings, was as delicate 
as that of her own mother could be; and after a 
long and satisfactory conversation, she returned 
home with a heart glowing with love and grati- 
tude, and only anxious to know whether her 
friend’s proposal would be received by her parent 
with as much pleasure as it had been by herself. 
The moment, therefore, that she entered the 
house she hastened to the parlor, where, to her 
great satisfaction, she found her mother alone; 
and with a throbbing heart and a face flushed 
with excitement, she threw herself on her knees 
before her, and taking her hand between both 





looks— 

‘*My dearest mother, I am come to beg a very 
great favor of you.” 

‘‘T might almost say that the favor is granted, 
Nannie, even before it is asked, so sure am I 
that you would not ask any thing that it would 
be wrong in me to grant.” 

‘¢*Thank you, dear mamma, for your confi- 
dence,”’ said the sweet girl, her beautiful eyes 
exchanging their usual dove-like expression for 
the brilliant sparkle of an animated and ardent 
soul, ‘* But though I am sure the favor I have 
to ask would not be wrong for you to grant, it 
may not perhaps meet your ideas of expediency ; 
and I have, first of all, to beg you not to be too 
hasty in giving your answer.” 

‘* Well, let me know what it is you require of 
me, and I will at least promise to meet your 
wishes on the last proviso, for you know I am 
always disposed to ‘look before I leap.’ ” 

‘¢Then to begin,”’ returned the young enthu- 
siast, making a strong effort to speak with calm- 
ness, ‘‘ you know I told you what passed last 
evening about purchasing a piano. Now, this 
conversation, Mrs. Mitford told me, Alfred had 
repeated to her when he went home, and it im- 
mediately encouraged her to make a proposal to 
me that she has long had very much at heart, 
but was afraid of hurting our feelings by sug- 
gesting. It was, that I should undertake to 
finish off the education of Ella and Meta, both in 
vocal and instrumental music, which would very 
soon, she said, put me in possession of as much 
money as would purchase the very best instru- 
ment that could be obtained. However much | 
might suffer for want of a good piano, I could 
not have thought of laying myself under a pecu- 
niary obligation for the sake of getting one, but 
to procure it by my own individual exertions, is 
most delightful, and I do hope, my own darling 
mother, that you see the thing in the same 
light.” 

Here the animated girl paused, and looked 
anxiously into her mother’s face. Mrs. Mercer 
continued silent for a few minutes, and then said, 
with a smile— 

‘¢You know I promised not to be too hasty in 
my reply, but must now tell you, Nannie, that I 
am afraid you have not looked at all-sides of the 
question. You are pleased, and very properly 
se, with the idea of procuring a luxury by your 
own exertions; but have you considered, my 
dear girl, that the circumstance. of becoming a 
teacher, will have the effect of altering your 
position in the eyes of many of those with whom 
you now associate on terms of equality? And 
are you sure you can receive, without pain, a 
cool look from those who have hitherto loaded 
you with kindness ?” 
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‘* Yes, mamma, I believe I could receive such 
coolness with perfect indifference. As long as 
it is not occasioned by any moral turpitude of 
my own, I am confident it would never give me 


@ moment’s uneasiness,’’ 


‘It is, however, a pretty severe trial to feel 
that you have deseended in the social scale; 
however weak and mean you may esteem those 
who make you sensible of it—and I would have 
you to consider the matter well before you ex- 
pose yourself to it.”’ 

‘* Let all such estimate me as they think fit,” 
said the noble-minded girl, as she rose from the 
kneeling posture in which she had till now re- 
mained, ‘‘I will look for my happiness to the 
wise and good alone, and I am persuaded they 
will only think better of me for trying to relieve 
the burdens of one of the best of mothers.” 

Need we say that Mrs. Mercer looked at her 
daughter with proud delight, and that Florance, 
when made acquainted with the arrangement, 
declared that though she had thought Nannie 
could not be improved, she now found she had 
risen many degrees in her estimation. Having 
obtained the consent of both mother and sister, 
Nannie hastened back to announce her success 
to Mrs. Mitford. The two young girls that were 
to be her pupils were not much younger than 
herself, and being much attached to her, they 
were delighted to have her as a teacher, and be- 
fore she left the house, she had already given 
her first two lessons. 


os 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘Now, dear mamma,” said Florance, coming 
the day after her sister had commenced the busi- 
ness of teaching, and throwing her loving arms 
around the neck of her mother, ‘‘ Nannie has 
succeeded in her petition, and is enjoying the 
delightful consciousness of knowing herself to be 
of some use in the world; and now I am come to 
proffer mine, and hope it will be received with 
equal favor.” 

‘Let me hear what it is,” returned the mo- 
ther, looking as she spoke, with the tenderest 
smile at her warm-hearted child; ‘“‘but I do 
hope, Florrie, you are not coming to ask me to 
turn you altogether into a servant, for that, I 
assure you, neither my feelings nor my con- 
science will permit.” 

‘*But you know, ma,” urged the daughter, 
playfully, ‘‘ the Scriptures tell us there must be 
*‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ and as 
nothing in the world will ever make me either 
an accomplished woman or a philosopher, why 
should I not follow my natural vocation, and 
make myself useful in my own way. I am never 
so happy as when engaged in household work ; 
and if I can at any time save a little expense by 





following my prevailing taste, it surely would 
not be wrong for me to indulge in it.” 

‘*You know, my child, I have always been an 
advocate for both you and Nannie learning how 
to do all useful things; that, in case you should 
be driven by necessity to perform them, you 
might not have to depend on the teaching of ex- 
perience, for that is always a dear school. But 
Hannah is so fully adequate to all that we re- 
quire, and you are already so accomplished in all 
that kind of work, that there is no reason why you 
should devote yourself to it, instead of endeavor- 
ing to improve yourself in some higher calling. I 
am very anxious that you should go through a 
more regular course of reading than you have 
ever yet done, and have planned that the hours in 
which Nannie is engaged in teaching, should be 
spent by you and me in reading, for I am in 
hopes, if we read together, you will take more 
pleasure in the occupation.” 

‘*But, ma, we have not come exactly to the 
point I meant to speak about, so you must let 
me explain. Hannah told me yesterday that she 
wished to go home for a few weeks, and that if 
you wanted to have another girl in her place, 
she knew of one that she thought would suit 
you. ButI went to talk to Mrs. Green about her 
little Sally, and she told me she would be very 
glad to let us have her for her meat and clothes, 
and that she would herself come two half-days 
every week, the one for washing and the other 
for ironing, for a quarter dollar each time. Now, 
I am persuaded that, with this and with Sally’s 
help, who is a very smart, active girl of twelve 
years old, I could make you as comfortable as 
you are now, without any additional expense, 
for the clothes we have ceased to wear would 
clothe Sally abundantly; and you should give 
me the dollar a week that was saved from Han- 
nah’s wages. Now, dear mother,” continued 
the suppliant, fixing her eyes anxiously on her 
mother’s face, ‘‘ what do you say to this pro- 
posal? Do you consent?” 

‘‘Yes, dear Florrie, I consent, for I see through 
it all; you are anxious with your characteristic 
kindness, to assist your sister; and I would not 
for the world place an obstacle in your way.”’ 

Delighted with the success of her application, 
Florance went immediately to work to make her 
arrangements, and Hannah, being glad of the 
permission given her to go, the very next day the 
young housekeeper was installed, and commenced 
her duties. She went about her work singing, 
not in the finished style of her sister it is true, 
but her voice was sweet, though not powerful, 
and to those who had a pleagure in hearing the 
tones of cheerfulness and good nature, it could not 
fail to be pleasing, whilst to her mother and sister 
who knew the motives by which she was actuated, 
it conveyed tones of the sweetest harmony. 
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‘Had I not better stay at home and help you 
this morning, Florrie,” asked Mrs. Mercer the 
morning after Hannah’s departure, ‘‘Mrs. Mit- 
ford has just sent word, that she and her New 
York friends are coming to spend this evening 
with us, and there will have to be some little 
preparation made, for we cannot treat the 
strangers as we would Mrs. Mitford herself; and 
the business I was going about, can be quite as 
well done to-morrow,” 

‘‘Oh! no thank you, mamma, Sally and I can 
get on perfectly well, and I would rather have 
an opportunity of showing what we can do,” the 
gentle mother urged her no further, but deter- 
mined to give her a trial, and on her return home 
at dinner time, she found the house all in perfect 
order, the dinner-table neatly set, and when they 
sat down to their meal, Florrie was ready to take 
her place with them, and join in discussing a roast 
fowl, that was as beautifully cooked as that which 


Captain Cuttle set before Florence Dombey could | 


possibly have been, and every thing else at table 
equally well prepared. 

‘*And you must see my cake, and my chicken- 
salad,” said the happy girl, delighted with the 
approbation she saw beaming in the face of her 
dear mother; ‘but these you know,” she added 
as she raised a napkin off the side table, ‘‘ are 
not to be ate at present.” 

‘‘That reminds me of a story I have read,” 
said Nannie laughing; of a luckless knight who 
found his way into an enchanted palace, where 
a table was set out, covered with the most 
tempting viands, but whenever he offered to 
appease his appetite, his hand was always drawn 
back by an irresistible power, so that he was 


dying of hunger in the midst of luxury; ‘hap- | 


pily, however,” she added as she seated herself 
at table, we are better off, for here is something 
very tempting, and I for one am fully disposed 
to do it justice.” 

*‘ And though it is said, that cooks in general 
eat very little, I believe I shall prove an excep- 
tion,”’ said Florrie, whose face glowed, not with 
the unctuous brilliancy peculiar to the profession, 
but with the brightness of cheerfulness, good 
nature, and affection. 

‘« And if I did not enjoy my meal, I should not 
deserve to taste another,” said the happy mother. 

In this manner the widow and her daughters, 
lived in a quiet and methodical way; each of the 
latter pursuing the part assigned to her, and the 
amiable mother, superintending and assisting 
wherever her aid was required. She had in 
the meantime learnt, that her servant Hannah 
had in reality left her place, for the purpose of 
being married; and was therefore induced to 
agree to Florance’s wish, to continue her present 
plan for a time, from an unwillingness to oppose 
her affectionate desire, to assist her sister. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nannie’s first quarter was completed, and the 
day on which it was due she was preparing to 
return home, having finished her lessons, when 
Mrs. Mitford came into the room, and put a 
small packet into her hand, saying, ‘‘ Here, Nan- 
nie, are five twenty-dollar gold pieces, for your 
first quarter, which is due to-day; and I hope, 
as the common people say, it will prove a lucky 
penny, and serve as a nucleus around which 
much more will accumulate.” 

‘¢ Five twenty-dollar pieces!) A hundred dol- 
lars!” exclaimed Nannie, in extreme astonish- 
ment. ‘*Oh, that is a great deal too much. I 
cannot take all that, Mrs. Mitford.” 

‘*TIt is not at all too much, Nannie, according 
to the terms that the best teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music are in the habit of receiving, 
and I am sure there is no reason why you should 
have less than they. So go home, my dear girl, 
and tell your mother I consider it the cheapest 
quarter’s instruction I ever paid for.” So say- 
ing, she almost pushed the young teacher out of 
the house, without allowing her to speak another 
word, But who will pretend to describe the de- 
light of the young girl’s throbbing heart, as with 
eager steps she pursued her way home. She 
had never before thought the distance between 
the two houses so long, It seemed as if she 
would never get home. Then the lace of her 
boot came loose, and by dangling about her feet 
was in danger of tripping her. There was no- 
thing therefore for her but to stop and tie it. 
But just as she was placing her foot on a step 
for that purpose, happening to look for an in- 
stant to one side, she saw Alfred Mitford ap- 
proaching, and alarmed at the idea that he might 
perhaps fancy her stopping to give him time to 
get up to her, she scarcely allowed herself to 
stay to tie the string, but flew like lightning 
round the corner. The front door was open and 
she rushed into the parlor in search of her mother. 

‘¢Oh! how glad I am to find you without com- 
pany, mamma,” cried the almost breathless girl, 
‘‘for I have such delightful news for you.” But 
scarcely had she uttered the words, before an 
agonized shriek escaped her, and she rushed 
from the room with even greater speed than she 
had entered it. 

‘¢ Nannie, dear Nannie, what is the matter ?” 
cried the mother. ‘‘ Do stop and tell me what 
has happened !” 

But Nannie was already far beyond hearing; 
and Florance, who had heard the scream, and 
seen her rush out of the house, pursued her as 
fast as she could, but was unable to get up to 
her, before she had reached the door at which 
she had tied her boot lace, and where she now 
| sat crying in an agony of distress. It was long 
| before her anxious sister could learn from her 
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that in her anxiety to get away before she was 
observed by Mitford, she had hurried off without 
remembering to take up the little packet contain- 
ing her riches. With the tenderest sympathy 
Florance assisted her in searching not only that 
spot, but every inch of the intermediate space 
between it and their own house; but all in vain. 
Nothing of the kind was to be seen, and the two 
girls joined their mother, who stood trembling at 
the door, almost afraid to ask what new calamity 
had befallen them. To find it was only the loss 
of money was a comparative relief to Mrs. Mer- 
cer’s mind, and she was trying to soothe the 
agitated girl when they were joined by Mitford. 

‘‘Why, Nannie,” he exclaimed, with a look 
of surprise, ‘“‘I saw you before me awhile 
ago, and was sure, from the manner you were 
walking, that you were in a state of extreme 
felicity, and should’ soon have got up to you if 
Tom Cresswell had not overtaken me, and in- 
sisted on my going with him to look at his new 
horse. This I did the more readily, as I thought 
it would allow you time to make a display of 
your wealth, and receive your mother and sis- 
ter’s congratulations before I offered mine.” 

**If you had not been stopped, I should have had 
my money still,” sobbed out our heroine. 

‘*Had your money still! Why what on earth 
has become of it?” asked the young man in 
surprise, for he had before imagined that Nan- 
nie’s tears were those of joy at having made one 
long step toward the wished-for piano. Mrs. 
Mercer undertook the explanation, which neither 
of her daughters was sufficiently composed to 
give. 

‘“*Oh! don’t break your heart about a hundred 
dollars, I beg of you, Nannie,” said he, in a 
joking tone, ‘‘for evenif the money be really 
lost, which I can scarcely imagine, it is not 
enough to turn you into a Niobe.” 

‘¢ Are you not ashamed to make game of her 
at such a time as this?” said Florance, indig- 
nantly. 

‘‘Far be it from me make game of Nannie,” 
returned Alfred, but still speaking in a playful 
tone, ‘‘but you know, Florrie, we are told by 
Rochefaucault, that there is always something in 
the misfortunes of our dearest friends, that is 
not unpleasing to ourselves. Now, as Nannie 
will have to add another quarter to her term of 
teaching, to make up for the loss of this money, 
my sisters will be so much the gainers, so that it 
really is not in my power to grieve so heartily as 
you may think I ought, But to convince you it 
is no trifle to me to see Nannie in tears, I will 
go immediately and commence a rigid course of 
inquiry; and the street is so private, and so 
seldom passed through by any but the most re- 
spectable people, that I cannot imagine that 
there will be any difficulty in recovering it.” 





Notwithstanding Alfred made the most active 
inquiries, and promises of a handsome reward 
to any one who would restore it toits rightful 
owner, the money was never produced, and poor 
Nannie had again to commence the business of 
teaching as poor as when she first began. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sympathy, for Nannie’s loss, as well as admi- 
ration for the amiable manner in which she bore 
it, at the same time, that she took great blame 
to herself for her carelessness, induced Alfred to 
pay her more than common attention ; and few 
evenings passed, without his contriving some 
excuse, for their having recourse to Lucy’s piano; 
where she could at once both practice her music 
and enjoy the pleasure of lively conversation. In 
this way time passed so pleasantly, between work 
in the mornings, and rational intercourse, with 
agreeable companions in the evenings, that the 
lost money, was much less frequently mourned 
over; and though she counted, over the months 
that must elapse, before she would be in posses- 
sion of aninstrument of her own, as a school girl 
counts the days before the approaching holidays; 
she still had the pleasure in prospect, and she 
comforted herself with the thought, that every 
day brought it nearer. But the anxious mother 
observed, that when left without any particular 
motive for exertion, poor Nannie’s spirits had 
lost much of their natural buoyancy; and she 
became convinced, that the kind of evenings she 
was in the habit of spending, exposed her to 
many severe trials, by obliging her to witness 
Mitford’s attentions, to their young neighbor. 

She however persevered in her determination, 
to leave her noble and energetic girl, to fight the 
great fight of self conquest, without appearing 
to be conscious of the painful task, she had to 
perform. 

‘‘ Nannie,” said Alfred, coming one morning 
into the room, where she was giving a lesson, ‘‘I 
am going to send some music to a friend in Cuba, 
and I want you to help me to make a selection; 
will you go with me this evening, to Miss Wit- 
man’s to try some pieces.” 

‘‘But, Alfred, why need you go to Miss 
Witman’s,’”’ asked his mother, ‘‘ would it not be 
better, for Nannie to come here; where she can 
have a piano quite as good as Miss Witman’s.”’ 

‘¢But, it is so much nearer, and more con- 
venient for her to go there, especially as it does 
not promise to be a very pleasant evening.” 

‘¢ As to that, I can send the carriage for her, 
and we can have the pleasure of Mrs. Mercer 
and Florrie’s company, at the same time.” _ 

‘*We can have that pleasure, another time.” 
observel the young man; ‘Besides, I have just 
seen Miss Witman, and mentioned the thing to 
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her, and she will of course expect us. You can 
go, Nannie, cannot you,” he added, looking at 
her he addressed, with an interest that prevented 
his noticing a sigh, whieh escaped from his 
mother, whilst Nannie, made a strong effort to 
suppress one that seemed eager to escape from 
herself; she, however, gave a ready assent, and 
he left the room. 

At the usual time, Mitford appeared at Mrs. 
Mercer’s, and with a large parcel of music under 
one arm, and Nannie under the other, he pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Witman’s; joking and laughing 
with her as he went, about the next hundred 
dollars that would now soon be due, for which 
he advised her to have a pocket made on purpose. 
and to be very careful how she deposited her 
treasure init. ‘‘ Or, indeed, it would be well,” 
he added, with pretended earnestness, ‘‘ to have 
the pocket filled with shot, as the ladies fill the 
hems of their riding-dresses, to keep them in the 
proper place, and so prevent the money from 
jumping out.’”’ 

‘¢ They laugh at scars who never felt a wound.” 
said Nannie. ‘It is all very well for you, who 
have never known what it was to be without an 
abundance of money, to make light of the loss 
of a hundred dollars; but remember it was the 
first time I ever had so large a sum at my own 
disposal.” 

*¢T have been giving Nannie some instruction 
about taking care of her money in future, when 
she gets-it,” said Alfred, on their arrival at Mr. 
Witman’s, ‘‘as well as to be more of a stoic with 
regard to the past; but I am afraid I have not 
made much of an impression, for she seems 
dreadfully savage toward those who picked up 
her money and had not the grace to restore it.” 

‘¢There would not be much to dread from all 
Nannie’s savageness,’’ said Lucy, as she fixed 
her eyes on our heroine’s face with a look of 
kindness, that made Mitford think her hand- 
somer than ever. ‘I should sooner expect,” 
continued the young hostess, ‘‘to hear her say, 
‘He who steals my purse, steals trash— 

’Twas mine, “tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands,’ ” 

‘¢You young ladies are so ready with your 
quotations, this evening,” returned Alfred, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ that I shall have to rub up my Shakspeare, 
before [can cope with you. But come, Nannie,” 
he continued, as he opened the piano, and drew 
out the music-stool, “‘ we must to work, for we 
have a great deal to do, and the ship sails to- 
morrow morning.” 

The young musician placed herself at the in- 


strument, and went through a number of the 
most difficult pieces in a manner that astonished 


her hearers. At length she paused, that Alfred 
might arrange the pieces that were to be kept. 
“It is a pretty troublesome job,” said he, as 
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he seated himself at the centre-table, and laid 
the papers before him, ‘‘and such an one as I 
would not undertake for everybody.” 

‘*IT presume not,” returned Lucy, who was 
kneeling at her music-rack, searching for a piece 
that Alfred had expressed a particular wish to 
see; and as she spoke, she threw her beautiful 
curls from her face, which she was conscious 
that Alfred was looking at with admiration. ‘I 
have only one friend in the world,” she added, 
‘*who would take so much trouble for me.” 

‘‘Perhaps you only think so, because you 
have never put the others to the proof. But 
how proud that one would feel, if he could hear 
the confidence you express in him.” 

‘*Oh, you must not make that one of the mas- 
culine gender,” replied she, laughing, ‘‘ for there 
is not a male in the world from whom I could 
calculate upon a favor.” 

‘Tt will not he long before you are cured of 
that heresy,”’ said Alfred, smiling. 

This speech might certainly have been made 
by one without their intending to convey any 
particular signification—but it was evident that 
she to whom it was addressed, received it as a 
declaration of every thing she wished most. to 
hear, for her face, neck, nay, her very arms be- 
came a perfect crimson, and she cast a glance of 
exultation at Nannie, who still sat at the piano, 
waiting quietly for something more to do... Nor 
was it lost upon the young musician, who, had 
she not been seated with her face to the instru- 
ment, would have been seen to turn as pale as 
Lucy had become the contrary; but determined 
not to give way to an emotion of which she was 
ashamed, she ran her fingers over the keys, per- 
haps to avoid being called upon to speak, lest 
her voice should betray more than. she wished 
should be heard. 

“Oh! I had forgotten to show you the pur- 
chase I made yesterday, for the friend for whom I 
have already laid claim to your sympathy,” cried 
Lucy, starting up from the music-rack in all the 
flutter of excitement, and going to a cabinet, she 
displayed a complete set of Scott’s works, ‘in 
neat, but plain binding. ‘* These, I think, will 
serve my poor invalid with amusement, till I am 
rich enough to replenish her store.” 

‘¢ May I take this loose piece of paper that is 
lying in your. work-basket, to make some memo- 
randums upon, Miss Witman,’’ asked Mitford. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Lucy, without raising 
her head. ‘But is it big enough? If not, I 
will get you a larger piece.” 

‘¢ Quite large enough, thank you.” 

But as Alfred said this, Nannie was struck 
with the peculiar tone of his voice, and turning 
in surprise, she saw his countenance extraordi- 
narily disturbed and agitated, as, tearing off a 
portion of the paper that he held in his hand, he 
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that in her anxiety to get away before she was 
observed by Mitford, she had hurried off without 
remembering to take up the little packet contain- 
ing her riches. With the tenderest sympathy 
Florance assisted her in searching not only that 
spot, but every inch of the intermediate space 
between it and their own house; but all in vain. 
Nothing of the kind was to be seen, and the two 
girls joined their mother, who stood trembling at 
the door, almost afraid to ask what new calamity 
had befallen them. To find it was only the loss 
of money was a comparative relief to Mrs. Mer- 
cer’s mind, and she was trying to soothe the 
agitated girl when they were joined by Mitford. 

‘“Why, Nannie,” he exclaimed, with a look 
of surprise, ‘“‘I saw you before me awhile 
ago, and was sure, from the manner you were 
walking, that you were in a state of extreme 
felicity, and should’ soon have got up to you if 
Tom Cresswell had not overtaken me, and in- 
sisted on my going with him to look at his new 
horse. This I did the more readily, as I thought 
it would allow you time to make a display of 
your wealth, and receive your mother and sis- 
ter’s congratulations before I offered mine.” 

**Tf you had not been stopped, I should have had 
my money still,” sobbed out our heroine. 

‘¢‘Had your money still! Why what on earth 
has become of it?” asked the young man in 
surprise, for he had before imagined that Nan- 
nie’s tears were those of joy at having made one 
long step toward the wished-for piano. Mrs. 
Mercer undertook the explanation, which neither 
of her daughters was sufficiently composed to 
give. 

‘‘Oh! don’t break your heart about a hundred 
dollars, I beg of you, Nannie,” said he, in a 
joking tone, ‘‘for even if the money be really 
lost, which I can scarcely imagine, it is not 
enough to turn you into a Niobe.” 

«¢ Are you not ashamed to make game of her 
at such a time as this?” said Florance, indig- 
nantly. 

‘*Far be it from me make game of Nannie,” 
returned Alfred, but still speaking in a playful 
tone, ‘“‘but you know, Florrie, we are told by 
Rochefaucault, that there is always something in 
the misfortunes of our dearest friends, that is 
not unpleasing to ourselves. Now, as Nannie 
will have to add another quarter to her term of 
teaching, to make up for the loss of this money, 
my sisters will be so much the gainers, so that it 
really is not in my power to grieve so heartily as 
you may think I ought, But to convince you it 
is no trifle to me to see Nannie in tears, I will 
go immediately and commence a rigid course of 
inquiry; and the street is so private, and so 
seldom passed through by any but the most re- 
spectable people, that I cannot imagine that 
there will be any difficulty in recovering it.” 





Notwithstanding Alfred made the most active 
inquiries, and promises of a handsome reward 
to any one who would restore it toits rightful 
owner, the money was never produced, and poor 
Nannie had again to commence the business of 
teaching as poor as when she first began. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sympathy, for Nannie’s loss, as well as admi- 
ration for the amiable manner in which she bore 
it, at the same time, that she took great blame 
to herself for her carelessness, induced Alfred to 
pay her more than common attention; and few 
evenings passed, without his contriving some 
excuse, for their having recourse to Lucy’s piano; 
where she could at once both practice her music 
and enjoy the pleasure of lively conversation. In 
this way time passed so pleasantly, between work 
in the mornings, and rational intercourse, with 
agreeable companions in the evenings, that the 
lost money, was much less frequently mourned 
over; and though she counted, over the months 
that must elapse, before she would be in posses- 
sion of aninstrument of her own, as a school girl 
counts the days before the approaching holidays ; 
she still had the pleasure in prospect, and she 
comforted herself with the thought, that every 
day brought it nearer. But the anxious mother 
observed, that when left without any particular 
motive for exertion, poor Nannie’s spirits had 
lost much of their natural buoyancy; and she 
became convinced, that the kind of evenings she 
was in the habit of spending, exposed her to 
many severe trials, by obliging her to witness 
Mitford’s attentions, to their young neighbor. 

She however persevered in her determination, 
to leave her noble and energetic girl, to fight the 
great fight of self conquest, without appearing 
to be conscious of the painful task, she had to 
perform. 

‘¢Nannie,” said Alfred, coming one morning 
into the room, where she was giving a lesson, ‘‘I 
am going to send some music to a friend in Cuba, 
and I want you to help me to make a selection; 
will you go with me this evening, to Miss Wit- 
man’s to try some pieces.” 

‘‘But, Alfred, why need you go to Miss 
Witman’s,” asked his mother, ‘‘ would it not be 
better, for Nannie to come here; where she can 
have a piano quite as good as Miss Witman’s.”’ 

‘But, it is so much nearer, and more con- 
venient for her to go there, especially as it does 
not promise to be a very pleasant evening.” 

‘¢ As to that, I can send the carriage for her, 
and we can have the pleasure of Mrs. Mercer 
and Florrie’s company, at the same time.” _ 

‘“We can have that pleasure, another time.” 
observel the young man; ‘‘ Besides, I have just 
seen Miss Witman, and mentioned the thing to 
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her, and she will of course expect us. You can | 


go, Nannie, cannot you,” he added, looking at 
her he addressed, with an interest that prevented 
his noticing a sigh, which escaped from his 
mother, whilst Nannie, made a strong effort to 
suppress one that seemed eager to escape from 
herself; she, however, gave a ready assent, and 
he left the room. 

At the usual time, Mitford appeared at Mrs. 
Mercer’s, and with a large parcel of music under 
one arm, and Nannie under the other, he pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Witman’s; joking and laughing 
with her as he went, about the next hundred 
dollars that would now soon be due, for which 
he advised her to have a pocket made on purpose. 
and to be very careful how she deposited her 
treasure init. ‘‘ Or, indeed, it would be well,” 
he added, with pretended earnestness, ‘‘ to have 
the pocket filled with shot, as the ladies fill the 
hems of their riding-dresses, to keep them in the 
proper place, and so prevent the money from 
jumping out.”’ 

‘* They laugh at scars who never felt a wound.” 
said Nannie. ‘‘ It is all very well for you, who 
have never known what it was to be without an 
abundance of money, to make light of the loss 
of a hundred dollars; but remember it was the 
first time I ever had so large a sum at my own 
disposal.”’ 

*¢T have been giving Nannie some instruction 
about taking care of her money in future, when 
she gets-it,” said Alfred, on their arrival at Mr. 
Witman’s, ‘‘as well as to be more of a stoic with 
regard to the past; but I am afraid I have not 
made much of an impression, for she seems 
dreadfully savage toward those who picked up 
her money and had not the grace to restore it.” 

‘*There would not be much to dread from all 
Nannie’s savageness,’’ said Lucy, as she fixed 
her eyes on our heroine’s face with a look of 
kindness, that made Mitford think her hand- 
somer than ever. ‘I should sooner expect,” 
continued the young hostess, ‘‘to hear her say, 
‘He who steals my purse, steals trash— 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands.’ ” 

‘¢You young ladies are so ready with your 
quotations, this evening,” returned Alfred, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ that I shall have to rub up my Shakspeare, 
before Icancope with you. But come, Nannie,” 
he continued, as he opened the piano, and drew 
out the music-stool, ‘‘ we must to work, for we 
have a great deal to do, and the ship sails to- 
morrow morning.” 

The young musician placed herself at the in- 
strument, and went through a number of the 
most difficult pieces in a manner that astonished 
her hearers. At length she paused, that Alfred 
might arrange the pieces that were to be kept. 
‘“‘It is a pretty troublesome job,” said he, as 








he seated himself at the centre-table, and laid 
the papers before him, “and such an one as I 
would not undertake for everybody.” 

‘‘T presume not,” returned Lucy, who was 
kneeling at her music-rack, searching for a piece 
that Alfred had expressed a particular wish to 
see; and as she spoke, she threw her beautiful 
curls from her face, which she was conscious 
that Alfred was looking at with admiration. ‘I 
have only one friend in the world,” she added, 
‘‘who would take so much trouble for me.” 

‘‘Perhaps you only think so, because you 
have never put the others to the proof. But 
how proud that one would feel, if he could hear 
the confidence you express in him.” 

‘*Oh, you must not make that one of the mas- 
culine gender,”’ replied she, laughing, ‘‘ for there 
is not a male in the world from whom I could 
calculate upon a favor.’ 

‘¢It will not he long before you are cured of 
that heresy,’’ said Alfred, smiling. 

This speech might certainly have been made 
by one without their intending to convey any 
particular signification—but it was evident that 
she to whom it was addressed, received it: as a 
declaration of every thing she wished most. to 
hear, for her face, neck, nay, her very arms be- 
came a perfect crimson, and she cast a glance of 
exultation at Nannie, who still sat at the piano, 
waiting quietly for something more to do... Nor 
was it lost upon the young musician, who, had 
she not been seated with her face to the instru- 
ment, would have been seen to turn as pale as 
Lucy had become the contrary; but determined 
not to give way to an emotion of which she was 
ashamed, she ran her fingers over the keys, per- 
haps to ayoid being called upon to speak, lest 
her voice should betray more than she wished 
should be heard, 

‘“‘Oh! I had forgotten to show you the pur- 
chase I made yesterday, for the friend for whom I 
have already laid claim to your sympathy,” cried 
Lucy, starting up from the music-rack in all the 
flutter of excitement, and going to a cabinet, she 
displayed a complete set of Scott’s works, in 
neat, but plain binding. ‘‘ These, I think, will 
serve my poor invalid with amusement, till I am 
rich enough to replenish her store.” 

‘¢ May I take this loose piece of paper that is 
lying in your. work-basket, to make some memo- 
randums upon, Miss Witman,” asked Mitford. 

‘‘Certainly,” replied Lucy, without raising 
her head. ‘* But is it big enough? If not, I 
will get you a larger piece.” 

‘* Quite large enough, thank you.” 

But as Alfred said this, Nannie was struck 
with the peculiar tone of his voice, and turning 
in surprise, she saw his countenance extraordi-+ 
narily disturbed and agitated, as, tearing off a 
portion of the paper that he held in his hand, he 
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folded the remainder carefully up and put it into | 


his pocket-book. 

‘*Have you got as much paper as you want, 
Mr. Mitford?” asked Lucy, who was still rum- 
maging amongst the old music in her rack. 

But Alfred was too much absorbed to hear her 
question, and sat in deep and evidently painful 
thought. At length starting up, he turned to Nan- 
nie and asked if she were ready to return home. 

‘*Return home!” exclaimed Lucy, starting up 
in astonishment. ‘Why, what are you thinking 
of? Nannie has not got throngh half the music 
yet; and besides, I had flattered myself we 
should have a pleasant evening, after the busi- 
ness part was completed.” 

‘IT must: be obliged to go,” he replied, in a 
constrained voice, ‘‘I have other business of im- 
portance to attend to; and as I promised Mrs. 
Mercer to bring her daughter safely back, I 
would not willingly fall short of my word.” 

‘‘T am auite ready,”’ said Nannie, smiling, ‘I 
am merely your minstrel to-night, you know, 
and am in duty bound to come or go, as you 
command.” 

Lucy was about to offer another remonstrance, 
but the young man seemed little disposed to hear 
it, and taking Nannie’s shawl and wrapping it 
close about her—for the evening was cold and 
raw—he drew her arm within his, and led her 
out of the room, with only a very slight ‘ good- 
night” to the lady of the house. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Few words passed between our heroine and 
her escort before she reached her own door, 
where he left her, even before she had entered 
it. Many conjectures were exchanged between 
the mother and her daughters, after Nannie had 
given an account of the occurrences of the even- 
ing—all except the speech of Alfred’s, which 
seemed to be received by Lucy almost as a direct 
declaration, but which Nannie could not prevail 
upon herself to repeat, probably from a fear that 
it would be looked upon by them in the same 
light. But she called upon them again and again 
to help her to unravel the mystery of the sudden 
change that took place in the young man’s 
manner. 

‘I can see through it all,” said Florance, 
whose head was as clear as her heart was warm. 
‘¢She has been carrying on a flirtation with an- 
other gentleman, and Alfred has chanced to get 
hold of a dillet-douz, or something of that kind, 
that has disclosed to him that he is not the sole 
object of her devotion.” 

‘¢ But she would never have left a paper of 
that sort loose in her work-basket,” objected her 
sister. 

‘«« Such things have, however, often been done,” 
said their mother; ‘‘and people have been known, 





by some extraordinary infatuation, to leave an 


_ article about, that bore proofs even of the black- 


est guilt. But whatever it may be, Nannie, it 
does not concern us, so we wifl not plague our- 
selves about it.” 

To this the daughters both assented, and the 
subject was dropped. 

The next day neither Lucy nor Albert were 
seen by any of the Mercer family, a thing which 
did not often happen. In the evening, however, 
Mitford made his appearance, and asked Mrs. 
Mercer if she would trust her daughter with him 
again, as far as Mr. Witman’s. 

‘* But,” said Nannie, playfully, even before 
her mother had time to answer, ‘‘I must bargain 
that you do not hurry me off in the strange way 
you did last night, lest Lucy should think us 
both ready for the asylum.” 

‘*Oh, no!” replied he, with a laugh, which, 
however, was rather a forced one; ‘I will not 
do any thing that you can think unaccountable; 
and what is more, I will explain to both you and 
Miss Witman the reason of my acting as I did 
last night.” 

**On these conditions I am at your service,” 
returned our heroine, forcing herself, as they 
went, to be cheerful, though feeling a full con- 
viction that a satisfactory explanation had taken 
place between the lovers, (for such she could not 
but think them,) whilst he seemed only con- 
scious occasionally that she had spoken, or when 
she paused for a reply, often appearing at a loss 
what to say. On their arriving at Mr. Witman’s, 
the awkwardness of the meeting was considera- 
bly relieved by the presence of the master of the 
house, and before he had left it, ‘(as he was in 
the habit of doing every evening,) they had all 
become tolerably at their ease. Scarcely was 
he fairly out of the house, however, before a ser- 
vant opened the parlor door, and said— 

‘¢ Miss Witman, here is a gentleman that wants 
to see you,” and before she could make any re- 
ply, Mr. 8., a well-known bookseller, entered 
the room. 

‘‘T hope you will excuse this unceremonious 
visit, Miss Witman,” said he, ‘‘ but I have taken 
the liberty of calling, to mention to you, that 
very particular inquiries have been made of me 
respecting the gold-piece that I received of you 
two days ago, in payment for some books that 
you bought of me.” 

“Is it suspected of being a counterfeit?” 
asked Lucy, but evidently speaking with great 
difficulty, for her tongae seemed to be cleaving 
to the roof of her mouth. 

‘*Not at all!” returned the bookseller, ‘on 
the contrary, the bank declared it to be perfectly 
good; but there are some suspicions respecting 
it, that lead the gentlemen of the bank to re- 
quire that it should be regularly traced from the 
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time they paid it out, and I am desired to ask of 
you from whom you received it.” 

‘¢ And pray, who is it that presumes to ques- 
tion me about the money I either receive or 
pay?” asked Lucy, with an air of haughty con- 
tempt. 

‘‘T am the person,” answered Mitford, rising 
from his seat, and placing himself before her, 
whilst he fixed his eye steadily on her face; “I 
received five twenty-dollar pieces from the bank 
in my mother’s name, on the third of September 
last, and these she paid into the hands of this 
young friend of yours and mine, in return for 
services received ; but, unfortunately, Miss Mer- 
cer lost them them all, for they were all folded 
up together in a half sheet of letter-paper.”’ 

‘¢‘But, how does this concern me?” inquired 
the bold and dauntless girl, as if determined to 
silence both of the gentlemen with her proud 
scorn. ‘‘I am, surely, not to be accountable for 
Miss Mercer’s negligence; nor is her having lost 
the money any proof of my having found it, The 
five twenty dollar pieces, with which your mother 
was so charitable as to pay her for her services, 
are not the only ones in the country. I presume, 
my father is as likely to have such articles as the 
rich Mrs. Mitford.” 

‘“No doubt of it,” returned her antagonist, 
calmly, ‘‘ but there are two difficulties that can- 
not easily be overcome. In the first place, the 
teller of the bank is ready to bear witness, that 
he and I having had some joke about these pieces 
of money, and his pretending to doubt my 
authority to draw it in my mother’s name, I 
scratched my own initials on each of them, which 
are visible on the one you paid Mr. §., and if 
you will examine the others, you will find them 
equally plain on all.” 

‘‘T really cannot understand why I should be 
obliged to listen to this long explanation, for you 
have certainly not said anything that proves 
the money I paid to be the same that your 
mother’s protegé lost ;”” and as Lucy said this, she 
seemed to have gathered strength from the weak- 
ness of the proofs brought against her, and spoke 
with more composure and a clearer utterance 
than before.’’ 

‘¢ But this is not all I have to say,” replied Al- 
fred, deliberately, for he, too, had become com- 
posed in proportion to her daring effrontery; ‘‘1 
asked your permission yesterday evening to make 
use of a piece of paper that was lying in your 
work-basket, and on taking it up, I was surprised 
to see my mother’s handwriting on it, but was infi- 
nitely more astonished, when I read the words 
‘For sweet Nannie’s first quarter, with many 
thanks ;’ and now Miss Witman it rests with you 
to—” but here the answer was stopped, by the 
unhappy girl falling on the floor as if perfectly 
dead. The two gentlemen raised her up and laid 


_ her ona sofa, and after summoning the girl who 
| usually waited upon her, retired to another room. 
, Nannie, whose tears had long been streaming 
down her cheeks, used every means, assisted by 
the maid, to restore her to consciousness, but it 
was long before they succeeded. When they did, 
however, and she discovered who it was that was 
administering to her, she insisted upon Nannie’s 
leaving her in so authoritative a manner, that the 
weeping girl had no alternative but to go. She 
therefore joined the gentlemen in the breakfast 
room, and they all immediately left the house. 





CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Well, Nannie,” said Mitford, as soon as the 
bookseller had bade them good-night, ‘‘ though 
you have lost a friend, you have found your 
hundred dollars.” 

‘‘T would much rather never have heard of 
them again, than that they should be regained at 
such a cost to you,” replied our heroine. 

‘* Tome!” repeated Alfred, in surprise. ‘* Why 
do you suppose the cost will be so great to me ?” 

‘«* Because it betrays so unhappy a trait in the 
character of one you—’’ but here Nannie paused, 
afraid if she expressed what she believed to be 
the state of his feelings toward the ill-fated girl, 
it might have the appearance of jealousy. 

‘*] what, Nannie?” asked he, laughing at her 
hesitation ; ‘‘ speak out,” he continued playfully, 
‘‘or shall I finish your sentence for you? ‘ one 
you love,’—were not these the words you did 
not like to say?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ answered Nannie, with her usual art- 
less frankness. 

‘¢ Then let me tell you, my dear girl, you were 
never further from the truth in your life. I 
have admired her as a handsome and talented 
girl, but had there been no other impediment in 
the way, it is impossible I could ever have loved 
Lucy Witman, for this is not the first time I have 
known her character to be impeached.” Nannie 
started. ‘‘ The summer before I left home, we met 
her at Saratoga, and there was then a consider- 
able stir about a pair of valuable bracelets, that 
a young lady had lost, and which were clearly 
traced to her.” 

‘‘Then that,” interrupted Nannie, ‘‘is what 
your mother referred to, when she cautioned ma, 
against permitting any close intimacy to take 
place between us.” 

‘Tt was, and we all hoped the fright she then 
got, would cure her of all such tricks, and were 
determined, not to shut out reformation by ex- 
posing her. However, by saying I could never 
have loved her, I am perhaps taking too much 
credit to myself; for as she is a very pretty girl, 
and has certainly very fascinating manners, it is 





hard to tell what power she might have gained 
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over me, if I had not carried a powerful protec- | 
tion about with me. Have you any idea what | 


my safeguard was, Nannie.” 

‘¢ No, not any,” aswered our heroine, in a tone 
of voice that proved, unquestionably, the truth 
of what she said, ‘‘ unless,’ she added, ‘‘it was 
some attachment you had formed abroad.” 

‘‘ No, I never was in any danger when abroad, 
for I had carried with me an image that shut out 
all others. And whose do you think it was 
Nannie! can you guess.” 

** It would be folly for me to make the attempt, 
after being so far wrong in my first conjecture,” 
and with great self-command, she managed to 
speak in a very composed voice. 

‘*But, make the attempt, at. any rate, perse- 
vered her companion. 

‘‘T should not know where to begin; for you 
know I visit so little, that I seldom see you with 
any young ladies.” 

‘“‘Then, suppose you commence with your- 
self.” 

‘‘ With myself!’’ exclaimed Nannie, laughing, 
**that would, indeed, be a strange guess.” 

‘*Why so, what would there be so strange 
about it?” 

‘¢ Because,”’ said Nannie, and here she stopped. 

‘¢You know, Nannie,” said the young man, 
playfully, ‘‘I have often laughed at both Ella 
and you, for using that very unsatisfactory argu- 
ment that you are both so fond of, and seem to 
think it a sufficient answer for all difficult occa- 
sions. But you must aliow me again to piece 
out your sentence for you, and add ‘You never 
told me so.’ Is not that what was in your mind, 
Nannie?” 

‘«Not exactly,” replied our heroine. ‘* Looks 
and actions, sometimes, say as much as words.” 

‘¢ And you think I was more eloquent in that 
kind of language to Lucy than to you. But I 
will tell you a secret. You always maintained 
so much €elf-command toward me, that I was 
afraid to flatter myself I had gained any hold of 
your affections, and wanted to try if you cared 
enough for me to be jealous; and I knew I 





might make use of Lucy as a tool, without doing 
her any harm. All she wanted of me was, to 
patch up her reputation by introducing her into 
a respectable family. But my ruse did not 
succeed. I roused Florrie’s jealousy, but could 
not touch yours. Still, Nannie, a something, 
this evening, I scarcely know what, has given me 
some hope that your calmness and self-command 
were not altogether owing to indifference, and 
that in time, I may be able to warm that dear 
little bosom into love. May I flatter myself with 
such a hope, dearest Nannie?’ he continued, as 
he took the little hand that rested on his arm, and 
pressed it tenderly. 

What answer he received, we will not pretend 
to say, but certain it is, that when he left her, 
which he did at her own request, as soon as she 
reached their own door, she joined her mother 
and sister with a heart palpitating with delight. 
Lucy’s delinquency, however, was the first thing 
spoken of, but as neither of her hearers were 
much astonished at the intelligence, the subject 
was soon dismissed, and Nannie, with much 
blushing and hesitation, ventured to touch upon 
one much more interesting to her feelings, and 
by degrees, unfolded a tale that made the poor 
‘¢ widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

The following morning Lucy’s maid brought 
Nannie a packet, containing four twenty-dollar 
pieces and two tens, all the former being marked 
with Albert’s initials. . A few hours after, a fur- 
niture car drove up to Mrs. Mercer’s door, and 
two men began to bring out an exceedingly 
handsome piano, having first handed our heroine 
a note, which she found to be from Mrs. Mitford, 
and to the following effect :— 

‘*T learnt last night, my sweet Nannie, that I 
have now a mother’s right to claim your permis- 
sion to substitute the accompanying piano, in 
the place of the old one, which, if removed to the 
dining-room, will serve the girls to dance to. I 
shall be with you in a few hours, to tell you how 
happy you have made 

‘< Your affectionate, 
‘¢E. Mirrorp.” 





+ 
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THE IMPROVISATORE. 


TRANSLATED FROM PRINCE ODOEFSKY, BY HENRY AVENEL. 


Tux hall resounded with loud applause. The 
suecess of the Improvisatore had surpassed his 
own hopes and the expectations of his audience. 
Scarcely was a subject given him, when great 
thoughts and sublime sentiments rose to his lips, 


like magical evocations, and arranged themselves 


into harmonious verse. -The poet did not reflect 
a moment; in lightning-like flashes his verses 
were conceived, and assumed an apt expression. 
Ingenious similies, poetic images, elegant epi- 
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thets, all appeared at once to awaken. This was 
not all: two or three different subjects were 
given him at once. 

The Improvisatore now dictated one subject, 
wrote a second, and improvised the third—all in 
verse—and each subject was the perfection of 
poetic art in its own particular style. The first 
excited enthusiasm, the second brought tears 
into the eyes of all the hearers, and the last 
caused bursts of laughter. And amid all this 
the Improvisatore did not seem to be thinking of 
what he was about; he laughed and joked with 
his companions All the elements of poetic com- 
position seemed to be at his call, like the chess- 
men on a player’s board, and he used them with 
the same absolute indifference. 

At last the attention and admiration of the 
audience grew colder. They suffered for the Im- 
provisatore. He was calm and cold. Not the 
least trace of fatigue was visible about him: his 
face did not express the lofty satisfaction of a 
poet satisfied with the work of his genius, but 
the vulgar delight of the magician who has just 
astonished a gaping crowd. He saw with dis- 
dain the flow of tears, listened contemptuously 
to the peals of laughter. He alone neither 
laughed nor wept—he alone did not believe his 
own words. In the height of inspiration, he 
seemed a priest without faith, whom long habit 
had familiarized with the mysteries of the temple. 
The last listener had not yet left the hall when 
the Improvisatore threw himself upon the heap 
of money collected from the door, and began to 
count it, evincing all the avidity of a harpy. 
The sum was a large one: the Improvisatore had 
never made so much money before; he was wild 
with delight. 

His joy was very pardonable. From his in- 
fancy, crushing poverty had held him in its em- 
brace, like the statue of the Spartan tyrant. He 
had not been sung to sleep with songs—he heard 
naught but his mother’s heavy sighs. When his 
soul awoke, life did not smile upon him with 
heavenly benignity: his budding imagination 
met on its outset only the frozen smile which 
awaits the indigent. Nature was more generous 
to him than fate, she gave him the creative 
faculty, but she condemned him to seek from 
the sweat of his brow the expression of his 
poetic conceptions. The editors and booksellers 
of the day gave him a price for his verses which 
would have sufficed to maintain him handsomely, 
had not the composition of the shortest poem 
cost him infinite time and trouble. Rarely, in 
his hours of inspiration, did his thoughts, veiled 
at other times by a cloud, at last find adequate 
expression. If this brilliant star of poetry 
sometimes shone clear and bright, it was but for 
an instant, and it cost the poet unheard-of efforts 
to seize again the train of his ideas. 








Again trouble met him; the power of expres- 
sion left him, words did not occur him, or only 
unfit words arose in his mind, the rhyme was 
unmanageable; the tiresome pronoun would 
come'at the end of every line—the clumsy verb 
became entangled with substantives—and rhyme, 
the everlasting rhyme, only came at last in com- 
pany with unpoetical and discordant words. 
Each verse cost the unhappy poet so many 
gnawed pens, so many bitten finger nails, and 
so many handfuls of the hair of his head. His 
efforts were powerless. How many times did he 
wish to abandon the trade of poet and embrace 
some good profession! But without having ail 
the gifts, he had al the faults of a poet: the in- 
nate passion for independence, the incorrigible 
aversion to manual labor, the habit of waiting 
for inspiration, and the radical unfitness for re- 
straint. 

Added to this, the irritability natural to poetic 
natures, an inherent love of luxury, and an aris- 
tocratic instinct of superiority. He could not 
translate or work by the page. And while his 
confederates made large sums of money out of 
the curiosity of the public, he saw his own works 
neglected by booksellers and editors; and the 
little he received for works which had cost him 
years of toil, was spent in paying money-lenders, 
and did not ameliorate the perpetually wretched 
condition of our poet. His name was Cipriano. 

In the city where Cipriano lived there dwelt a 
doctor called Segelius. He was said to be the 
devil himself. Thirty years had he enjoyed the 
reputation of a man of learning in medical mat- 
ters. It was said that being too poor, and hay- 
ing too few patients, he had resolved to give up 
medicine and engage incommerce. He remained 
a long time in the Indies, and returned to his 
country with heaps of gold and a great quantity 
of precious stones. He built a superb house, 
surrounded by a vast park, and engaged nume- 
rous servants. His old acquaintances remarked 
with surprise that neither years nor a long 
sojourn in the warm climates, had produced any 
change in him: on the contrary, he looked 
younger, more healthy, and fresher. What was 
no less surprising was, that plants from all the 
countries of the earth flourished in his park— 
although he gave them no particular care. In 
other respects there was nothing remarkable 
about Segelius ; he was a man of fine figure, ex- 
cellent manners, and wore a black beard. His 
attire was simple, but elegant. He received the 
best society, but, for his own part, preferred to 
remain in his vast garden. He lent money to 
young men without exacting interest, kept a 
good table, and the best wines, and sat a long 
time at his meals. He went to bed early and 
rose late. In a word, he lived a nobly aristo- 
cratic life. 
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Segelius had not given up his profession as a 
physician, although he disliked to practice medi- 
cine, and, in fact, to put himself to any kind of 
trouble; but when he attended any one he did 
wonders. However serious was the malady, or 
wound, even were the sick at their last gasp, 
Segelius did not disturb himself, and did not 
even go to see the patients; after two or three 
questions, put for form’s sake, to the relatives 
of the patients, he would draw from a box a 
little vial, of which he ordered that the contents 
should be swallowed, and the next day—the pa- 
tient walked abroad. Segelius did not take any 
thing for his consultations or his remedies. His 
disinterestedness, together with his marvelous 
skill, would have brought him patients from all 
corners of the earth, had he not imposed upon 
the sick the most absurd conditions: such, for 
example, as burning his house down, doing an 
unworthy act, throwing a certain sum of money 
into the sea, or the like imposition. The renown 
resulting from these singularities exaggerated 
them even more, and kept back the most hope- 
lessly sick people from visiting him. After a 
certain time no one came to consult him, It 
was also observed that such sick persons as 
did not fulfill his conditions, invariably died. 
The same happened to such as had law-suits 
against him, spoke ill of him, or simply offended 
him. 

It is easy to understand from all this, that 
Segelius had a great number of enemies. Doo- 
tors and apothecaries were naturally the most 
bitter against him, and disputed his right to ad- 
minister his secret remedies; the most natural 
deaths were laid to his charge, and he was said 
to have poisoned such as died. This was not 
all; the origin of his large fortune was called in 
question, and he was accused of the greatest im- 
morality. Public clamors obliged the police to 
visit Doctor Segelius. His domestics were 
secretly entrapped and interrogated. Segelius 
submitted to every thing, left the house open to 
the inquisitors, whom he scarcely looked at, and 
smiled disdainfully at their search, which he did 
not otherwise notice. 

This search was, in fine, fruitless. In the 
house nothing more was to be found than golden 
goblets, pipes enriched with diamonds, beds and 
chairs of astounding richness, moveable tables 
with secret drawers, perfumed curtains, and 
other furniture, concealing in its joints musical 
instruments of divers kinds. His correspondence 
only showed his numerous relations with bankers 
and the principal merchants in the four corners 
of the globe. Arab manuscripts, and some 
scraps of paper written in cipher, excited some 
distrust at first, but on examination, they were 
only commercial letters, as the doctor had stated 
them to be. In fine, this inquest justified Sege- 





lius on all points, and turned to confusion the 
wrath of his enemies, for to each and all some 
evil happened. 

Such was the strange and mysterious man to 
whom, in a fit of despair, Cipriano one day re- 
paired. 

‘* Doctor,” said our unlucky poet, throwing 
himself on his knees, ‘‘ you see before you the 
most unfortunate man in the world. Nature has 
given me a passion for poetry, but she has re- 
fused me the gift of words and the faculty of 
expressing my thoughts. I feel deeply, but 
when I wish to speak, words fail me. If I wish 
to write, it is still worse. My sufferings are 
worse, I swear to you, than those of any one 
whom you have ever cured. Can it be, oh, 
heaven! that I am condemned eternally to this 
torture ?” 

**Son of Adam,” said the doctor, (for this was 
his usual form of expression in his gayer mo- 
ments.) ‘*Son of Adam, this is the stigma of 
thy race—to obtain naught save by the sweat of 
thy brow! It is destiny However,” 
added he, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘I can sug- 
gest a remedy to your sufferings, but on one 
condition.” 

‘* All that you may choose to impose, doctor— 
I consent to all rather than to die thus every 
hour in the day.” 

‘* You have not then been frightened by what 
the town says of me?” 

‘*No, doctor, because I cannot imagine any 
worse situation than my own is now.” 

The doctor smiled. 

‘¢T will be frank with you,” continued Cipria- 
no. ‘It is not poetry alone—it is not the mere 
love of glory that brings me to you. A more 
tender love. Let me become a more 
skillful writer, and I shall be able to earn a live- 
lihood, and the fair Charlotte will be mine. You 
understand, doctor ?”’ 

‘“‘Good! Now, this is what I would have!’ 
cried Segelius; ‘*I like nothing so much as 
frankness and entire sincerity. With us, no ill 
happens, except to those who use manceuvres. 
You are, I see, an open and sincere character, 
and you deserve to be rewarded accordingly. I 
consent then willingly to grant your prayer, and 
to give you the faculty of producing without 
labor—but my first condition is, that you shall 
retain this power forever.” 

‘You are laughing at me, Doctor Segelius.” 

‘Not at all. Iam as frank a man as your- 
self, and I do not conceal any thing from those 
who place confidence in me. Listen, and under- 
stand thoroughly. The faculty which I bestow 
upon you will become a part of yourself—it will 
grow, strengthen, and die with you. Do you 
consent ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. Can you doubt it?” 
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‘*Well and good. My second condition is, 
that you shall see all, know all, and understand 
all. Do you accept?” 

‘‘Really, you must be joking, doctor; I do 
not know how to thank you—instead of one 
faculty, you give me two. Why should I not 
accept them 2?” 

‘¢ Understand me thoroughly. 
all, know all, and understand all.” 

‘*You are the most beneficent of human be- 
ings, Mr. Segelius.” 

‘You accept, then?” 

‘‘Certainly. Will you have a written accept- 
ance ?”’ 

‘‘ That is not at all necessary ; your word suf- 
fices—a word given is not liable to be torn up 
like a written paper. Know that in this world, 
nothing is lost, nothing annihilated.’’ 

At these words, Segelius laid one hand on the 
poet’s head and the other on his heart, and in a 
solemn voice, pronounced these words :— 

‘‘Receive from the mysterious spheres, the 
gift of understanding all things, of reading all 
things in the world, of speaking and writing 
nobly, in a gay strain, and in a serious manner, 
in verse and in prose, in cold weather and in 
warm weather, in sleep and awake, on wood or 
on sand, im joy and in sorrow, and in all the lan- 
guages of the world.” 

Segelius then put a manuscript into the poet’s 
hands, and bade him adieu. 

When Cipriano had left the room, the doctor 
burst out into demoniac laughter, and exclaimed, 

‘‘Pepe! my horse-hair cloak!” and, as in the 
opera of Der Freyschiitz, all the panels of his 
library replied with a diabolic echo—. 

‘‘Ahou! ahou!” 

Cipriano took these words for an order given 
by Segelius to his valet, and was astonished that 
so elegant a man should wear so common a gar- 
ment. He looked through the key of the door, 
and saw a strange sight. All the books in the 
library were in motion. From one of the manu- 
scripts came down the letter 8, from another the 
Arab letter aleph, from a third the Greek letter 
delta, and so with many others. At last, the 
room was filled with animated letters and figures, 
which bent, spread out, seized each other con- 
vulsively, danced, jumped on their unequal feet, 
and fell down again on the floor. Periods, com- 
mas, and accents spun in the midst of the band 
of letters, like animalculs in the solar micro- 
Scope, and an old Chaldean volume beat the 
measure of their infernal dance with so much 
energy, that the windows shook. Cipriano took 
to his heels, , 

When he had recovered himself, he opened the 
manuscript given him by Segelius. It was a 
great roll, written from the top to the bottom, 
in unknown eharacters. But scarcely had Ci- 


You shall see 








priano cast his eyes upon it, when, enlightened 
by a superior knowledge, he understood the mys- 
terious manuscript. There were enumersted all 
the forces of nature, the systematic life of erys- 
tal, the free fancies of the poet, the magnetic 
oscillations of the globe, the nervous laws of 
tongues, and the capricious course of rivers. 
All appeared to him disposed according to a ma- 
thematical progression—the secrets of thought 
as well as of the heart were revealed. Cipriano 
saw creation in all its bearings, and the high 
mystery of the conception and growth of thought 
seemed to him the simplest thing imaginable— 
there was a marvelous bridge thrown across the 
abyss which separates thought from its expe- 
rience—and he spoke in verse! 

We have seen, at the beginning of this story, 
the prodigious success attained to by Cipriano in 
his profession as an Improvisatore. The first 
time that he succeeded in so astonishing a man- 
ner, he returned to his home with a light heart, 
a heavy purse, and a weary frame. Having 
taken a glass of water to refresh himself with, 
he stopped before carrying it to his lips. It was 
not water which the glass contained, but some. 
thing frightful and repulsive. Two antagonistic 
gases filled the goblet, and myriads of micro- 
scopic insects swam aboutinit. Cipriano poured 
out a second glass, the same odious mixture 
filled it. He ran to the water-spring—afar off 
he beheld its pure and silvery waves—but when 
he came near, it was a frightful liquid, filled 
with slimy insects. The unhappy Improvisatore 
shuddered, his blood seemed to freeze; in his 
despair he threw himself upon the grass, to seek 
in sleep forgetfulness of his suffering. But 
scarcely had he lain down, when his ear was 
sensible to grindings, blows, and hissings, as if a 
million hammers were striking a forge, or iron 
shoes were being roughly dragged over a heap 
of stones, or as if harrows were being drawn 
over a smooth and polished surface. 

Cipriano rose up and looked around. The 
moon was shining on his garden; the shade of 
his window-frames fell silently in dark lines on 
the leaves of the trees. All was calm and silent. 
He lay down again, and the noise recommenced. 
Cipriano could not sleep, and passed the night 
without elosing his eyes. In the morning he ran 
to Charlotte’s abode, to confide to her his joys 
and sorrows, and seek repose in her society. 
Charlotte, who had heard of his successful im- 
provisation, was waiting for him with impatience. 
She had dressed herself gayly, and plaited pink 
ribbons into her beautiful fair hair, and looked 
at herself in her glass with innocent coquetry. 
Cipriano came in, ran to Charlotte smiling, and 
took her hand; but suddenly he stopped and 
gazed at her with terrified eyes. 

He might well stare! Through her clothes 
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and flesh, he saw the triangular artery which we | 
call the heart, beating in the young girl’s bosom ; 

he saw the blood leave it, shoot up to the roots 

of her hair, and pour into her cheeks that faint 

carnation which he had formerly admired so 

much. Unfortunate wretch that he was! In 

those eyes, so beautiful and so full of love, he 

saw only a sort of darkened chamber, with a 

reticular membrane and a drop of liquid; in her 

graceful walk he saw only the play of inge- 

nious machinery. Alas! Charlotte was no 

longer to him an angel upon earth—the object of 
his pure aspirations. She was only an anatomi- 

cal preparation. Cipriano fled in terror. 

Not far from Charlotte’s house was a picture 
of the Madonna, before which Cipriano was in 
the habit of praying in his moments of de- 
spair, and which he loved for its sweet and sym- 
metrical countenance. He fell on his knees be- 
fore the image and prayed. But scarcely had 
he raised his eyes, when it disappeared. There 
was no longer any picture for the too piercing 
eyes of the Improvisatore—nothing did he see 
but canvas and confused colors; and the work 
of the artist was only a chemical amalgamation 
for poor Cipriano. ‘ 

How can Cipriano’s sufferings be told? Light, 
smell, taste, hearing, all the senses had, acquired 
in him, an intolerable sensitiveness. An insect, 
an imperceptible speck of dust, which did not 
exist for other persons, became to him a cause 
of suffering, and destroyed his peace. The flut- 
tering of a butterfly’s wing made a thundering 
noise in his ears. He saw all, understood all; 
but between him and mankind—between them 
and nature there was always anabyss. Nothing 
on earth harmonized with him. 

If he wished to forget himself by giving his 
whole attention to a great poetic work, or lose 
his own identity in his absorption in the myste- 
ries of history, or to deaden his sensibility by 
working out some philosophical system, all was 
in vain; his tongue muttered words, but his 
thoughts presented other ideas to him. 

Under the varnish of poetic expression, he 
discovered all the tricks of the poet’s trade. In 
consoling views of life—in the eternal progress 
which history proves frofm past events—he only 
saw an arbitrary arrangements of facts. The 
invention of a system of philosophy was, in his 
eyes, only a desire to say something new. For 
him, earth had no music; the majestic chords of 
Hayden and Mozart only seemed to him a physi- 
cal phenomena, a peculiar agitation of airy 
atoms. If he was ina circle of friends or rela- 
tives, he immediately read in their’ hearts bad 
thoughts and guilty designs, cherished against 
each other. 

Cipriano became mad. He left his country in 





the attempt to fly trom himself, and wandered 


over foreign countries ; but everywhere he went, 
he still, as before, saw every thing, and understood 
every thing. 

He did not lose the fatal gift of making verses. 
If the cruel faculty for seeing and comprehend- 
ing all things ceased for an instant, the passion 
for verses immediately resumed its sway, and 
stanzas flowed from his lips like water from a 
fountain. With what bitter regret he recalled 
that time of sweet suffering when inspiration 
rarely came to him—when objects appeared to 
him only under a doubtful form, and in a slow 
succession. 

Now all objects stood before his eyes—all 
simultaneously and in frightful nakedness; and 
then, from another world, there descended in- 
cessantly upon his brain, the dizzy swarm of 
poetic inspirations. 

For a long time did Cipriano wander from one 
country to another; and want often forced him 
to have recourse to the the gift of improvisation, 
bestowed upon him by Segelius. This fatal gift 
procured for him superfluities and all material 
enjoyments; but each of these enjoyments hid a 
poison, which each success made more bitter. 
At last he resolved not to use this deplorable 
faculty, to smother it, to annihilate it, to lose it 
by hunger and misery. But it was too late! In 
this struggle against himself, Cipriano crushed 
himself; the power of reason left him; the deli- 
cate ties, which unite the mysterious elements 
of thought and feeling, were broken. He lost 
all feeling, all thought—but vestiges of sensi- 


bility, wrecks of ideas remained, which he still 


clothed with confused words which he did not 
himself understand. Hunger and misery had 
exhausted his frame. He wandered a long time, 
living on public charity, and not knowing him- 
self whither his footsteps led him. 

I found him one day as I was traveling at the 
country-seat of a petty nobleman—where he 
was kept as fool. He wore a kaftan of coarse 
stuff, bound round the waist with a red worsted 
belt, and muttered verses continually in an in- 
comprehensible tongue made up of all the idioms 
in the world. He related his history himself— 
he complained bitterly of his poverty, but above 
all that he was not appreciated, and was beaten 
every time that—not having any paper in his 
possession—he, in a fit of poetic inspiration, 
would write verses on tables and chairs. But 
what afflicted him the most was that people 
laughed at the only sweet remembrance which 
remained to him—untarnished by the pernicious 
gifts of Segelius—his first verses to Charlotte. 

When .man endeavors to penetrate beyond 
what is permitted by heaven, into the mysteries 
of things spiritual, and that by evil means, @ 
sure punishment awaits him—perhaps even 
crimes worse than the madness of Cipriano. 

















LETTERS FROM 


Paris, Dec. 26. 

Tue week has been wholly employed in the 
contemplation and purchase of the various in- 
genious novelties devised by the artists of Paris 
for the celebration of the new year. Of these 
some are remarkable specimens of invention and 
skill, while others seem to have drawn largely 
upon former souvenirs, and to reckon greatly 
upon our defective memory and oblivion of past 
enjoyments, while in reality all things are for- 
gotten in life, save the delight with which we 
hailed a new toy in our early childhood; and 
the remembrance of its aspect, its uses and me- 
chanism, even outlives that of the friend who 
bestowed it, and whose kindness we had sworn 
never to forget. It is thought that the jewelers 
and silversmiths have been more successful in 
producing novelty; but the palm of the year is 
accorded, without a dissentient voice, to the 
glass and porcelain manufacturers, whose grace- 
ful productions surpass any thing which has yet 
been executed. The whole of the imperial 
family have been most active and energetic in 
their purchases, distributing their preference 
with even-handed impartiality, and visiting every 
magasin of the capital where art, onvelty, and 
invention were to be found. 

The ball at the Tuileries, being the first of the 
season, was most brilliant and well attended. 
The young Prince of Prussia, for many reasons 
the observed of all observers, came out of the 
ordeal most bravely, and charmed all hearts by 
his chivalrous attitude, that tenué mililaire which 
in this country is thought to be indicative of 
high breeding in a youth of his age, Several 
curious incidents are related to have occurred at 
this ball. The eccentricities of a certain Polish 
lady, a bride of a few months only, served to de- 
light one portion of the company, while it greatly 
embarrassed the other. This lady, whose ‘ origi- 
nality”’ has already been the theme of talk at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, was an orphan of high 
birth, and much distinguished by the favor of 
the Emperor ’Nicnolas. ‘* You dance well,” said 
that emperor, one evening, at the Bal de la No- 
blesse, when the young lady passed him, leaning 
on the arm of her partner, to join her chaperon; 
‘“‘it does one good to see such spirit, instead of 
the form and ceremony one is obliged to submit 
to at these balls.” ‘* Then why not secure it, 
your majesty?” said the young lady, quickly, 
turning her eyes up to the emperors’s face, in- 
stead of casting them down upon the ground, as 
most young ladies would have done upon the like 
occasion. ** Howso ?’’ returned Nicholas, rather 
startled, as may well be imagined, by the abrupt- 



















































ABROAD.—NO. 2. 


ness of the young lady’s question. ‘‘ By order- 
ing to St. Petersburg the regiment of Cuirassiers, 
of which Prince F., my affianced husband is 
colonel, and which is stationed at Warsaw.” 
This was said so boldly, so innocently, and withal 
with such thorough good faith in the kindness of 
the emperor, that his majesty was completely 
taken by surprise, and, after pausing a moment, 
he smiled paternally, and said, ‘* To please you, 
it shall be done!” Ina few days the order of 
recall was given to the regiment of which Prince 


_F. was colonel, and on its arrival at St. Peters- 


burg, the marriage of the fianeés was formally 


| announced to take place under the auspices and 


patronage of the emperor. The death of the im- 
perial friend, however, put a stop to the measure 
at that time, and the nuptials only took place 
about three months ago. The appearance of the 
bride at the ball of the Tuileries occasioned 
something of a sensation among those to whom 
the history of her eccentricity and ready wit had 
been made known, and she was, of course, 
watched with the greatest interest. The first 
incident which served to astonish our sticklers 
for court etiquette, occurred after dancing a 
schottische, when the wreath of clematis, with 
which the luxuriant hair of the lady was bound, 
being borne back by the weight of the tresses, 
was sliding to one side, she deliberately stepped 
aside and requested the emperor, with one of 
her sweetest smiles, to re-adjust it in its place; 
but the emperor, whose education has been con- 
ducted upon a more general principle than that 
in use at the court of St. Petersburg, declined 
the privilege, although with grace and gallantry, 
referring the fair applicant to the Duchess de 
Bassano, who was standing near. But the bold 
beauty, nothing daunted, and determined not to 
be cowed by the looks of astonishment and dis- 
pleasure which fell from every courtier’s eye that 
had witnessed the movement, when called upon 
by the figure of the cotillion to choose a partner 
among the gentlemen for the tour de valse, went 
deliberately up to his majesty, who was merely 
acting as spectator of the dance, and extending 
her hand with the most bewitching smile, de- 
clared her choice to have fallen on him. Need- 
less to say, the offer was declined, although, 
perhaps, less graciously than the former one, 
still with the courtesy inseparable from courtly 
manners; while one of the chamberlains under- 
took the no pleasant task of making the lady 
aware of the unpalatable truth of her having 
broken through the rules of etiquette, and of ap- 
prising her that she would render herself sub- 
servient to displeasure, should the like circum- 
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stance occur again. It has become a subject of 
speculation in the circle of the Tuileries whether 
this lady will be invited to the future balls. The 
utter unconsciousness of evil of the one actor in 
the scene, and the ‘natural embarrassment occa- 
sioned by the unusual position in which stood 
the other, made the whole thing a subject of the 
greatest interest, and, to those who are forever 
beholding a fox in every mouse which comes to 
us from the north, a political motive became evi- 
dent at once, 

Paris at this time is full of Russians—the 
richest, the most respected, and the best. They 
have seized upon our hotels and palaces—they 
block up our streets, and carry off the first pri- 
meurs from our magasins. Prince Potemkin has 
taken Solomon Rothschild’s mansion at a rental 
of 80,000f. per annum, and the first condition 
stipulated in the lease is, that the inscription, 
‘¢ Hotel Potemkin,” in Russian characters, shall 
be placed over the gate- In this very hotel was 
the present Emperor of France born. It was 
then the property of Queen Hortense, and the 
scene of her happiest days. On learning that 
the hotel was about to be let to Prince Potemkin, 
the emperor expressed a wish to visit it in com- 
pany with the empress, and the Baron and Ba- 
roness James Rothschild attended their majesties 


ion this interesting excursion. Most of the paint- 


ings, and much of the tapestry, were recognized 
by the emperor as the same which had greeted 
his eyes in early childhood, for the hotel long 
remained the property of the queen. Every old 
familiar room was visited on this occasion, and 
many were the reminiscences called up by the 
view of the various objects—of no importance to 
the strangers who had subsequently occupied the 
mansion, yet were full of sentiment and souvenir 
to one to whom they brought the memory of his 
brilliant and happy childhood. The tapestried 
door opening into the dressing-room from the 
bed-room of the queen, being the same which 
occupied the like position in those days, was re- 
cognized immediately by theemperor. The sub- 
ject, in Beauvais workmanship, being the de- 
parture of Adonis for the hunt, followed by two 
large hounds, which the emperor pointed out to 
the empress as his earliest playmates, was grace- 
fully presented to her majesty that same evening 
by the Baroness de Rothschild, and is already 
adapted to the same purpose at the Tuileries as 
it served at the hotel, that of separating her 
majesty’s bed-room from the boudoir adjoining ; 
and one of the great delights of his majesty is 
to see the eagerness with which the imperial 
prince will greet the canine followers of Adonis, 
looking upon them as friends and companions, 
‘as his father did before him.” 

The approaching ‘“‘ grand” ball at the Tuileries 
is anticipated to be one of the most brilliant yet 





beheld there. The wish of the emperor, verbally 
expressed, that the ladies of the court should 
consider the occasion as a gala night, and seize 
the opportunity of wearing a// their jewels, has 
caused the greatest agitation amongst the fair 
competitors for court favor, and every exertion 
has been made to renovate the old family jewels 
in some cases, and to acquire new parures in 
others, in order to testify to the wish to obey the 
emperor’s injunction. For this reason has every 
jeweler in Paris been fully occupied for some 
time past, in cleansing and resetting, in match- 
ing and completing; and the result has been, in 
some cases, the almost total despoilment of cer- 
tain stones in certain ateliers, and the carrying 
off the very best specimens for the completion of 
parures, left unworn and unnoticed ever since 
the wedding-day. We have heard from one of 
the first jewelers of Paris that certain descrip- 
tions of jewels, long since gone out of fashion, 
have been so eagerly sought after during the 
last month, that they have risen in value more 
than double. The iris and the Brazilian emerald, 
and the aqua marine, all stones which have been 
well-nigh forgotten since the beginning of the 
century, have all been sought after with as much 
eagerness as the pearls and diamonds, considered 
‘*the only wear” appropriate for court ceremo- 
nies in our day. The empress has a suit of the 
stone called periodeau, which, when of a certain 
size and color, is considered as valuable as dia- 
monds. This suit, long neglected among the 
bijoux de la couronne, was presented to Marie, 
wife of Louis Quinze, by the French East India 
Company, on the signing of their charter by the 
king. The stones are now being reset for her 
majesty, and great excitement has been produced 
among the ladies of the court to ascertain the 
effect of the peculiar green of these stones sur- 
rounded by diamonds. The great fear expe- 
rienced is, that they wiil kill every other stone 
near which they may happen to be placed. The 
color is a dark olive green, with a peculiarly soft 
and liquid fire, like that of the jacinthe, more 
dangerous than the more vivid sparkling of other 
precious stones, for it absorbs the light and sends 
none back. This stone was formerly considered 
the rarest and most precious of jewels, and in 
the East is still regarded with great reverence, 
as the most powerful of talismans, and the only 
preservative against the‘evil eye. Another im- 
mense subject of anticipation in the ball of to- 
morrow, is created by the announcement of the 
first appearance at the Tuileries of the beautiful 
Mexican who has just arrived in Paris, and 
whose reputation of loveliness having preceded 
her by several months, renders her debut an oc- 
casion of hope to one portion of the court, and 
of fear to the other. This young lady, who 
arrives in Europe accompanied by an aged uncle 
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and the duenna de rigueur in all families mg 
Spanish race, is reported to be enormously | 
wealthy. She is an orphan, and although very 

young, entirely mistress of her fortune, so we 
leave the world to judge of the sensation pro- 
duced amonst the marrying men by her visit to 
Paris. Already are fabulous accounts spread 
abroad concerning her riches and resources, her 
diamonds, her gold mines, her estates and plan- 
tations, and, added to these, such tales of her | 
wild, original style of beauty, her flashing eyes | 
and long black eyelashes, her brilliant com- 
plexion and pearly teeth, that her appearance is 
looked forward to as the great event of the ball. 
The very dress she is to wear has been already 
the subject of more comment and speculation 
than the fate of the Principalities, or the issue 
of the Persian war. 

An English adventure has given us food for 
gossip during the week, and, as all’s well that 
ends well, we are happy to record it. A few 
years ago a young English nobleman, just fresh 
from college, raw and inexperienced, fell despe- 
rately in love with the laundry-maid of the castle 
where his family resided. It appears that the 
passion first seized upon his soul while attending 
divine service at the village church, where Susan, 
by her modest demeanor and bright blue eyes, 
completely overset all the resolutions which the 
young nobleman’s mother had conceived upon 
the subject of his future alliance with the daugh- 
ter ot the Earl of C., whose estate joins that of 
the young nobleman. How the acquaintance 
first began between a young nobleman, who was 
reading for his degree, and a young laundry- 
maid, who could not read at all, no chronicle will 
ever tell; but ina short time we find that, by 
the assistance of an old college friend just re- 
ceived into orders, at the very village church 
where the young lord had first heheld his Susan, 
in the first rosy blush of an April morning, with 
no other witnesses but the well-feed parish-clerk 
and pew-opener—with no epithalamium but the 
joyous chant of the early birds—no pomp and 
splendor but those afforded by the great spring 
festival of nature, which the young lord, just 
then deep in Virgil, appreciated more than any | 
other kind, was he united to his Susan; and be- 
fore the sun had risen to his noonday height, the 
happy pair were on their way to France. For 
some months the young lord lived in the happy 
delusion which had presented to his youthful 
imagination the fair Susan as the most enchant- 
ing and most lovely of her sex. But honey- 
moons are like moons of every other kind—they 
have their waning hour; and at the end of a cer- 
tain time the young lord began to perceive, to 
his utter astonishment—for he had ncver per- 





ceived it before—that the gentle Susan was not 


merely innocent, as he had ever thought her, but 


profoundly ignorant likewise! He asked himself, 
how it could have happened, that he had not ob- 
served this unfortunate fact at the very com- 
mencement of their acquaintance—how he could 
have lived four months in her company without 
perceiving it—and how it happened, that just as 
the fifth month had begun, and he was on the 
point of sitting down to lead a quiet, domestic 
life, and enjof the security and peace of the 
married state, he should start back in fear and 
trembling at the dreary prospect before him! 
Poor Susan, of course, could not solve the mys- 
tery. She, poor soul! was more enchanted with 
her existence than ever, while her noble husband 
grew more gloomy and discontented every day. 
At length, the horrid truth became apparent. 
It would be impossible to return to England with 
Susan as his bride. Every act and every ex- 
pression of the poor laundry-maid now jarred 
and shocked the nerves of the young nobleman— 
in short, the dreadful fact was soon revealed to 
him in all its ugliness—i.e was no longer in love! 
Just about this time the )oung man’s family, to 
whom his flight with Susan was well known, but 
who still remained in ignorance concerning the 
marriage, began to be importunate with respect 
to his return. No longer held by the ties of 
that all-absorbing love which had cost him so 
much sacrifice, the young noblemen agreed in 
spirit with the views of bis family. But how 
to break the dreadful fact to Susan? To his 
astonishment, however, he found her grown as 
reasonable as himself, consenting without a mur- 
mur to his proposition that she should remain in 
France, to imbibe some sort of education, while 
he repaired to England to pave the way for an 
avowel of the truth to his lady mother. Susan, 
who had learnt to believe that every idea emitted 
by her lord was the right one, cohsented to every 
thing; and accordingly, with tears and sorrow 
at the separation, but with gratitude at all the 
goodness and forethought displayed by her hus- 
band, took up her residence at a school in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, where, 23 dame en cham- 
bre, she was to receive the benefit of the first in- 
struction which Paris could afford. 

Time passed on; the young lord, punctual in 
his payments, soon grew, amid the gayeties of 
his new life, as master of his own actions, and 
the flattering and cajolings of the fashionable 
world, to look upon himself as bound by no other 
obligation to the hapless Susan. His letters 
grew more and more rare, always telling of the 
extreme restraint in which he was held by his 
relations, and the want of means by which he 
suffered, urging the greater necessity for secrecy, 
until at length Susan, who believed all, wrote to 
him a letter full of affection, announcing with 
pride that an opportunity occurring of relieving 
him of the burthen of her maintenance, she had 
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accepted a situation as companion to Lady E., 
who was going to Montpelier for her health, and 
had been staying in the same school with her. 
This took place five years ago, and during all 
this time, it would appear that the young lord, 
caring but little for the embarrassment of the 
introduction or recognition of his wife, content 
with the assurance given from time to time of 
her health and welfare, satisfied of the entire 
purity and respectability of the life she was 
leading, was maintaining at home the freedom 
and liberty of an unmarried man, until a short 
time since, by the death of his mother, being 
necessitated to make fresh family arrangements, 
he was aroused from his apathy with regard to 
the patient Susan. Lady E. was then residing 
at Passy, and it was thither that Lord M. di- 
rected his footsteps on his arrival. What passed 
at that interview, which had been sought by the 
husband as a mere acguit de conscience, and 
because he thought it derogatory to the family 
pride that his wife should live longer among 


ment and delight of Lady E , who had been long 
before admitted into the secret, Lord M. remained 
abashed and staggered, at the difference which 
the few years’ separation had made in his rustic 
Susan—now grown an elegant and accomplished 
woman, listening with perfect self-possession to 
all his protestations, and expressing herself with 
all the reserve ‘and dignity of a woman of the 
world. Needless to say—that his old passion 
was revived in full force, and that Susan is 
again the queen of his soul, as in former years, 
nor will it astonish your readers to learn that 
the husband and wife, once more bride and 
bridegroom, have returned to England together 
—nor to see that they entertained a distinguished 
party at their residence, B. Castle, Radnorshire. 
We can vouch for the entire truth of this story. 
Lady E. is well known in Paris—she has ac- 
companied the happy couple to England, and 
looks upon Susan as her adopted child. 

We have had but one gay adventure to divert 
our dullness, and that being occasioned by the 
untoward jealousy of a jaloux de profession, has 
made us laugh most heartily. Monsieur d’A., 
who, in spite of his various maladies imaginaires, 
his cough, his flannels, his shaky limbs, and his 
seventy years, has obtained the reputation of 
the bravest man in France, for having been dar- 
ing enough to marry a young and pretty woman 
from his own province, has met, however, with 
the penalty which is sure to fall upon heroes of 
every kind, and is for ever tormented with what 
the world declares to be a groundless jealousy 
of his pretty wife. This sentiment once s»p- 
parent in Paris, of course, soon became ezploit2 
by all the young vauriens of the society wherein 
moved Monsieur d’A., and numberless have been 








the adventures of billets-doux, disguises, and 
rapturous declarations~of love toward the lady, 
always, of course, so awkwardly concealed that 
they could not choose but come to the knowledge 
of the husband, and render his life a torture, 
whMe making poor Madame d’A. ridiculous in 
her own eyes, as well as in those of others. The 
poor worried husband, at last driven to despair, 
had begun to see an enemy in every stranger 
who approached his wife—a disguised lover in 
every man who spoke to her—and, although pas- 
sionately fond of whist, would spend his whole 
evening when dans le monde in watching his poor 
discouraged better half, who yawning behind 
her fan, dared not exchange a word with any 
individual of the male sex, in dread of the vigi- 
lant eyes of her husband. The other evening, 
at a ball given by Madame de Scretalba, the old 
gentleman, being, as he described it himself, de 
belle humeur, was wheedled to the whist-table by 
a leagued band of his wife’s fellow sufferers, and 


|'was playing away contentedly, when, in the 
strangers, will never be known. To the astonish- | 


midst of success, he chanced to look through the 
open door, before which he had bargained with 
Madame that she was to station herself during 
the whole evening, when he beheld, he was sure, 
for the fourth time, the same waiter standing 
before the lady with the same plateau of refresh- 
ments. He had not exactly coanted, it is true; 
but nevertheless he was sure it was the fourth 
time he had seen that same man’s back. Why 
did he stand thus gazing at his wife? Was he 
not whispering in her ear? Was not the energetic 
conversation in which the lady was apparently 
engaged with her aunt nothing but a blind?— 
for these women do understand each other when 
mischief is in the wind.. Why, oh why, had he 
been foolish enough to suffer himself to be hood- 
winked, and led a willing dupe to the card- 
table? 

Reflection brought immediate decision. He 
flung down the cards, under plea of indisposi- 
tion, and rushed to his wife, whose innocent look 
of astonishment and sympathy ought to have 
completely reassured him. But not so—he grew 
more furious than ever on beholding the eternal 
waiter, for the fifth time, approach with the 
plateau, and come simpering up to the lady with 
the same sirops and orgeats she had refused so 
often before. There could be no mistake about 
the impression made upon the lady. She had not 
discovered the disguise, that was evident, for she 
did not even glance at the infamous masquerade ; 
but the gaze which the latter fixed upon her was 
undeniably that of admiration and curiosity. 
The husband followed him out, and bribing one 
of the servants, inquired the man’s name and 
history. He was a stranger!—damning proof 
of guilt—one of the hired domestics engaged at 
great soireés to hand the refreshments. On fur- 











ther scrutiny, it was found, indeed, that he had 


paid to be allowed to bring the plateau. The 
poor old man grew frantic, until, at last, the 
object of all this commotion was made to confess 
who he was, and what brought him there, when 
he was proved to be neither disguised lover nor 
thief, as some had supposed, but-the husband of 
Madame M., the great modiste, whose idea for 
obtaining the best information concerning the 
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| newest coiffures worn by the beau munde is cer- 
tainly an original ‘one, and will most likely be 
| adopted by the fraternity. He owned to having 
| been strictly recommended to examine the head- 
dress of Madame d’A., as it was announced that 
_she would wear the first experiment of a new- 
‘fashioned torsade a la Toulousaine, invented by 
the great modiste’s rival, Madame B., of the 
| Place Vendéme. 





Gditor's Gasy Galk. 


Forwarp, Marcn! Yes, “friends and readers,” 
the stormy month is at hand, when winter is out, 
but when high pressure breezes and extra winds are 
decidedly in. When overcoats are still the thing, 
and umbrellas are quoted as rising. When dust 
blows over every thing during the “ dry spells,” and 
visions ef water-carts first begin to flit before the 
eyes of dwellers in cities. When there are chang- 
ing skies toward the end, and sunshine and clouds 
twice of a morning, and “last winter” begins to be 
heard of instead of “this winter.” When all of these 
things come to pass, you may justly conclude that 
the month sacred to lunatic “ wild rabbits” is upon 
you, and that the first quarter of the year 1857 will 
have struck inside of thirty days. 

Forwarp, Marca! To judge by our feelings, 
we should say that it was only yesterday afternoon 
that we addressed the reader of Graham in our Feb- 
ruary discourse, and lo! it is already time to be put- 
ting a third spoke in the annual wheel of our volume. 
Yes, March is calling unto us, not with the “stormy 
voice,” it is true, with which he called to Bryant 
and other poets, but with the still small ery of con- 
science, which warns us that the “copy” for this 
“form” must bein hand. The bell has tinkled, 
the curtain is drawn, «nd we step forward, and be- 
fore we know it, are fairly started in a fresh “‘ Easy 
Talk.” 

“Tell you what,” time may drag along slowly with 
some folks, but “down our way” he rushes along 
“like a good fellow.” All the clocks in Connecticut 
would never persuade us that the hours move as 
slowly in Third street, Philadelphia, or in Wall 
street, New York, as they doin Naples. Time, sir, 
is money in our intelligent region, and the man who 
has cash in bank, and whose notes have a long time 
to mature, walks around with a small eternity full of 
gold dollars in his waistcoat pocket. If any man 
doubts that time 7s money, let him listen to some of 
our note and stock brokering friends along the street, 
and he will be hard of conviction, if he does not con- 
clude that Queen Elizabeth’s offer of millions of 
money for one inch of time” had “something in 
it.” Measured by the bronze clock on our man- 
tel, (a recent gift from one whom we most heartfully 
thank,) an inch of time by the minute-hand would 
be just one hour, and who ean calculate the value of 





an hour in Wall street or Third, when the steamer 
is just in? 

And the editorial fraternity are but little behind 
their brokering friends, in finding time fly “ swift as 
the passage from good to evil,” which a great philo- 
sopher once declared was “swifter than the birds, 
swifter than the wind, and swifter than the arrow 
of the pestilence.” Those who live amid calls for 
copy, “more editorial,” “Mr. Smith says he wants a 
small poem for the third page, Sir, if you please,” 
“about eleven lines more in them verses to a Moon 
Beam,” “ Lady called, Sir, for ‘ Love,’—says she's in 
a hurry,”—those, we repeat, who live amid such 
cries, and have the measured thump, thump of a 
steam-press beneath their feat, a boiler twenty-five 
feet long on the other side of the wall, and not four 
off, and a pair of scissors on the table, seldom find 
time to analyze the sweet idleness which makes life 
so scandalously delicious in southern Europe. For- 
ward, march! that is the true American text. “Time 
is money!” Yes, time, in the great business street 
of a great American city, rushes along with a head- 
long haste, a delirious, darting impatience, as though 
humanity were a grand army defeated in the battle 
of life, and in all the agony of a retreat instead of a 
joyous, confident sweeping over difficulties which, in 
the olden time, delayed the advances of civilization 
for ages, Forward, march—go-ahead—all right— 


" 


fire up and “let her circulate! 


high sense of its value, is far more intense than that 
of the English, and yet how incredibly even John 
Bull has gained on his Continental cousins in this 
particular. To Heine, the Strand of London, (which 
in Thackeray’s opinion, is not so animated or ex- 
citing as Broadway,) appeared like a scene where 
‘every one presses on in mad haste to save his scrap 
of life, where the daring rider stamps down the poor 
pedestrian, where every one who falls is lost forever ; 
where the best friends rush without feeling over each 
others’ corpses, and where thousands, in the weak- 
ness of death and bleeding, grasp in vain at the 
planks of the bridge, and are shot down into the icy 
grave of death.” 

Strong language that to describe the roar and 
rush, and selfishness and turmoil of a great city. 
And yet it hardly seems over-strained, for one who 





Our business life, our economy of time, and our 
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had just come from such a peaceable land as the fol- 
lowing: 

“How much more pleasant and home-like it is in 
our dear Germany! With what dreaming comfort, 
and in what Sabbath-like repose, all glides along 
there. Calmly the sentinels are changed, uniforms 
and houses shine in the quiet sunshine, swallows 
flit over the flag-stones, fat court-councillor-esses 
smile from the windows, while along the echoing 
streets there is room for the dogs to play together, 
and for men to stand at ease and chat about the 
theatre—and bow deeply, oh, how deeply! when 
some small aristocratic scamp, or vice-scamp, with 
colored ribbons on his shabby coat, or some court- 
marshal struts along, as if in judgment, graciously 
returning salutations.” 

Yes, such people “take life easy.” There is 
not much “ Forward, March” for them, and what 
they do in that line of business is generally arranged 
for the slow stages. They do not advance in life, 
because, like nuns in a convent, or an Englishman 
who has got “something snug under government,” 
they feel “provided for.” But the American is 
never provided for. He has no allotted task, and 
consequently works on in hot haste, and rushes from 
office to bank, trusting that the future will “bring 
him up somewhere,” and reduces life to a railway, 
sky-rocket propulsion, in quest of bringing up, and 
from the beginning to the end, knows but one com- 
mand in his decalogue, and finds but one article in 
the catalogue when at the end of life he takes ’count 
of stock, and that command and article is “ Forward, 
March.” 

ottbde We have heard of an assault with a “two year 
old paving stone; we have heard of the man who 
tried to cut his neighbor’s throat with a mackerel, 
of the desperado who shot a fellow creature with a 
shovel, and of the man in Weathersfield, who was 
hung with a rope of onions, but we never heard of 
any thing quite like the following, which rather 
supersedes any thing in the assualt and battery line 
to be found on our docket, and which comes, of 
course, from the N. Y. Herald : 

“A Witness Commitrep ror Persury.—In the 
Court of Sessions, yesterday, Lewis Graw was placed 
on the stand to testify relative to a case of assault 
and battery ayainst his son, George Graw. The lat- 
ter, who is a baker, was indicted for assaulting 
Catherine Gorman with a loaf of bread. It appears 
he struck her down and injured her severely with a 
hand-baked twist loaf, rather a novel weapon. The 
father testified that the complainant had slapped the 
defendant in the face, which being disproved by re- 
butting evidence, the District Attorney, J. G. Schu- 
maker, Esq., moved that he be committed for per- 
jury. Judge Morris, presiding, granted the motion, 
remarking that perjury was so prevalent that an 
example might have a salutary effect, and the wit- 
ness was held in $1,000 bail to answer. The son 
(defendant) was convicted of the assault, and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for thirty days.” 

Such loafing is, in the highest sense of the term, 
reprehensible. Salt and bread in Russia entitle any 
one who can get them, to be regarded as a friend, 
but in New York, bread and assault make the “ worst 
sort” of enmity. Cases, especially law cases, alter 
circumstances. 


kites New Jersey, according to a friend of ours, is 
the sand-box and bath-tub of all the United States. 





Those who have been all along the coast, from Long 
Branch to Cape May, “and so on round,” and have 
viewed it in all its watering-place aspects, can appre- 
ciate the beauty of the following remarks: 


“Love AND Batuine.—Somebody once said, it 
makes no odds who, for it is a pretty similie, and 
perhaps quite true, that he had often remarked that 
young ladies take love as they take sea-bathings ; 
some timidly put in one foot, then with a shiver, 
and look of apprehension, put in a second, and then, 
as they do no more than make a trembling courtesy 
in the water, the element comes, scarcely reaching 
the region of the heart, and then with a squeal they 
run to dry land as soon as possible, and, shivering, 
ery, ‘How cold itis!’ Others again, shutting their 
seraphic eyes to the dangers of the deep, souse in 
head and ears, and rising with a Naiad’s glow upon 
their faces, declare the sea ‘ delicious.’ ” 


“Tf this court know what law ave—and the court 
think it do,” the “ somebody” who wrote that “ spar- 
rowgraph” requires looking after by a blue-eyed 
feminine matrimonial committee of one. That’s our 
judgment. 


ire Those who have ever risen in life to the up- 
per chambers of the Astor House—to the rooms with 
the port-hole windows, just under the eaves, have 
known what it was to be where they could hear the 
angels whisper above them, though they could not 
hear the gong for breakfast, and where they had to 
start immediately after dinner, to get down in time 
for next day’s tea. We have been there, fellow- 
citizens, and consequently can testify to the great 
possibility, and more than probability, of the events 
detailed in the following pathetic ballad: 


EXCELSIOR. 


BY A GUEST. 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through the Astor lobby passed 

A chap who’d come thro’ snow and ice, 

And wanted lodgings warm and nice, 
Himself to thaw. 


He sought the clerk and got a room, 
His brow it quick o’erspread with gloom, 
For as his quick eye scanned the key, 
Number two hundred he could gee, 

And twenty-four. 


He passes up not over light, 
The parlor fires gleam warm and bright, 
Above a spectral stair-case shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 

“ Excelsior,” 
‘*What is your room?” a porter eried, 
The stranger fiercely him replied— 
“ My number, sir!” he thundered, 
“Ts twice a distant—hundred 

“And twenty-four.” 
“ Take care, sir-ee! and do not fall 
Right down the stairs into the hall!” 
This was a small boy’s last good-night, 
A voice replied from the next flight— 

* Excelsior.” 
At break of day as those poor brutes, 
The porters, climbed to get the boots, 
And as they mounted stair by stair, 
A voice came thro’ the startled air, 

*“ Excelsior.” 


Our traveler at length they found 
Stretched at his length upon the ground, 
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The key he grasped, they held the light, 
And there two hundred met their sight, 
And twenty-four. 


Then John, the porter, says, “ I’m blest, 
“The old cove’s sat down here to rest ;” 
His chamber yet is three flights high : 
The stranger muttered with a sigh— 

“ Excelsior.” 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Growlingly, grumblingly he lay ; 
The porters bore him to his bed, 
“ This is two hundred, sir,” they said, 
* And twenty-four.” 


When the millennium has been fairly established, 
it is to be presumed that no people will live in upper 
stories—unless for the sake of freedom from mos- 
quitoes—and that those who do will be “histed” up 
and down in dumb-waiters. Until then, unmarried 
travelers must expect to hear “James, show this 
gentleman up to eleven hundred and fifty-four !”— 
even from the gentlemanly Chadwick. 

anontis The following strikes us as “slightly severe.” 
It is also to be presumed that certain other “parties” 
will also feel it in the same manner. We are told 
that it was written on the establishment of a factory 
of canes from the wood of Mount Vernon. 

GRAVES AND GROVES. 


Dead millionaires at Greenwood 

Lie royally in state ; 

Their tombs have rich appointments, 
Marble sculpture, meta! gate. 

But the grave of Pater Patria 
Is desolate and bare, 

Though it nets on exhibition 
A nice income for his heir. 

The groves of England’s Windsor 
No woodman’s axe invades; 

They stand as when the Tudor 
Chased deer beneath their shades ; 

But the forests of Mount Vernon, 
Guarding Washington’s remains, 

Are sold on speculation, 
To be peddled out in canes. 


Sharp on somebody, that 


odveby “Wuat tur Lapres po,” is the title of a 
squib. What don’t they do? might also be appro- 
priately asked. What they do in divers parts of the 
Union is said, on high authority, to be as follows: 


“The young ladies of Boston, before going toa 
party, rub their eyes with extrait d’ognon, (extract 
of onion,) to make them sparkle and give brilliant 
expression. 

“The New York belles don India rubber stockings, 
to contract the feet and make them look small. 

“The Providence beauties put a small clam shell 
under the hollow of each foot, to lift the instep and 
confer a well made air on the pedals. 

“The Philadelphia demoiselles eat persimmons to 
draw their mouths up to a point, and give their lips 
a “‘do-kiss-me” look, 

“The Cincinnati ladies ‘do up their curls’ with 
hogs’ tails, and when asked to marry, answer, out, 
out, our. 

“The Washington belles ask the M. C.’s to ‘ Fran- 
cis’ their letters for them—’cause why—too refined 
to say Frank.” 


These remarks evince a close observation of 
female-ology. It ie a fact that some of the young 
ladies in this town do put their lips in a most 
unaccountably pointed manner sometimes—but we 








never heard it attributed to persimmons before. 
Talking of ladies, D’Israeli said a pleasant thing, 
when, in speaking of the society of women, he re- 
marked : 


“Tt is an acquaintance which, when habitual, ex- 
ercises a great influence over the tone of the mind, 
even if it does not produce any more violent effects. 
It refines the taste, quickens the perception, and 
gives, as it were, a grace and flexibility to the in- 
tellect.” 


And with as acute a delicacy of perception as 
naive candor of confession, he elsewhere remarks 
that— 


“Men are as much stimulated to mental effort by 
the sympathy of the gentler sex, as by the desire of 
power and fame. Women are more disposed to ap- 
preciate worth and intellectual superiority than men, 
or at least, they are as often captivated by the noble 
manifestations of genius, as by the fascinations of 
manners and the charms of persons.” 

Sydney Smith, too, spoke as truly when he said 
that— 


“Among men of sense and liberal politeness, a 
woman who has successfully cultivated her mind, 
without diminishing the gentleness and propriety of 
her manner, is always sure to meet with a respect 
and attention bordering on enthusiasm.” 


eepues We have heard of several instances of “ green- 
ness ’—first and last—but nothing quite so bad as 
the following: 


“It is said that there are some people so green 
in the mountain district of Kentuck, that they fol- 
lowed a wagon, which had happened to pass that way, 
twenty miles, just to see whether the hind wheels 
could overtake the fore ones.” 


We do not know how it may be in the mountain 
districts of Old Kentuck, but from what we have 
seen of the people of the more level regions of that 
State, we should say that they would be more likely 
to give than take lessons in any thing pertaining to 
the lofty science of ‘‘ horse ””—wagons inclusive. 


ssones “Nigger will be nigger, anyhow you can fix 
it,” was, we believe, a remark of the late lamented 
Crockett. The following, from the Colonization 
Herald, is slightly “‘happypro” to the remark : 


‘* ANGLO-AFRICAN PATOoIS, OR THE NEGRO Ena- 
LISH OF WESTERN AFrica.—lIn the “ Leisure Hour” 
there are some notices on this subject, of which we 
select afew. Any thing thick is denominated ‘fat ;’ 
thus they say a ‘fat tree,’ or ‘the branch is fat;’ a 
strong wind is a ‘ wind too much saucy.’ If aman re- 
sides any where, it is expressed by ‘sits down.’ Our 
word ‘is,’ they translate by ‘lives.’ They would say, 
‘Master sit down here Brooklyn, him lib at New 
York, back come evening.’ ‘De duck lib in the pot, 
him boil.’ ‘Fader lib in the church-yard, him lib 
under ground.’ ‘ Past dat one,’ means more than 
that one. ‘Him ole past me.’ ‘Dis horse handsome 
past mark.’ ‘Your eye catch ’em,’ expresses you 
see them. ‘I done do’em,’ I have finished them. 
‘Master send you plenty good how do’s’—brings 
your friend’s compliments to you. Such expressions 
exemplify a fact well worthy of attention in study- 
ing modifications of language, such as occur when 
people replace the words of their indigenous lan- 
guage by those of another tongue. The result is an 
intermixture, in which the idioms of the older are 
overlaid by the outward or vocal elements of the 
adopted one. Old idioms remain in the mind, 
though new words fill the mouth.” 
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We once met in Milan a “cullud pussun,” who 
spoke no language but Italian—but it was nigger- 
Ttalian, and, shade of Jim Crow! what a mixture it 
made. The “function” of this individual was to step 
in between the scenes of an exhibition, and announce 
what the next wonder would be. Flourishing white 
kids, considerably too large for him, and long 
enough for stockings, he rolled out his address in 
“choice Italian,” but in a style which was “ Brud- 
der Bones” to perfection. We have also seen in 
Munich several African blacks who spoke German, 
and have frequently watched the Moorish Arabic 
darkeys—but, with some long-nosed, dignified ex- 
ceptions, generally found that they had all the “ ki- 
yah” of the Philadelphian “ Young Africa.” 


-seeeeDo you know why a lady lacing herself very 
tight is like an extensive army purveyor ?—-Because 
she’s a great contractor. And why is she economi- 
cal?—Because she dreads any thing like a waste, 
And why is she like a man with a very little nose? 
—Because she’s small in the centre, (scenter.) And 
why is a widower, going to be married, like Eau de 
Cologne ?—Because he is rewiving. 


dbacee It requires something more than grammars 
and dictionaries to learn French, and “ Punch,” in 
his pocket-book, accordingly warns us against the 
inaccuracy of the ordinary guides to French conver- 
sation, which translate phrases by phrases, and make 
no allowance for considerations of the genius, charac- 
ter, and habits of the people, as exerting influence 
upon their style of speech. To show how English 
conversation ought to be represented by a French 
equivalent, we are here favored with two dialogues 
alike in purport: 

OF POSTING A LETTER. 
THE ENGLISH WAY. 


Brown. I'd better post that letter, by the bye. 

Jones, Too late for to-night, isn’t it? 

Robinson. No. Box closes at 5.30. 

Jones. Sure? 

Robinson. Certain, I asked. 

Brown. Allright. Vl take it. 

[ Exit, and he posts it. 
THE FRENCH WAY. 

Dupont. Eh! Why, my heaven! There is that 
letter which our good friend gave himself the trouble 
to write this morning, that it might be dispatched 
by the night mail. We were almost upon the point 
of forgetting it. What a very fortunate thing that 
it came back upon my memory, like a flash of light- 
ning, and that there is time to place it in the post. 

Dagneau. Not atall, not all. For when we have 
arrived in time to be too late, we have not arrived at 
all. [All laugh heartily. 

Geraud. Explain yourself, my good Dagneau. If 
you allude to the dispatch of the mail, I have great 
pleasure in being able to inform you, that so far from 
being too late, we are now at an excellent moment. 
In témpore, quod omnium est, primum (pronounced 
preemoon.) The time for closing the bags containing 
the letters is half-past five, of which my watch wants 
ten minutes. [All compare watches. 

Dagneau. Your watch is a good one, my friend, 
but Iam by no means s0 ready to accept your infor- 
mation as your watch. [ All laugh. 

Geraud (vehemently.) It is ridiculous to raise ob- 
jections in the presence of superior information. 
I had a presentiment that in the course of the day I 
should have to write a letter for the post, and, behold, 





my presentiment is realized. I, therefore, took the 
precaution of ascertaining the date of departure, and 
wrote it down on my porcelain tablet. See. 

[All rush to the slate. 

Dupont (with energy.) The information appears to 
be correct, and it seems to me that the best course 
which I can adopt, is not to dispatch a servant or 
other messenger—indeed, we have none at hand— 
but to take charge of that letter myself, and with my 
own hand drop it into the box. 

The others. Vive, vive the brave Dupont !! 

[They sing a little, and stroke their mous- 
taches, and look into all the glasses, and finally 
Dupont goes away, but comes back for his 
cane, and takes the opportunity of arranging 
his hair again, as a lady is coming up the 
staircase, and then he goes out and waits so 
long trying to see the lady, that he gets to the 
post-office too late, which is of less conse- 
quence, agin taking out his handkerchief to 
flourish before another lady on his way, he 
has dropped the letter. But they write it 
again the next day, which is quite soon enough 
for French people of business. ] 

The American would, in a business hour, cut it 
off shorter even than Jobn Bull—‘“‘ something so- 
fashion :” 

THE AMERICAN WAY. 

Peabody. How about that letter? 

Doolittle. Shuts at half-past five. 

Knickerbock. O. K. 

oeanee It is said that there never was a great man 
who was not claimed by the Irish as a fellow-coun- 
tryman. The two following extracts—the one from 
an English paper, and the second from the French 
Charivari, relative to the birth-place of the great 
Russian engineer, Todtleben, seem to show that 
there are other people prone to the same weakness. 


TOTTLEBEN, A SCOTCHMAN. 
I ken’d him weel. The chief was born in Fife. 
The tairn of Andrew Drummond and his wile. 
Sae restless, that the neebors ca’d him, when 
A barnie, “toddle-but and toddle-ben ;” 
Beeause, instead of biding by his mither, 
He roam’d the house, frae ae room to anither. 
When he grew up, his uncle (wha was rich, 
Frae being gairdner to the Czarovitch,) 
Got him to Russia, where, part of the name, 
Jocosely gi’en him when he was at hame, 
He took discreetly; so that he was then 
Known by na ither name than “Toddleben,.” 
Atweel! considered gleg beyont his years, 
He was pit in their schule of Engineers, 
Rose to be captain, and, when war brak out, 
Obleeg’d to choose ’tween duty and the knout, 
He went to the Crimea. There, if ta’en, 
By his auld name he might be ken’d again; 
Sae, from the woodie to preserve his throttle 
He changed the spelling “ Toddle” into “Tottie.” 
Thus Scottish Andrew passes, amang men, 
For “The great Russian Gen’ral “ Tottleben.” 


‘““Nornaing. Like France.—The majority of the 
papers have described the siege of Herat as having 
been directed by an officer of French engineers. 
This, it must be confessed, is a feature of the French 
character. Our infatuation for military glory is 
such that we cannot admit that the art of war can 
be learnt out of France. The Persians besiege and 
capture Herat. As a matter of course, the siege 
operations have been directed by a Frenchman, and 
this Frenchman was educated in our military schools. 
Two years ago, during the height of the Crimean 
war, nobody doubted that General Todleben, who 
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directed the defense of Sebastopol, was otherwise 
than a former eléve of Metz. Every fifty yards we 
used to meet persons who had known him most inti- 
mately. ‘Todleben,’ said one, ‘but I knew him well 
at Metz. We were inseparable. He was a dark little 
fellow, very gay and lively, a genuine Frenchman. 
I intend to write to him shortly.’ |‘ Todleben !’ ex- 
claimed another, ‘I fancy that he stands before me. 
At Metz we were inseparable. He was a great, se- 
rious fellow, a bit of a gawk, but very good-tempered 
and very promising.’ Two years ago, who had not 
met Todleben at Metz? Moreover, how could an 
engineer of his capacity have obtained his military 
education elsewhere than in France? Nevertheless, 
it is certain that General Todleben was never in 
Metz, and was educated at St. Petersburg. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary, men of sense will 
never confound this gasconading with patriotism.” 


obenies There may be deep feeling in a few words— 
and we find the depth of a kind, truthful heart, in 
the following gem from the Home Journal :— 


THE SENTENCE.—BY PHBE CARY. 

Once. when a sinner’s shrinking heart 
Before her conscience stood reproved, 

And, with no “ Innocenoe” to plead, 
Said, “I have sinned because I loved.” 


Then judgment, weighing evidence, 
Pronounced the sentence, in reply, 

“Guilty! but recommended yet 
Strongly to mercy from on high.” 


veeeee There may be more prose than poetry in the 
following, but according to our way of thinking, 
there is ground for serious reflections in it. All the 
heroes in this world are not in the battle-field, nor 
are all the virtues of “ the shiny sort.” 

“‘KitcHEN MEMOoRANDA.—-Potatoes are to be 
washed—meat te be put to soak—lamps to fill— 
knives to scour—furniture to be dusted—silver to 
be polished—front entry to be washed—beds to be 
made—apples to be pared—flour to sift—skirts to be 
ironed—dishes to be washed—beets to be cleaned— 
carpets to be swept—fires to be tended—dinner to 
get—pig to be fed~-pudding to be made—a run to 
the store—front door to tend—children to be waited 
on—baby’s frock to be washed—stockings to be 
darned—buttons to be sewed on the shirts—skirts 
to be done up—tea to get—griddle-cakes, dough- 
nuts, custards, gingerbread, preserves—dishes to 
clear away—company, evening meetings, bed-time. 

“What merchant, politician, or president, has a 
longer list of daily avocations than the good house- 
wife ; and yet how little are they considered. The 
hard and constant fatigue of the mother should 
elicit a deeper sympathy, and a more strenuous effort 
to lighten her burdens.” 

Yes, the mind which bears up with spirit and 
cheerfulness against the endless little wearinesses of 
life—the petty trifles—the tiresome drafts on memory 
and temper, continually made and honored at sight 
—is surely entitled to as much consideration as 
those “larger souls” who live in a happy peace, 
only disturbed by great efforts which are promptly 
rewarded. 


eesens The following story is going the rounds with 
the very appropriate heading of “A Good Anec- 
dote.” It is decidedly one of the good ones, and 
characteristic in several respects :-— 


“A Goop Anecpote.—During the inauguration 
of General Taylor, at Washington, D. C., March 4th, 





1849, the police regulations, as usual, required that | 


after the speech of the new President had com- 
menced, the gates of the Capitol Grounds should be 
closed, and no carriage of any kind allowed to pass, 
until the speech was finished, to prevent confusion. 

“The Minister of all the Russias, M. Bodisco, was 
very late, and after the speech had began, drove up 
to the gate in great haste, the horses covered with 
foam, when the coachman shouted tb the guard, 
‘ Open ze gates, iv you please.’ The guard shook his 
head and stood still. The footman next called out, 
‘Will you open ze gate for ‘ze Russian Minister?’ 
The guard again shook his head, without answering 
a word. Next, the Grand Minister put his head out 
of the carriage-window, and called to the guard, 
‘Open ze gates for ze gran Minister of all ze Russias 
Minister Plenipotentiary, M. Bodiseo; I am «ze 
Minister.” 

“There was a great crowd around the gates within 
and without, and all this fuss created quite a stir. 
The guard drew himself up, and in a firm and plea- 
sant manner, replied, ‘If you were a free-born Ame- 
rican citizen of these United States of America, you 
could not pass these gates in a carriage.’ 

“The crowd came very near giving three cheers 
for the guard, but better manners prevailed; and 
M. Bodisco stepped out of his elegant equipage, and 
entered the side-gate with the sovereign people, his 
carriage remaining outside until all the ceremonies 
were over.” 


bedéie All right, unquestionably. Some men, it is 
said, take more pains to hunt up a fortune in a wife 
than would accumulate one. The following anec- 
dote of “a lawyer in pursuit of a wife,” is not one 
which redounds to the gentleman’s credit—and, as 
it is told of Lord Guildford, the future Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, while he was yet a young lawyer, 
and as it is recorded in the life of that gentleman, 
by Lord Campbell, we much fear that it will be some 
time before he loses the chance of being enrolled 
among the Fortune Hunters of England. 


‘Lord Campbell relates the following of Lord 
tuilford, the future Lord Chancellor of England, 
while he was a young lawyer :—He was desirous of 
being married—among other reasons, and because 
he was tired of dining in the Hall, and eating ‘a 
cotelot and salad at Chastelin’s in the evening with 
a friend’—and he wished to enjoy the pleasures of 
domestic life. One would have thought the younger 
son of a peer—of great reputation at the bar—Soli- 
citor-General at thirty-one, and rising to the highest 
offices in the law, might have no difficulty in match- 
ing to his mind; but he met with various rebuffs 
and disappointments. Above all, he required 
wealth, which was not then easily to be obtained 
without the display of a great rent-roll. He first 
addressed the daughter of an old usurer in Gray’s 
Inn, who speedily put an end to the suit by asking 
him ‘What estate his father intended to settle upon 
him for his present maintenance, jointure, and pro- 
vision for children?’ He could not satisfy this re- 
quisition by an ‘ Abstract’ of his profitable ‘Rood of 
ground in Westminster Hall.’ He then paid court 
to a coquettish young widow; but after showing him 
some favor, she jilted him for a jolly knight of good 
estate. The next proposition was made to him by a 
city alderman, the father of many daughters, who, 
it was given out, were to have each a portion of 
£6,000. He dined with the alderman, and liked one 
of the daughters very much; but coming to treat, 
the fortune shrunk to £5,000. He immediately took 
his leave. The alderman ran after him, and offered 
him to boot £500 on the birth of the first child; but 
he would not bate a farthing of the £6,000. His 
mother, however, succeeded in getting a match to 
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his mind in the Lady Frances Pope, who had a 
fortune of £14,000.” 

seer The last number of that very excellent perio- 
dieal, “ The Journal of Prison Discipline,” 
some reference to a previous article on the injudi- 
cious and too liberal use of the pardoning power, by 
Governors of the United States. We will not pre- 
sume to decide in the matter—but if the following 
anecdote be true, we cannot help thinking that some 
governors are a leetle too free with their tickets of 
leave. 


“THe Parponing Governor.—Governor Clark, 
of New York, was being shaved the other day, when 
the barber accidently tweaked his nose a little too 
hard. ‘Pardon me,’ said he, very naturally. ‘Put 
your hand in my coat-pocket, and pull one out,’ 
said the kind-hearted governor. ‘I'll fill it up for 
you when you’re done.’ ” 

So the governor actually carries pardons around 
by the pocket full, and gives them away instanter. 
That’s what we call being of a forgiving disposition. 


-+-ese5trikes us that the following is a hit at some 
road, and one which will be felt :-— 

“A countryman passing over a railroad in northern 
New York, which is proverbially slow, asked the 
conductor why a cow-catcher was attached to the 
rear car instead of the usual place; he was informed 
by that officer that it was ‘in order to prevent the 
cows on that road running into the train.’” 

We have heard of that road before. When it was 
found that the trains went so slowly, it was pro- 
posed that an old woman should walk on ahead of 
the locomotive, with a watering-pot, and lay the 
dust. But on inquiry, it was found that the “ slow- 
comotives” went so very slowly that the trains 
didn’t raise any dust. Let us laugh! 


asteen We find the following curious story in the last | 


number of the Christian Spiritualist, which, by the 
way, contains ghost stories enough to frighten four 
nurseries into fits. The anecdote which we quote 
is however, of a more attractive description :— 


“Mrs. Barker, of Bangor, Maine, has favored us 
with the two following facts: 

*¢ Miss P., a young lady, of a certain city in Maszs., 
watched one night with a sick child, the son of a 
friend. It was a sultry summer’s night, and the 
window near the bed was open. Just at the hour of 
twelve, a bird alighted upon the window sill, and 
warbled for some time in the most soft and delicious 
strain. When he had ceased, he departed quietly 
as he came. The next morning the lady informed 
the family of the circumstance, and they said that 
the same thing had occurred for several preceding 
nights. That day the boy died, and the bird never 
came again. Might it not have been, that the 
guardian spirit of the boy impressed this bird from 
some neighboring grove, thus to come and soothe 
the sufferings of his dying charge ?’” 


The following, from the same paper, has also the 
sad strange spirit which mingles with the nearest 
and dearest ties of the heart, and which is set forth 


in precisely the same form in many old Swedish and 
Danish ballads :-— 


“WARNED IN A DrREAM.—About eight years since, 
says Mrs. Todd, a worthy and much respected wo- 
man of the town of Prawley, ‘I buried a dear and 
much loved daughter. Not long after, upen retiring 


contains | 





to bed, I dreamed I was seated in my sitting-room, 
in my usual posture for sorrowful reflection, when I 
suddenly heard three distinct raps on the outer door, 
which is separated from my sitting-room by a short 
passage way. I went to the door and opened it, 
when, to my surprise, who should be standing before 
me but my dear daughter, dressed in her burial 
robes. I said to her, ‘ why, Sarah, is this you? come 
in. Oh, my child! you are wet and cold; your locks 
are heavy with the chill dew of night.’ But she 
answered only by throwing her head upon my bo- 
som, as she cried out, ‘Oh! mother! mother! mo- 
ther!’ and immediately after she vanished. | 

“‘* This dream made so strong an impression on 
me, that I took down the date of its occurrence, for 
I had a son in a far distant land, and I felt at once, 
and ever afterward, that this dream was the precursor 
of his death. The next news I received from my 
son, his death was announced, and the time corres- 
ponded exactly with thet of my dream, or vision.’” 


There is something inexpressibly dismal in this 
idea of representing the dead as bewailing the death 
of the living. Homer has the same looking back to 
life among his departed. 


cones Reader, how do you like the following lines 
to March, written for Graham? H. S&S. Cornwall, 
your poetry is not only seasonable, but it hath in it 
some of the seasoning of true feeling. 


MARCH. 
BY H. 8, CORNWALL. 
The night is clear; and piping shrill, 
Keen blasts come o’er the dreary seas, 
The two old pines that plume the hill, 
Nod to euch other in the breeze. 
Swift as the eagle from the wood, 
Far circling, sweeps upon the fold, 
The skater skims the frozen floud, 
Red-cheek’d, and muffled from the cold. 
The fountain frozen in the air, 
Hath !ost its pleasant summer tune; 
And ail its marble naiads glare 
Through icy curtains, at the moon. 
And yet, these hollow winds that moan 
About the melancholy groves, 
Have something in their changing tone, 
A wildness that the spirit loves. 
When on the steeple creaks the vane, 
Aud cold the polar whirlwinds blow, 
With storms that how! along the plain, 
And wrap the hills in robes of snow. 
When loud the stormy ocean raves, 
And lonely barks are tempest-tost, 
I love to watch the tumbling waves, 
Break in dull thunder on the coast. 
Oh, Nature! solace of my heart, 
In thee a constant joy I find. 
For always beautiful thou art, 
And unto those who love thee kind. 
Great mother, deepest truths are thine— 
Thy pages make thy children wise; 
When Spriug reclothes the wintry vine, 
Or Summer lightning stripes the skies. 
Or seas are vexed by Autumn storms, 
Or wintry leaves bestrew the sod, 
I see, in all thy varied forms, 
* The mystic glory of a God. 


cecese We find the following in Punch’s Pocket- 
Book, with the heading, “A few things that a lady 
has no patience with.” It would have been more 
sensible to have called them, ‘‘ Things that no lady 
ought to have patience with.” 
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“She has no patience with men who go and spend 
their money on expensive dinners, when their poor 
wives are obliged to content themselves with a sim- 
ple mutton-chop at home. 

“She has no patience with servants who dress 
their hair in ringlets, or wear pretty little French 
caps with gay ribbons, or sail about the house with 
the same number of flowers as their mistress, or 
blow themselves out with India rubber hoops, or 
stand of an evening fanning themselves at the area 
gate. 

“She has no patience with gentlemen who come 
in to dinner an hour after their time, and expect the 
dinner to be on the table the very moment they come 
in. 

‘She has no patience with custom-house officers, 
who rummage your boxes as though they were a ser- 
vant’s, and they were policemen who had been sent 
to examine them, and who pull your summer dresses 
out, and rumple your linen with no more concern 
than a washer-woman would who was going to carry 
them to the wash. 

“She has no patience with persons who find fault 
with their children becuuse they make a little noise, 
and say they cannot sleep on account of the ‘racket’ 
the baby makes during the night—just as if they 
hadn’t been children and babies themselves once in 
their lives! 

‘‘She has no patience with men who indulge in 
personalities and absurd railleries against the female 
sex, and fancy themselves extremely clever in saying 
eee things when they are only supremely ridicu- 

ous, 

“She has no patience with ridiculous old maids 
appearing in low dresses, and giving themselves all 
the mincing airs and finikin graces of young beauties. 

“She has no patience with young men and little 
chits of boys, who go to evening parties and will not 
dance, because ‘they’re getting too old for that sort 
of thing.’ 

“She has no patience with stuck-up vulgar indi- 
viduals, who contradict her, and pretend, in their 
arrogance, to know so much better than she does. 

“She has no patience with your fine gentlemen, 
who, when they hurt your feelings, make you beau- 
tiful promises about taking you to the opera, or to 
Paris, or a tour up the Rhine, and after the storm 
has blown over, forget every thing about it!” 

If anybody could blame a lady for having no pa- 
tience with such aggravations we would like to hear 
from them. We promise (if they can write gramma- 
tically on one side of their paper) to hold them up 
to the scorn of all tka sex. 


sills Ferdinand Freiligrath, the German poet, has 
translated Longfellow’s Hiawatha into German, 
“‘with such accuracy, that it seems to be an original 
text.” In his introduction, Freiligrath says that 
Leutze intends illustrating the whole poem. 


sosvae The marriages are generally attractive, it 
seems—the following is remarkable in name, at 
least :— 

‘Miss Jennie Rumsay, the pepular editress of the 
Temperance Gem, has been married to Mr. Ezra 
Cooper, of Waterford, Pa.—Exchange. 

“ Didn’t like the first syllable of her maiden-name, 
probably—and was desirous to give the gem a new 
seiting. 

“ Additional remark. Every fashionable young 
lady ought to marry a cooper.’’—Boston Post. 

Addendum. Any spirit—rum, say—would soon 
be wasted were it not for the cooper. 


-++.e. We commend the New York Picayune to any 
of our friends desirous of reading something droll. 





Doesticks is one of its pillars—so is Levison, whose 
Hannibal lectures are among the most humorous 
original sketches ever published—and so are half a 
dozen others. We commend the following remarks 
on matrimonial advertisements, condensed from its 
columns to our readers :— 


ABOUT WEDDINGS ! 


“The N. Y. Picayune says, the discontent that 
drives old bachelors, spooney youngsters, tricky 
sharpers, and others, into the matrimonial columns 
of the daily press, divulges occasionally some curious 
specimens of frankness on the part of the writers. 
Generally, however, the advertisements relate only 
to one gentleman or one lady. But as the institu- 
tion of matrimonial advertisements grows, this 
miserable, petty, retail way is dispensed with. Wives 
and husbands are no longer peddled around—they 
are disposed of in a grand, wholesale way, that is 
worthy of the age we live in. Look at the following 
from the Tribune: 

“¢A gentleman having three nieces, of a most re- 
spectable family, adopts this method of making suita- 
ble acquaintance among gentlemen engaged in busi- 
ness or profession, who are desirous of marriage. As 
the ladies are of unexceptionable education, deport- 
ment and appearance, no one need reply who, from 
any cause, would not be welcome in any society, 
and who, from bis position, would not add to rather 
than lessen their property, which is in their own 
right, and is sufficient for their handsome support. 

“«¢ The advertiser will return to the address, as may 
be requested, any reply which does not appear au- 
thentic, or contain some respectable reference. 

‘“¢ Communications will be held in the highest 
sense of honor and confidence, and returned if de- 
desired. Address “ Administrator,” care of V. B. 
Palmer, Advertising Agent, Tribune Buildings, New 
York.’ 

“Were it not for the respectable name attached to 
the bottom of the advertisement, we should fancy 
the whole affair a joke, or worse. But that fact pre- 
cludes such an opinion, and we are bound to think 
the affair meant in bona fide. 

“¢ My Uncle’ must be a merchant of some descrip- 
tion—he announces his nieces as being in the mar- 
ket in the same matter-of-fact way in which he 
would announce a lot of mess pork as ‘On Sale.’ 
And should this respectable relation succeed in mar- 
rying off this set successfully, and be one day ‘ Ad- 
ministrater’ to another set of nieces of ‘ unexcep- 
tionable deportment, education and appearance,’ he 
will probably announce it in the following terms: 

“<‘Jusr Recervep.—A fresh invoice of Nieces 
from Orange county. Warranted eligible matches, 
and will be disposed of on reasonable terms. Can 
be seen at the house of the advertiser for a few 
days. ADMINISTRATOR.’ 

‘One other feature of the advertisement we can- 
not help noticing. It is a qualification demanded in 
the would-be husbands, that they should be ‘ wel- 
come in any society.’ We are afraid men of such 
varied qualifications are bard to find. Think what a 
man must have done, and must be willing to do, to 
make him ‘welcome’ at the Pewter Mug, at Dublin 
Tricks, at the Union Club, in a Womans’ Rights’ 
Convention, in the office of the Churchman, and on 
’Change. We are afraid the thing can’t be done, 
but if it is, ‘Administrator’ will have the most ver- 
satile and entertaining nephews-in-law ever seen. 

“We have another instance of the wholesale sort 
before us. A firm having made up their cash ac- 
count to date, and found a good balance, are deter- 
mined to have a good time, get married, and go to 
Europe. One of the partners (he writes the adver- 
tisements for the firm, we dare swear) grows quite 
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eloquent when putting forth his reasons for adopt- 
ing his present course: 

“¢He has had only,;to a limited extent, the privi- 
lege of studying the habits and manners that have 
resulted to those nations from the impress that ages 
of destroying time has left upon them. He has felt 
the want, when examining a picture, either of real life 
or artistic, of that keen, perceptive, susceptible and 
discriminating mind which only woman possesses, 
to detect the dividing line in the lights of the reality, 
or the nice shading in the artistic. That woman 
should be a wife, a sharer of joys or sorrows! Each 
should be so deeply interested in the other as to 
bring to trouble relief, or to make pleasure recipro- 
eal. He and his partner have come to this conclu- 
sion, consequently each wishes to take a wife with 
him.’ 

“The other partner, we presume, is a silent one, 
for he says nothing about his ‘feelinks’ on the sub- 
ject. He only wants a wife, and the quicker the 
better, we suppose. These chaps announce them- 
selves as being middle-aged, but they want young 
wives, and as usual, a competency in the possession 
of the ladies, is alluded to. Of course it is—the 
husbands have a moderate competence. but only 
want a little more, to enable them to ‘travel in that 
manner most agreeable to their feelings, or to live 
stationary.’ The firm is a disinterested one, cer- 
tainly—it seems that, after all, they only want 
wives who shall not be the slightest expense to 
them—but who can help to pay their traveling ex- 
penses,” 


The disinterestedness which would make “wife” 
pay the “traveling” expenses, is not uncommon 
among those who start two-and-two to jog along to- 
gether over the journey of life. 


sihans Thalberg has been again with us. The fol- 
lowing, from the Providence Journal, is a fair speci- 
men of the enthusiasm with which he has been 
received during his Eastern tour: 


“We have had artists. Yes, we have had artiste, 
and that, we fear, is the best we have had. Provi- 
dence has listened to all the great pianists, and heard 
more than one who could draw from the instrument 
strains of rare sweetness, of astonishing power, of 
bewildering complication, of fairy-like dexterity ; 
but it beheld for the first time, on Tuesday night, a 
creation vitalized by them all. If Appelles or Ra- 
phael were known by their touch, then should Thal- 
berg be known by his. For what a touch it is! such 
delicacy, such precision, such flexibility, such force, 
such brilliancy, have never yet been seen by us in 
combination, and it is no mere random assertion to 
say, that from any living artist but himself, they 
will not be again, His pieces were suited to display 
his varied powers, and each one revealed a portion 
of them clearly.” 


Apropos of Thalberg, let us say a word of Madame 
d’Angri, who sang at his latest concerts. Coming to 
this country withouta made-up, puffed, hired prestige, 
she has accomplished a repution of which any singer 
might be proud. To the assured skill of the accom- 
plished artist in the maturity of her power, she adds 
an indefinably sweet magic of expression, which, to 
us at least, was little less than magical. Hers were 
the 

———‘ tones which dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart,’ 
and recall pleasant voices which charmed—long, 
long ago. But—hear her and judge for yourself, 
oh, friend reader, and congenial spirit in Graham! 











--+++- Lhe following, relative to a “ Universal Lan- 
guage,” is decidedly curious, if not useful. Pity that 
it cannot be carried out. When we think of the by- 
gone grief we have had over Greek, our lamentations 
over Latin, our fright over French, and our howls 
over Hebrew, we are inclined to think that future 
schoolboys should raise a monument from their pocket 
money to the Abbe Bonifacio Sotos: 


A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

“‘Welearn from an English periodical that a certain 
lingual enthusiast, the Abbe Bonifacio Sotos Ochando, 
Director of the Polytechnic College at Madrid, has 
invented a universal language, and has it ready for 
use atany moment. The Abbe believes the human 
race to be still in its infancy, destined to long ages 
of physical and intellectual life, during which, 
time will be given for the proposed language to be- 
come universal. Why not, it is argued, a unity of 
language as well as of money, weights and measures? 
But the Abbe does not contemplate a language to be 
spoken everywhere and by everybody. It is to be 
the peculiar property of the aristocracy of learning— 
‘I mean,’ he says, ‘a language for savane, or under- 
stood by all who have received a superior education.’ 
To have taken one of the present living languages, 
would not have answered the purpose, inasmuch as 
all its significations are arbitrary, and hence the 
scheme of the Abbe. Some idea of the new language 
may be gathered from the following particulars : 

“The alphabet has twenty letters, the same as 
in English—h. gq, v, w, x, z, being omitted. The 
five vowels remain unaltered, and all the letters are 
pronounced as in French, except u, which has the 
sound of our oo. These are represented by charac- 
ters which remind us of the telegraphic alphabet 
formerly used in France; and as none of the types 
have yet reached us, we cannot reproduce them here, 
Every letter has a special signification, according to 
its position in the word; To give an example of 
initials only: ‘A initial signifies always a material 
thing, unconnected with vegetabie or animal life; Z, 
a living body; J, that which concerns man ma- 
terially ; O, that which concerns man intellectually 
and intelligently; U, that which concerns the will; 
B, instruction and its analogies; C, mechanical arts 
and. their dependencies; D, politics; G, military 
arts; andsoon. A little further we find: ‘Substan- 
tives are always polysyllables ending with a vowel, 
and are declined by five cases, placing the terms /a, 
le, li lo, lu, before or after the word. Adjectives are 
always polysyllables ending with n, and declined by 
the terminations a, e, i, 0, u. Plurals of these two 
are formed by adding the letters. Verbs are poly- 
syllables ending with ar, er, ir, or, ur ; the five vowels 
determine the kind of verb, and 8, ec, /, g, j, the 
moods. All adverbs end with c, and all preposi- 
tions are monosyllables, beginning with a consonant 
and ending with a vowel. The conjunctions end 
with J, and the interjections with f: and there are 
four articles—al, el, il, ol.’ 

“The following are a few extracts from the dic- 
tionary : 

‘“<¢ A initial, a material thing; A B initial, mate- 
rial objects ; ABA initial simple bodies or elements ; 
Ababa, oxygen; Ababe, hydrogen; Ababi, azote; 
Ababo, sulphur; Ababu, selenium; Abaca, tellurium ; 
Abace, chlorine; Abaci, bromine; Abaco, iodine; 
Abacu, fluorine. And thus it proceeds with a change 
of the penultimate letter. Coming to n, we have— 
Abana, zinc; Abane, cadmium; Abani, copper; 
Abano, lead; Abanu, bismuth. It is pointed out 


that by cutting off the radical Aba, the final sylla- 
ble would offer a simple form of chemical symbols.’ 

‘A French writer assures the world that the new 
language is ‘easy, clear, rich, exact, eminently phi- 
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losophical ; at once anelytical and synthetical ; very | saseeWe find the following in the Sunday Tran- 
varied and only child’s play to the memory.’ : seript, of this city. We say so, because the type of 
Before the new language goes into operation, | the clipping looks Transcriptish—and it bas very 


some successful system of Mnemonics must be in- 1 1 r oe di 
vented. To learn an artificial language, we must | “°82, ‘arge type—generaily employed as ® medium 


first have an artificial memory.” for expressing lively and readable articles : 
. . ‘ > , ; : gic ; 
apage .“Going around to avoid the puddle, and fall- ‘Happiness AND Misery.—Happiness consists in 


ce 3 . : seeing somebody more miserable than ourselves. If 
ing into the pond,” is curiously illustrated by the aedatilead ref ose people in the world, the man 
following from a Boston paper : who lived on cold potatoes would consider himself 

“A carpenter who had given up a good job in a | an aristocrat, if he could only reverse matters, and 
powder-mill, in Saco, Maine, last week on account | go ‘ potatoes and salt, like that other fellow.’ Among 
of the hazard to life, fell through the scuttle of a | the cannibals, he is considered a capitalist who can 
building he had engaged to repair, the next day, | raise a roast dog twice a year. Queer people, these 


and was killed.” human beings.” 

And yet for all that, the man was right in dread- Yes, queer indeed. And a queer fellow must he 
ing the powder-mill. Talking of that, reminds us of | have been who (to change the subject) invented the 
the following: following story of 

“ The fire is busting thro’ the door, “An InisH Convert.—An Irishman, in the time 
The smoke comes no-ways slow ; of revivals, had joined the church. Some tine after- 
And the flame’s a licking the powder chist :— ward a piously inclined person was exhorting him 
I vum—it is time to go.” on the subject of religion, when Paddy indignantly 
“ Sla—boong—we're a thousand feet in the air, answered—‘ Sure, an’ didn’t I jine the Methodists? 


Faix, an’ I did. I joined for six months, and be- 
. , haved so well they let me off with three.’ ” 
[Lights in a marsh 6 ty : 

* Wall—the next time, I go on a bust like that, veeee Our correspondent, “J.,” who bores us with 

I'll come down in a cleaner place.” along article intended to be very satirical on the 
short-comings of the gentler sex, is hereby informed 
that we doubt extremely whether he can justly lay 
claim to half as much “reason,” or even common 
sense, as ninety-nine one-hundredths of his lady ac- 
quaintances. Weassure you, youJ., that among all 
«What medal is that?’ was the question put to | the contributions rejected and otherwise from females, 


a Frene ie inting t » Victoria meda : ; ; 
his er soldier, pointing to the Victoria medal on which have passed through our hands during an edi- 
Ye . 


“*We call it the Salvage Medal!’ replied the torial experience of several years, we have never 
Frenchman. met with a weaker performance than your own. 
“ «Why? There, J., “insert that in your meerschaum and fu- 
“* Because we got it for saving the English migate it.” Apropos of J., let us remark, once and 
army |?” for all, that we do not intend that Graham shall be 
open to invidious comparisons between the sexes :— 


I reckon that I am case. 


Nothing like neatness, even when you’re blown 
up! 

.++e. The following savage anecdote on the salvage 
medal, is worth reviving. It is “‘ French all over.” 


--+eee hose among our thousands of lady readers 
in the South and West, who require perfumery or For woman is not undeveloped man, 
toilet articles of the most exquisite description im- But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
ported, would do well to send their orders to, or call Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
in person when they visit the city, on T. H. Peters Not like to like, but like with difference. 
& Co., 182 Chestnut street, opposite the Masonic Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
Hall. We have frequently remarked the récherché | The man be more of woman, she of man; 
character of their fancy wares, the cuntinually vary- | He gain in sweetness, and in moral height, 
ing character of the splendid articles and rich per- Nor lose the wrestling — that throw the world— 
fumes with which their store is filled, and can bear She, mental breadth, nor fail in the childward care; 


i f 3 : 4 More of the doulle-natured poet each ; 
witness to the invariable courtesy with which cus-| iy) at the last she set herself to man 





tomers are treated. Talking of perfumes, we recom- As perfect music unto noble words. 

mend our readers to look over the work of Septimus And so these twain; upon the skirts of Time 
Piesse on that subject, and learn how neglected the Sit side by side, fall summed in all their powers, 
exquisite subject of odors has been. The ancients | Selfreverent each, and reverencing each; 


Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to man; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 

Then springs the crowning race of human kin. 

organization. So saith Tennyson—and itis true! Talking of 
.sesLhe Home Journal will please accept our | ladies—read the following from Headly’s letters :— 

thanks for a compliment distinguished for the grace THE FEMAE FORM. 

and strength so peculiar to its charming manner of, “In form, the Italians excel us. Larger, fuller— 

helping friends along. To its earnest assurance | they naturally acquire a finer gait and bearing. It 

that the editor of Graham is the most original of all | is astonishing that our ladies should persist in that 


prea rae thi but ridiculous notion that a small waist is, and, per ne- 
Pennmen € rs P . 
young writers, we can say nothing—Dutl we are | cessita, must be beautiful. Why, many an Italian 


glad, for our publisher’s sake, that it anticipates a | woman would cry for vexation, if she possessed such 
renewal of the palmy days of Graham. Home Jour- | a waist as some of our ladies acquire, only by the 
nal, “we thank you!” longest, painfulest process. I have sought the 


had unquestionably a gamut or scale of perfumes, 
and a theory of radical sweet odors, in harmony 
with music—who will recover it? A real love of 
perfumery is a sure indication of a refined sensuous 
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reason of this difference, and can see no other than 
that the Italians have their glorious statuary con- 
tinually before them as models; and hence endeavor 
to assimilate themselves to them ; whereas our fash- 
ionables have no models except those French stuffed 
figures in the windows of the milliners’ shops. Why, 
if an artist should presume to make a statue with the 
shape that seems to be regarded with us the perfec- 
tion of harmonious proportion, he would be laughed 
out of the city. It is a standing objection against 
the taste of our women the world over, that they 
would practically assert that a French milliner un- 
derstands how they should be made better than na- 
ture herself.” 


It is a fact that dignity, firmness, and easy grace 
of carriage are seldom found associated with very 
small waists. No grace can equal that of a Roman 
woman—it is miraculous—and they have full figures, 
“a national failing,” cried some “ finicky,” foolish 
count, who wrote an affected book of travels some 
thirty years ago. 

The following poem—despite several trifling de- 
fects of form, is inspired with a true spirit. “R.A. 
Oakes,” we think that we have read you before: 


ADVERSITY. 

BY R. A. OAKES. 
Arab hospitality 
Have I given unto thee, 
O most drear Adversity! 
Not a question did I ask,' 
As my tent thou enteredst; 
All the dainties I could serve 
Thou did’st have without reserve.‘ 
Abject homage I did pay, 
But my hospitality 
Thou hast wronged, in wronging me. 
With a smile I did thee greet, 
Washed the dust from off thy feet, 
Spread for thee the softest seat ; 
Hoping on from day to day 
Thou would’st speed thy weary way; 
On my brow I tried to wear, 
Peaceful smiles, that would not mar 
Thy prolonged and dreary stay ; 
But my hospitality, 
O most drear Adversity, 
Thou hast wronged as well as me. 


Hoping to conciliate, 

And my bitter doom abate, 

I have served thee in a state 
Worthy of a mighty king; 
Brought for thee the veriest thing 
That could please the taste or eye; 
Hoping thus to pass thee by, 

O most drear Adversity ! 

But I murmur not, nor sigh, 

That my hospitality 

Has been wronged, as well as I. 


If the gift thou givest me, 
O most drear adversity! 
Will but cleanse my heart from sin, 
Even to my tent within 
I will gladly welcome thee. 
None I know can turn aside 
Where thou choosest to abide; 
Be the tent inwrought of gold, 
Or of patches manifold ; é 
Welcome then, Adversity, 
To my hospitality. 
......As we write, there is a beautiful purple sunset 
in the west—that peculiar purple seen in the Medi- 





terranean and in the United States, but almost un- 
known in Northern and Western Enrope. It is 
beautiful beyond art, or as one of our friends, ‘‘ Mat 
Mullen,” writes as follows: 


LIN ES. 
BY ** MAT MULLEN.” 


*Tis beautiful to see at even’ 
The soft pure light of sunset die, 
And watch the fleecy clouds unfold, 
Like angel’s wings across the sky. 
Tis beautiful to see the stars, 
With their young guide the crescent moon ; 
Go marching thro’ the azure vault, 
To the slow time of Nature’s tune. 


Tis beautiful at hush of night, 
When earth is like an infant sleeping, 
To hear the diamond tear-drops fall, 
That angel’s bright are o'er us weeping. 
Tis beautiful to see the dawn, 
Embrace its sable sister Night; 
And gaily fling o’er all the east, 
It’s glowing robe of purple light. 


oodpna A lady correspondent of a cotemporary gives 
the following definition of a husband. We think 
that we know where the lady can be found who 
would like to marry him: 


‘‘He is the most acceptable, accessible, accommo- 
dating, accomplished, accordable, accountable, accu- 
rate, acquiescent, active, acute, admirable, adorable, 
advertant, affable, affectionate, agreeable, amenable, 
amiable, amicable, animated, amusing, attentive, 
beautiful, benign, blameless, calm, captivating, cha- 
ritable, conciliating, condescending, confiding, con- 
forming, considerate, consoling, cordial, correct, 
decorous, delightful, delicate, deferential, docile, 
endearing, entertaining, equal, estimable, exalted, 
exemplary, excellent, faithful, fond, forbearing, for- 
giving, frank, good, generous, gentlemanly, high- 
aimed, high-bred, high-minded, high-souled, honest, 
honorable, just, loving, magnanimous, manly, mer- 
ciful, moderate, obliging, patient, peaceable, plea- 
sant, polite, principled, quiet, reasonable, sensible, 
thoughtful, truthful, unobtrusive, unoffending, un- 
provoking, unruffled, unselfish, unwilled, of mortals 
—the ‘my dear’ of all (the ladies) good wiyes. Oh! 
how I wish I had one!” 


Do you, dear lady reader? 


oabeien The following, from the “ City Affairs” of the 
Philadelphia North [American, is an unpretending 
report—but a striking one, of one of those strange 
events which are so often witnessed in cities : 


“An Exciting Scene.—An incident occurred 
during yesterday, in the vicinity of one of our most 
public thoroughfares, which will not soon be oblite- 
rated from the memories of those who witnessed it. 
The high banks of snow on either side of the street 
afforded passage only for one vehicle at a time, the 
single crossing point being at the junction of two 
streets. In the centre of one of the streets a cab 
was standing, completely blocking up the passage. 
Behind it there were an omnibus and numerous 
small sleighs, several carriages, and other vehicles, 
the drivers of which were naturally impatient at the 
delay caused by the obstruction. They called upon 
the driver of the cab to move away, so they could» 
pass, but were only answered by loud and bitter 
oaths. They threatened to take the charge of the 


cab from him, and he dared them to execute their 
threat. An exciting scene, attracting crowds of by- 
standers, ensued ; at length, finding all pacific efforts 
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in vain, a citizen, in company with a police officer, 
mounted the driver’s box, and seizing the reins from 
him, endeavored to drive off. At this juncture, the 
front door of the house opposite to which the cab 
had been standing, was opened, and the bystanders 
were affected at seeing coming out therefrom an un- 
dertaker, carrying under his arm a little coffin, con- 
taining the body of a dead infant. He cried to the 
excited crowd to stop; and, learning the cause of the 
difficulty, endeavored to explain the solemn use to 
which the vehicle was to be applied. A gentleman, 
who was present, tells us that a more startled, horri- 
fied group was never pictured. The seene was of a 
most affecting character. There, within their sight, 
was the body of a little infant, relieved from its 
worldly cares, and about to be deposited in its last 
and final abode; while the shocking oaths which had 
just been uttered—caused by the funeral of the last 
remains of the babe—were still fresh upon the ears 
of the bystanders. Tears were in the eyes of nearly 
every beholder; the impatient drivers and passen- 
gers of the rear vehicles immediately gave way; the 
cab was driven back to its former station; the little 
coffin was deposited within it; the parents, the minis- 
ter, and the undertaker accompanying, and, amidst 
an almost breathless silence, the cab drove off. 

“ Had the driver of the cab, in the first place, ex- 
plained the circumstances, this scence might have 
been spared; butin astubborn and brutal manner he 
only deigned to answer with oaths. It was the inten- 
tion of the police officer at first to arrest the driver, 
and make him suffer for his brutal conduct, but, of 
course, owing to the existing circumstances, that ex- 
pedient had to be abandoned. We trust, however, 
that he noted the number of the vehicle, and will use 
the proper means for punishing the offender.” 


senher The Dayton Gazette says of 


“* Mr. Craighead, a lawyer, who is laboring, for 
sundry fallen ‘angels,’ before his Honor the Mayor, 
in that town, that he made a speech, one point of 
which it reports for the benefit of mankind. ‘Gen- 
tleman of the jury,’ said Mr. C., ‘you cannot find 
fault with the lady for throwing hot water upon her 
assailant. Hot water, gentlemen of the jury, hot 
water, dish-rags, and old shoes, are the legitimate 
weapons of the sex.’ Pass the perfect wretch 
around.” 


Hot water, dish-rags and old shoes! Guess Mr. 
Craighead would find it-so—in some circles. 


..++-s Who wrote the following :— 


SWEET AND SOUR. 
Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a briar ; 
Sweet is the juniper, but sharp his bough; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh near; 
Sweet is the fir-bloom, but his branches rough ; 
Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill; 
Sweet is the broomflower, but yet sour enough; 
And sweet is moly, but his root is ill; 
So every sweet with sour is tempered still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more; 
For easy things that may be got at will, 
Most sorts of men do set but little store. 





OUR HOOP DEPARTMENT FOR MARH. 

No very serious diminution has as yet occurred in 
hooped skirts—on the contrary, the importations of 
two or three new and startling varieties of “ patent 
extenders’ from Paris has rather added fuel to the 
flames, if such a figure as fuel be applicable to ma- 
terials seldom applied to the purpose. One thing 





can certainly be said in favor of hoops—and we beg 


such of our lady readers as really love them, to give 
us credit for saying a good word for the circles—the 
hoops of the present day are unquestionably far more 
graceful in their sweep than were those of a century 
ago. Compare one of the pictures in Miss Pardoe’s 
Louis XIV. with Graham’s fashion plate—enough 
said! Look on that picture and on this! Talking 
of ladies’ hoops in the olden time, the following item 
is old enough, being from the London Weekly Jour- 
nal or Saturday Post, of April 28, 1718 :— 


“One day last week a Gentlewoman unluckily 
stooping to buckle her Shoe at a Linen Draper’s 
Shop, her Hoop Petticoat, of more than ordinary 
Circumference, flew up, and an arch little Chimney 
Sweeper passing by at that instant immediately 
conveyed himself underneath the machine, and with 
a loud voice cried out Sweep, Sweep ; the Gentlewo- 
man being aifrighted leap’d back, the boy struggling 
to get out threw Madam in the Dirt, and with much 
ado at last the Devil got away, and left the lady in 
no small confusion.” 


eseses A late number of an illustrated paper repre- 
sents children in a storm as taking refuge beneath 
the hoops of mamma. The following gem also de- 
scribes a difficulty of an analogous nature :— 


CRINOLINE IN RHYME. 
BY THE OLD MAN. 


“A lady with a crinoline was walking down the 
street—her feathers fluttered in the air—her hoops 
stuck outa feet. She walked the earth as if she felt 
of it she was no part, and proudly did she step along, 
for pride was in her heart. She did not see a curly 
dog which walked close by her side, all save the 
bushy tail of which her crinoline did hide. His tail 
the dog with pleasure shook—it fluttered in the 
wind, and from the lady’s crinoline stuck out a foot 
behind. A crowd the tail soon did espy, as it waved 
to and fro, and like a rudder seemed to point which 
way the maid should go. The curly dog right 
pleased was he such quarters he had got, and walked 
beside the lady in a kind of doggish trot. Each 
step the lady now did take, served to increase her 
train, while those who followed in her wake, roared 
out with might and main. Some held their sides, 
they laughed so hard, and many fairly cried, and 
many even still confess that day they’d ‘like to 
died.’ But still the lady sailed along, in crinoline 
and pride, unmindful of the crowd behind, or dog 
close by her side. But soon another dog espied the 
tail which fluttered free—it so provoked his doggish 
ire, he could not let it be—but with a deep, ferocious 
growl, for battle straight he went, and ‘neath the 
lady’s crinoline both dogs were quickly pent. They 
fought, ’tis said, one hour or more—the lady nothing 
knew—but with her head erect sailed on, and did 
her way pursue. Some say she never would have 
known at all about the fight, had not one dog mis- 
took, and gave her ‘limb’ an awful bite. But since 
that day, I’ve heard it said, that lady ne’er was seen 
upon the street, with so much pride—and such a 
crinoline.” 


seadé We find the following in an exchange :— 


“Tt is suggested that in shoveling snow from the 
sidewalks this winter, citizens should be careful that 
the paths be made wide enough to admit the free 
passage of ladies with the hooped skirts, with switch- 
ing-off places at intervals, in case two of them should 
happen to meet.” 


There is some solid sense in that idea. At one 
of our places of public exhibition, in Philadelphia, 
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famed for its “ scrimped seats,” which would be short 
allowance for starved children, it has been ascer- 
tained that it is literally impossible for hooped 
ladies to sit together. 

vaeeeeLhe following ancient prophecy, written in 
the year 1420, ‘thar or thar abouts,” seems to have 
come to a head at last. We commend it to the no- 
tice of our superstitious readers. 


ANE PROPHESYE, 
BY ADAM GISBORNE. 
Whan ye dame doth weare a long-tayled skirte, 
And letteth hir garment, trayle in ye dirte; 
Whenn mayds weare hoops, of whalbone stoute. 
Girding their bodies round aboute. 


When coifs uppon ye heads we find, 

Not larger than ane rose bebind; 

And everie ladie in ye toune, 

Lookes like ane floure, turned upside downe. 


When ye gentilmenne bear spreddying sleeves, 
With skirtes broad as barley sheeves :— 

Oh! then beeleeve that in eche lande, 

Greate marvylls sone will come to hand. 


Ye Lyon will byte ye northern Bear, 

Ye Persyan flagg float hye on aire; 

Ane ye Eagle bolde shall flapp hys wynges, 

While ye Swiss drives backe three myghtie Kynges. 


Curious—very—if true. 


docs .The following gem from the Springfield Re- 
publican, is very much in the vein of divers other 
poems which we have ere now noted in the same, 
“always to us attractive” cotemporary. Was it not 
the Springfield Republican which first published 
“The pretty little widow?” 


“A Srreet Incipent.—A fall-rigged maid of 
fashion, with hovps all boldly set, moved up the 
sidewalk gayly, observed of all she met. The walk 
was very wide, but the hooped skirts were much 
wider, and ’twere useless e’en to think of walking up 
beside her. Her cheeks were ‘red as roses,’ her face 
was all a-smile; and her tread it was as dainty as 
though earth was all ‘too vile.’ It was her hour of 
triumph, and she didn’t seem to know that a coasting 
sleigh was coming at a speed not very slow. But it 
came, and ere she knew it, her ‘ prups’ were knocked 
away, and she was going down street with a boy 
upon his sleigh. The wind it blew quite roughly, 
turning all the hoops a-back, and of partly smothered 
screams there wasn’t any lack: while. the maiden 
didn’t know what she was or wan’t about, her person 
much resembling an umbrella inside out. The 
passers stopped and wondered, as the swiftly-speed- 
ing sleigh devoutly kept onward, rushing past and 
fast away; the boy cried ‘road,’ and liked it, and 
safely ‘shied’ his sled, with his own feet pointing 
backwards, and the maid’s thrown out ahead. They 
gained the level safely, and the maiden, full of 
wrath, looked back in angered silence upon their 
traveled path. 

“*You good-for-nothing scamp,’ she said, ‘I’ve a 
mind to sbake you well,’ 

““¢ Your fuce was covered up, mem, and you know 
Inever'll tell,’ said the coasting lad, quite boldly, 
and in a jovial mood, he bowed and said—‘ Good- 
morning, mem, you held your feet up good—you did.’” 


veshee The following from Carrington’s N. Y. Com- 
missionaire, (a very lively paper, printed in two co- 
lors—the two generally known as mourning for the 
Evil One,) is a new idea on the subject of hoopology. 
Read it. 
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“Talking of hoops. Weren’t we talking of hoops? 
No matter! ‘The weather’ ds rather a trite gossip- 
starter, so we'll roll on with the hoop. That was a 
novel experience of a friend, a day or two since, 
which developed a new danger to the fair practicers 
of what the Picayune calls ‘great circle sailing’ 
from Union Square to Ball & Black’s. (Pic’s joke 
is from the the J/aury-tius, far-fetched.) 

«“ Nimrod—that’s a conventional synonyme for our 
friend’s patronymic—entered a city car lately, and 
placed himself as near to a pretty and lady-like girl 
therein, as a circumferential respect for the sex, and 
the fashion would permit. Knowing no guile him- 
self, Nimrod suspected none, and with an admiring 
glance at his fair neighbor, settled quietly to his 
seat. 

‘“ Presently, to his astonishment, he received a pal- 
pable ‘nudge’ against his left knee, seemingly from 
the lady. Glancing at her in bewildered surprise, he 
saw her with unconscious look gazing through the 
opposite window. ‘ Mistake!’ said he, to himself, 
‘must have been fancy!’ He had hardly turned his 
head, before another and stronger nudge startled him. 
Another glance at the lady’s face, still in calm repose, 
completed his mystification, as he thought ‘artful 
puss!’ and, like a second Joseph, was about bolting 
from his Mrs. Potiphar, when a third nudge fairly 
collapsed him into his seat again. But he noticed 
no apparent movement of person, on the lady’s part. 
This led him to a silent investigation, which resulted 
in showing that a fast young man, on the lady’s left, 
in endeavoring to establish an animal-magnetic com- 
munication with her, by means of the stiff hoops, 
telegraphed his signals over to our friend, the lady 
in blissful unconsciousness the while. So much for 
the risk her character ran ‘all along of hoops.’” 


ripae’ We have read with great pleasure every num- 
ber of Porter’s Spirit of the Times since its first pub- 
lication, a few months ago, down to the “last out,” 
and are happy to say that it presents, in a very per- 
fect form, a sporting paper edited with manliness, 
ability and geniality, and without the faintest trace 
of that vulgarity which was supposed, in old times, 
to be inseparable from sporting matters. 
nal, piquant sketches of adventures by field and 
flood, or for truly characteristic and humorous 
sketches of American life in-its raciest developments, 
we commend our reader to try Porter, Though a 
sporting paper, and the nucleus of all the great au- 
thorities, and aided by all the first writers on such 
subjects in the country, it is still very general in its 
scope, and may be perused with profit by any one. 


For origi- 


ideews We were just about to say that the March 
number of the New York “ Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine” was unusually attractive, when all at once we 
remembered that our portrait figures in its front— 
and checked our pen very suddenly, recalling that 
“some folks” might think that we had an axe to 
grind by such commendation. As for the excellence 
of the likeness, “cpinions differ.” Half a dozen 
people recognized us from having seen it—and some- 
body has taken the pains te assure us anonymously 
that itis “awfully flattered.” Let it pass—let it 
pass. Meanwhile, we commend Old Knick to all 
those who patronize genial, quaint, cheerful, and 
greatly varied reading and editing. 


.+e+ Reader, how do you like the following, by 
one who modestly petitions for a “little corner” in 
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our great Magazine. Yes—come in child—plenty 
of room for you! 


GOD BLESS YOU! 
It was not pain of parting then, 
That sent into my eyes the tears; 
For it was but a little while, 
That I should miss thy loving smile, 
And not an absence of long years. 
But when you gaily said “Good-Bye,” 
And gave my hand the friendly press, 
You added, “ May God bless you dear,” 
And then that look of joyous cheer 
Was changed to one of tenderness, 
It touched my heart that you should ask 
The blessing ef the heavenly power 
To scatter joys around my way, 
And make my life a beauteous day, 
With happiness its brightest dower. 
And this sweet thought a welcome found, 
Had you the ower like will to bless, 
I'd trust with you my earthly peace, 
Nor fear my happiness would cease, 
Or true love turn to weariness. 


Thus in the gay or thoughtful hour, 

That kind “God bless you,” comes to me, 
Like glimpses of a fairy land, 
Or waters rippling on the strand, 

Or moonlight music on the sea. 


And may the Holy One uphold, 
And keep you ever in his care, 
Giving a life content and free, 
Through all the years appointed thee, 
Till thou’rt of Heaven a blissful heir. 


vedbes Hallo! we have got on “ever so far” in our 
Easy Talk, without giving ourself a single strong 
puff. That isn’t the way we Magazine people gen- 
erally do things. Reader, please pardon the over- 
sight—it was quite accidental, we assure you. How- 
ever, the fair deity Fortuna or “Santa Seriblia of 
the Blessed Ink-Pot,” or the Spirit of the Evening 
Star Waltz has pity on us, and sends us the follow- 
ing from a very good-natured and very welcome con- 
tributor. Mary, permit us to introduce you to the 
select, but by no means small circle of our friends, 
ye Grahamites: 

To the Editor of Graham,—I do not like to com- 
mence addressing you as you directed: ‘Most po- 
tent, grave and reverend signior,” for this reason; I 
will concede that you are potent in your sphere of 
making “ Graham” very entertaining, but I hardly 
think you are grave, judging from the humorous se- 
lection of fragments and anecdotes which you serve 
up to us each month, seasoned with the little spices 
of your own opinions and ideas; and I know you are 
not reverend; in the sense of age I mean. You 
must be in that golden prime when life is most en- 
joyed, before the romance of youth has lost its power 
of pleasing, or the feebleness of age has left an im- 
pression. Doubtless, I shall write to you, as some 
one directs a love letter to be written, “ Commence 
without knowing what you are going to say, and close 
without knowing what you have said.” But all I 
wish to say, is a few words in commendation of the 
Magazine, which I have taken two or three years, 
and to which I have become much attached. In- 
deed, L may say I await its coming, as one might 
suppose, I would the greeting and arrival of a lover, 





(though I have none) with # pleasant smile of satis- 
faction, and a sort of can’t-keep-my-eyes-off expres- 
sion. ‘ 

The work has passed through so many different 
hands within a few years, I feared it would diminish 
in interest, but thanks to the unceasing industry and 
fine literary taste of its editors, it has been acquiring 
additional laurels each departing year, and I am sure 
will now be crowned the Laureate of Periodicals. I 
should be pleased if it contained more poetry, I love 
itso much. Not because it is fashionable for young 
ladies to love it, but because there is a music that 
makes a sweet thought so much sweeter when writ- 
ten in rhyme and appropriate metre. 

The Humorous Sketches cannot be excelled, espe- 
cially “ Aunt Graves’ Marriage to the Squire,” “all 
signed, sealed and delivered.” We will hope that 
the old gentleman may have his youth’s happiness 
renewed, in the gentle light.of her sweet smile, and 
that he may never have occusion to regret the union 
which was one of pure disinterested affection. Ida 
says she is tired to death of love and sentiment, 
written out, but Jam not, of the true kind. The adula- 
tion of amorous swains i vever liked, but the devo- 
tedness and constancy of nuble hearts, the heroism 
that braves scorn and adversity, the self-sacrifice that 
is its own reward, surely, the beings that represent 
these traits in stories, have their counterpart in the 
walks of life, and how much may we improve by 
imitating them, and cultivating all the graces wherein 
the soul’s high beauty and perfection lie. 

How my heart pities the devoted objects who have 
not come up to your standard of merit. Days and 
weeks, perchance, have labored, chiseling into 
beauty, as they thought, the rough quarry of ideas, 
then to have them thtown aside with the sentence: 
‘These shall go into everlasting oblivion.” But it 
must be done, and I doubt not you feel like the per- 
son who said of the homely man: “ He is not to blame 
for his looks, but he should stay ai home.” 

Beware, friend editor, how you speak lightly of 
country papers. ‘ You must not despise the day of 
small things,” for the litte spicy sheets have done 


| much for the “big books,” and there are gems of 


poetry and feeling in their columns, songs redolent 
of breezy hills and meadow blooms, sparkling with 
the life and freedom of the dwellers in secluded places. 
Haye you not a remembrance of the time in years 
gone, when you answered to the name “ Charlie,” 
and used to go skating with the boys on just such a 
glorious evening as this, or wait upon some little 
fairy Ellen or Alice, hw*e from evening entertain- 
ments? And did you not have a first piece of poetry, 
and feel as. proud, yes, pruud.., to own its author- 
ship, than you ever have since, with the honors of 
manhood? Or, did you svur off at the first flight, 
up the leafy avenues and fai y walks, even to the top 
of the Parnassian mountain 7? 

Now, if you wish this rambling sketch among 
your Easy-Talk, you are welcome to it, if not, I will 
give you the privilege Dermot gave to his sweetheart, 
in concluding a note of proposal, “Norah, dear, an’ 
if ye don’t accept, plaize return this without ever 
brakin’ the seal.” Mind, you, I shall think just as 
well of you, perhaps honor your judgment more 
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But do not fasten my name to your columns, as names 
were fastened to the martyr stakes of old, for I should 
never survive it. Just let it slumber in the basket 
of papers, for lighting fires, and I will be content; 
consoling myself with the thought that there are 
many precious things in the world that the world 
knows nothing of, many beautiful sayings and glo- 
rious thoughts that have never been published. 
Now, with many wishes that your life may be 
happy through all the days of the passing year, 
your slumbers be sweet with the consciousness of 
well-spent days, your easy chair be nicely and com- 
fortably cushioned with the “needful,” and your 
mind as free from vexation as possible, for one in 
your station, I ask your pardon for this letter from 
Mary. 


sabeet Gibson Peacock, Esq., for many years asso- 
ciate editor of the Philadelphia “‘ Evening Bulletin,” 
has purchased an interest in that paper. Mr. Pea- 
cock is one of the readiest writers and ablest editors 
in’the United States, and one as incapable of writ- 
ing a dull leader as of not knowing all that is going 
on, and that can be learned from telegraphs, report- 
ers, exchanges, conversation and correspondence. 
A good daily editor, like a true poet, must be born 
so, but Mr. Peacock, to unusual natural qualifica- 
tions, adds an education and an experience which 
most men might envy. 


sessee80me of our cotemporaries are sadly given to 
curious derivations—and occasionally treat their 
readers to scraps of learning which would frighten a 
philologist—take for example the following: 

“ Rosemary is derived from Mary Rose, a charm- 
ing girl, who died in the morning of life, and above 


whose grave sprang the fragrant flower which, from 
that circumstance, has ever since been known by 


the name of rosemary.” 

Why, we can beat that—or pretty near it—“ frin- 
stance :” 

Abide—to remain. This verb is derived from one 
Abner, or “ Ab,” Ide, who was in the habit of rent- 
ing houses, whence it was impossible to drive him. 

Advice—came originally from one Adeline, or 
“Ad,’—a strong-minded woman, elected Vice- 
President of an Ameliorating Society, which she 
was accustomed to bore with counsel in a most un- 
merciful manner. 

Anneal—derived from the name of one Ann Neal, 
who invented painting or burning colors into glass. 

Annalist—is derived from a very learned Anna, 
who wrote five act plays, and continually implored 
her friends to “list” to her reading of them. 

Embrace—comes from Emma Brace, of Boston, 
who was greatly given to fond caresses. 

Empress—from one Emma Press, who pushed her 
way onward and upward, until she married one of 
the earlier Dutch emperors, who flourished in the 
days of Jack the Giant Killer. 

Fantom—comes from a certain Fanny Thomas, a 
very ethereal, spiritualized creature. 


There, that is a sample of what may be done in 
the way of the Confusion of Useless Information. 
Nothing like knowing how the words “came so.” 





sedis -We find the following in an exchange: 


“According to the Theatre Journal of Munich, 
the Emperor Nero was the first to use an opera-glass 
ata theatre. He was in the habit, it declares, of 
looking at the performers through a large emerald, 
mounted in gold.” 

Nero was not, that we are aware, more jealous 
than other people—but he must certainly have look- 
ed like a green-eyed monster when he had that 
emerald up at his eye, and was quizzing round the 
house. We can imagine the stern Roman severity 
with which he must have inquired of any courtier 
whom he caught stariug at him at such a moment: 
“Do you, Caius Fulvius, see any thing green in my 
eye?” Nowadays, the greenness has departed from 
quizzing-glasses—but it may generally be observed 
in many of the young “ gents” who sport them: 

pores “Did you,” asks some tender-hearted phi- 
losopher, “ever know a young man to hold a skein 
of silk for his favorite to wind without getting it 
strangely tangled? Wedo. We held one skein for 
a pair of red lips, with dimples and dark-eyed ac- 
companiments, not long since. The consequence 
was, we got entangled instead of the silk, and some- 
how or other we felt as though to keep entangled 
wouldn’t hurt much. Moral: When you hold silk 
for young ladies shut your eyes, or you may get 
wound up instead of the silk.” 

Half Germany falls in love through the intense, 
immense, and never-ceasing knitting of its young 
ladies. Katrina asks Herrmann to hold a skein— 
and as she winds and the ball grows, there is a ball 
set rolling in Herrmann’s heart, which cumulates in 
a smacking kiss—in sending out cards for a be- 
trothal festival, sweet-cakes, sauer-kraut, Rhine 
wine and some very industrious waltzing. Making 
love over skeins of silk and worsted is a peculiarly 
Teutonic amusement, and a son of the Fatherland 
has written a poem on it, in which he compares the 
operation to sending a love-message by the clothes- 
line telegraph. 

«Every thing can be reduced to science and 
classification, and the following, from a city cotem- 
porary shows that some men are greatly given to 
curious arrangements. Bear it in mind when you 
next fall on the ice, and when you describe the fall, 
do not forget to give it its proper and peculiar 
name: 

THE ART OF SLIPPING DOWN. 

“Somebody once penned a work on the art of 
growing old gracefully, and when we reflect what 
happy results may be produced in after life by proper 
training in youth, it must be admitted that the sub- 
ject was open toadisquisition. But there are certain 
other subjects which we should like to see treated in 
the same manner and reduced to a more ornamental 
existence. 

“For instance, we would like to see a treatise on 
the art of slipping down gracefully. Whether it be 
possible to really reduce to grace such a lop-sided, 
roll-over, tripping-up, hurt-yourself movement, as 
slipping down on the-ice, is, of course, the first 
point in the inquiry. We have seen sundry falls of 
late, and have classified them. There is the side- 
eracker, in which the side of the foot gives way de- 
ceitfully, and lays the whole person on one side with 
asharp crack. There is the sole and twister slip, in 
which the whole sole glides out of line as if soaped, 
involving a curious twist of the other leg around in 
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front, with a flourish which would frequently be 
highly ornamental—if intended. There is the heel 
and thumper-slide, in which the sufferer at once finds 
his toes elevated, his heels sliding forward with 
lightning-like velocity, inducing a sitting or re- 
cumbent attitude, during the duration of which the 
sitter has a remarkable vision of a complicated as- 
sortment of insane solar systems, eked out by a free 
exhibition of colored fireworks, with the aid of spin- 
ning-tops and tangled ribbons. Finally, we have 
the slide and bender fall, in which the performer 
simply trips and slips +» rise again with great agility, 
suffering nothing from the accident, and astonishing 
us by his recovery. The proficients in the slide and 
bender never hurt themselves, and even recover their 
perpendicular with an adroitness which, though de- 
ficient in dignity, is frequently inspired with a sort 
of Gabriel Ravel grace. 

“Tt is remarkable that the art of falling and of 
recovering one’s self adroitly, is not so much peculiar 
to the active, as to the wide awake. There are even 
some ladies proficient in it—ladies who sink and 
rise amid the crinoline in such a manner that the 
bystander might suppose that they had merely in- 
dulged in a first class courtesy, of that description 
which is unknown to those who have not passed five 
years in a French French-boarding school. Mean- 
while, as this is—like the hours of the demi-toilette 
—the proper season for slippers, we commend the 
study of our system and classification to these who 
enjoy facilities for watching people trip up on the 
ice. We regret to say that, judging from the con- 
dition of by far too many side-walks in the most 
fashionable part of the city, it would be no difficult 
matter to find facilities for prosecuting the researches 
in question,” 


ésdetis At the time in which we write, our Philadel- 
phia Opera House is the lion of the day, and public 
expectation is on tiptoe relative to its future pros- 
pects. We extract the following in reference to it, 
from the Philadelphia Daily Bulletin of Jan. 31.: 


OUR NEW OPERA SEASON, 
“The eclat of the opening of our new Opera House 





has not yet subsided. Nearly four thousand five 
hundred persons attended the promenade concert last 
evening, and it is not improbable that a continuation 
of these entertainments by Mr. Marshall would prove 
equally successful for some time tocome, But opera- 
lovers are anxious to know something more about 
the plans for commencing the legitimate business of 
an opera-house, and we are glad to learn that, al- 
though the plans are not all definitely arranged, we 
have the sure prospect of a fine company and a bril- 
liant season, which will begin about the middle or 
latter part of February. 

“The prima donna engaged is Madame Gazzaniga, 
or to give her her title, La Marchesa di Mala- 
spina, for she is of noble birth and station. She is 
a favorite singer in the principal Italian Opera 
houses; has personal beauty, fine dramatic talent, a 
first-rate soprano voice, and is considered the best of 
all singers of music of the Verdi school. She is un- 
derstood to be on board the steamer Baltic, which 
left Liverpool, Jan, 21st, and may be expected to 
arrive at New Yorkin a fewdays. A very fine basso, 
named Arnoldi, (not to be confounded with the Sig- 
nor Arnoldi who used to attempt tenor parts for us, ) 
is engaged also. Itis also understood that Madame 
D’Angri will appear fer a certain number of nights. 
As to the tenors, baritones, ete., we can say nothing 
positively, but there is talk of Tiberini, and Morelli, 
Brignoli and Amodio, but which pair of the four will 
be engaged we are unable to say. 

“Ttis probable that, in the course of the season, 
Il Trovatore will be produced, with Madame Gazza- 
niga as Leonora, and Madame D’Angri as Azucena ; 
La Traviata, with Madame Gazzaniga; Tancredi, 
with Madame D’Angri as the hero; Romeo and Juliet, 
Don Giovanni, and of course some of the more fami- 
liar operas. May we not hope, too, that we may 
have William Tell and some one or more of Meyer- 
beer’s grand operas presented to us? Thestage and 
appointments of the house are such as to give great 
facilities for producing these with the finest effect; 
and if the artists that we hear of are realiy engaged, 
there can be little difficulty in filling the parts. The 
public is prepared to respond liberally to any efforts 
that may be made by the lessee.” 





Siterary 
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Tue Poetry or tHE East. By Williain Rounse- 
ville Alger. Boston, Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. We commend this 
very gracefully. executed collection of translations 
from, or imitations of, Oriental poetry to our readers. 
They are all and singly gems, flashing brightly with 
that fire of “ morning-land” which recalls the glow 
of wine, the infinite, mysterious sea of the Aurora, 
and the still more infinite and unutterable light of 
theeye of woman. Apropos of this very comparison, 
the following verse from the Persian : 


“T see the midnight of thy hair, 
And of thy lips the morning red, 
And of thy smiles the day-shine fair ; 
But dawn, day, night, will soon have fled, 
The fairest things we soonest miss, 
The present time alone is sure, 
O youth, spring up! its joys secure.” 


There is to us something irresistibly attractive in 





the Persian ballads, as compared to other Eastern 
poetry—they are so graceful, so legere, so tasteful, 
and so refined, even when mischievous, that in read- 
ing them a sense of feminine brilliancy and inspira- 
tion is always present. Even in their fantastic 
poems, where extravagance is avowedly aimed at, 
there is always something exquisite—witness the 
following: 
A COMPLIMENT, 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Thy beauty pales all sublunary things, 

And man to vassalage eternal dooms, 

The road before thee should be swept with brooms, 
Made of the eye-lashes of peerless kings. 


The following is highly characteristic of Hafiz— 
the prototype of Tom Moore, but who in this piece 


appears still more decidedly as the prototype of 
Heine, who himself loved the East: 








See Sok 
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BALLAD. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


From cloistered cell poor Hafiz turns his eyes, 
And Allah prays in supplicating cries:— 
There is a honey fount of maiden lips, 
Oh were I sipping on its. crimson brim, 
I would not care how fast this lifetime slips, 
Nor think how soon the setting sun grows dim. 


There is a secret place of sweet repose, 
Hid in the breast of blushing maiden rose. 


O were I there, I’d cease these plaining cries, 

And care for nothing more beneath the skies. 
The next—from the Sanscrit—is also characteris- 
tic of that mystical land of Indus, where the highest 


thought of poetry embraces all creation, and all 
time—fate and its causes, 


THE TWO WORLD-SCRIBES, 
Earth is a parchment whose book, 

Fate’s double pencils thus write :— 
Life writeth white upon black, 

Death writeth black upon white. 

Some English eritic, in speaking of those who 
pronounce literary judgments, without grounds, 
once admitted that a man may say that Hafiz wrote 
good poetry, even if he have not read, because it is 
generally so reported. Those who will read Mr. 
Alger’s work can, however, show a somewhat better 
basis for the assertion. 

Masor Jones’ Scenes 1n Gzoraia. Containing 
the whole of his Chronicles of Pineville, With 16 
illustrations, by Darley. 


Simon Suaas. Adventures and Travels. With 
17 original designs by Darley. No country in the 
world—we say it advisedly—has ever produced so 
original, so fresh, and so eccentric a school of humor 
as the United States of North America. If we had 
not for many years made a specialty of facetie in 
many languages, we should not speak so decidedly 
—-as it is, we believe that we are in the right. Lite- 
rary humor superior to the American abounds in 
Rabelais, Sterne, Richter, and a score of European 
writers. But for that humor which exists in’ the 
life of an intelligent people, commend us to the 
South Western United States. 

Beyond dispute the two best works setting forth 
this humor are the two just published by T. Beter- 
son, the titles of which are given above. These 
books are now, for the first time, splendidly printed 
with new type, on the best and thickest book paper 
of its kind made; beautifully bound and profusely 
illustrated by Darley. If we can say more in their 
favor, it must be that we verily believe that we have 
read Simon Suggs, first and last, “clean through” 
at least half a dozen times, and that our familiarity 
with the Georgia Major is extreme—albeit not of 
that kind which breeds contempt.’ Go, all who 
would have a wholesome laugh, and read the Scenes 
in Georgia and Simon Suggs. 


a 


Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes AND CHA- 
RACTERISTICS. In two vols., illustrated. Philada., 
T. B. Peterson. What we have said of the character- 





istics of American humor is eminently applicable to 
the very racy, sparkling, and varied contents of the 
entertaining volumes before us. “ Frank Forester,” or 
Mr. Herbert, is too well known as a thorough sports- 
man, as a genial humorist, and as a writer of singu- 
larly versatile power, to require praise from any one. 
We are happy to say, however, that these fugitive 
sketches, which have hitherto floated at random, 
good as we thought them before, have gained infi- 
nitely in our good graces, in the attractive form in 
which ‘they are now clad. Every sporting man; 
every individual, in fact, whose blood circulates as 
often as once a week, and whoever felt the slightest 
ambition to possess a dog, horse, gun, or pretty wo- 
man, should have these droll and spicy sketches in 
his library, though it be one of the most limited 
sort. We commend the typographical execution of 
this book—its fine paper, illustration, handsome 
binding and tout ensemble, as constituting firm 
claims to be regarded as one of the best and cheap- 
est books of the season—one of those books which, 
as Sparrowgrass says, “is a good thing to have in 
the country.” 





Evuripiwes Transuatep. New York, Harper & 
Bros. We believe in translations for the use of 
schoolboys. We advocate them, We know that we 
profited more at school by the surreptitious use of 
‘‘eribs’ and “ ponies,” than we ever did by the 
wearisome drillings of teachers. Milton, and many 
another great scholar, spoke in favor of teaching 
youth by means of them. And, finally, we think 
that any old fogy of a schoolmaster, who would whip 
a boy because he caught him with a “ tran,” deserves 
to be well whipped himself. Therefore we commend 
Euripides Translated, in the edition before us, to all 
desirous of studying Greek—and as the versions 
are of marked merit, to those also who would obtain 
some idea of the stately poet in English. To those 
who would learn something relative to the merits of 
Euripides as a dramatist, we commend a careful pe- 
rusal of Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 
where he will find not only a masterly analysis of 
the plays in question, but some of the soundest criti- 
cism extant. 





Ivors. By the author of Amy Herbert. New 
York, D, Appleton. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
Ivors is rapidly attaining the rare distinction of 
being a sensation book, and a book of the season. 
We judge of this not merely from the demand for 
the book, and from our own impression of its merits, 
from the comparatively slight examination which 
we have been able to bestow on it, but from the un- 
usually searching tone of the reviews which it has 
attracted. This is a most unerring sign that a work 
is being extensively read, and favorably commended 
from mouth to mouth. It has been universally con- 
ceded that “Ivors’” is by far the star production of 
the author, anda great advance on her former works. 
There, reader, if we have not said enough to induce 
you to read the book, we have at least urged so much 
in its favor, as to determine ourself to devour it at 
the first leisure four hours we can discover. 
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Lonere.Low’s Poems. Boston, Tickner & Co. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. . Those who have 
purchased the works of Tennyson, complete in one 
beautiful little blue-bound duodecimo, for only 
seventy-five cents, will be pleased to learn that the 
same publishers who gave to the public that book, 
have now published ei Longfellow’s poems, in two 
similar blue-bound uniform volumes—price only 
$1.50. The type is by no means too small, and the 
entire work is a miracle of cheapness. For a pre- 
sent to a lady of taste—say for a philopena—it is 
just the thing. 





Durane’s Terpsicuore, Or Dancers’ CASKET. 
Philadelphia, Fisher & Brother. This neat volume, 
copiously illustrated, is to dancing what “Hoyle” is 
to games—a complete encyclopedia and vade mecum 
of the entire branch, in its every genus and species. 
Every ball-goer, and every one who aspires to a 
knowledge of ball-room tactics, may peruse this 
work with especial profit. 


Wievanp, Or tHe TRANSFORMATION. By Brock- 
den Brown. Philadelphia, M. Polock®'No. 6 Com- 
merce street. Brockden Brown is one ‘of the few 
American writers whose works have been allowed to 
slip into most undeserved oblivion. His wild fan- 
cies and strange vein have, in fact, always lacked 
appreciators, and it is only of late that the name has 
received honor, in the sudden recent exhuming of 
all manner of notabilities in encyclopedias and re- 


den Brown’s works, and we owe a debt of thanks to 
its present publisher for his taste in reviving a work 
quite as well suited to a peculiar and characteristic 
nook in the temple of American literature, as that 
of any other writer whatever. 

Dore. By a Stroller in Burope. New York, 
Harper Bros. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. Once 
in a while, but all too rarely, some genial, curious, 
flippant, free-and-easy bird runs over Europe, and 
gives us a book, written so decidedly merely to 
please the author, that it never fails to please every- 
body else. Doré is one of those gentlemanly, leis- 
urely produgtions, easy and pleasant to discuss, just 
the thing to stick in a carpet-bag, to solace oneself 
with on a long journey, not bad to take in bed—for 
those who risk life in that manner—and one which 
will be unquestionably glorious at the sea-side next 
summer. 





Ex Gringo, orn New Mexico anp Her Peopye. 
New York, Harper & Bros, Philadelphia, W. B. 
Zieber. This is one of the books that we like—and 
we are very much mistaken if our particular friend, 
the reader, does not agree with us. New Mexico is 
one of the queer places that will bear writing about, 
and the author of El Gringo has galloped over it to 
some purpose. Those who would obtain curious 
and useful information relative to a region which is 
destined, at no distant epoch, to play an important 
role in the political economy of the United States, 





views. Wieland is the most characteristic of Brock- 


should read El Gringo, 
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Hlower and Garden Hints. 


FLOWERS OF THE SRASON. 


begin to rouse from their torpor, and give an earnest 
of the flush of life that is so soon to fill the conserva- 


| this genus are known, and an infinity of varieties, 
Many of the early-flowering bulbous plants now | the result of cultivation. Deppes’ Wood- sorrel is a 
highly ornamental species from Mexico, having curi- 
| ously folded, heart-shaped leaves, and a tall stem, 
tory. Pre-eminent among these is the early dwarf, | bearing at the top an umbel of flowers of a rich cop- 


or Van Thol tulip, a distinct species from the tall | pery-red color. 


May-flowering tulip; also, the merry-blossomed and | 
The biunt-leaved echeveria is a 
valuable acquisition to the greenhouse, as it continues | 
in flower during all the cold season—from November | 
to April—a period during which the presence of se 
ornamental an inmate cannot but be most acceptable. | 


fragrant jonquil. 


In form and color, this is a very picturesque plant; 


the thick, fleshy stem springs from the centre of a | table nutrition. 
rose-shaped tuft of leaves, lying on the ground much | 


{ 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING ROOMS. 


| is analagous to perspiration. 


There are two distinct and apparently opposite 
processes going on in a plant. First, the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid—the fixation of the carbon 
for the purpose of building up its own tissues, and 
| the liberation of the oxygen; this constitutes vege- 
Second, the exhaling carbonic acid, 
‘the result of the union of the oxygen of the atmo- 
like those of the common houseleek, and the stalk is | sphere with the carbon of the vegetable tissues ; this 
terminated by a drooping panicle of crimson ‘and | 
yellow flowers, of an elegant bell-shape, contrasting | 


The first of these pro- 
cesses is not only beneficial to animal life, but abso- 





finely with the general hoary sea-green color of the | | lutely essential to its existence; and on this account, 
plant. The Neapolitan Crocus, small, white, with | it is healthy to have plants in rooms. But there is 
brown stripes, belongs to a family remarkable for its | | the second process—a kind of decay, or by some 
kindly peculiavity of choosing seasons deserted. by | looked upon as true respiration; and as this is pre- 
almost every other blossom ; about twenty species of | cisely what occurs in animals, it must, of course, add 





' 
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to the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and thus 
make it injurious, more or less, to sleep in a room 
in which there are plants. 


HEATHS. 

Too much water rots the slender fibrils of heath 
roots, and too little withers-them. When properly 
managed, they are beautiful plants, not only from 
the agreeableness and variety of their forms and 
colors, but also from the great length of time that 
they will continue in flower. 


VERMIN ON FLOWERS. 


Vermin, of whatever kind, are troublesome pests 
among flower-plants, often injuring the choicest spe- 
cimens, besides being otherwise disagréeable. To 
get rid of them, scatter a little oatmeal where they 
abound, about sundown; and, by making a survey 
an hour later, a multitude of them will be found con- 
gregated together, when they may be gathered up 
and destroyed. 

HYBRID ROSES. 

What are known as hybrid perpetual roses, are 
adapted to the circumstances of those who have not 
much opportunity to attend to tender plants, as they 
are quite hardy, robust in habit, and profuse bloom- 
ers, with a few exceptions. They are not so easily 
propagated as some of the other classes ; some of the 
varieties do not succeed by cuttings, and are generally 
budded—the Manetti stock suiting admirably for 
this purpose. Many persons object to budded plants ; 
this arises from carelessness and want of attention in 
cultivation, which has resulted in many failures and 
disappointments. Care should be taken to remove 
all suckers from the stock, as this checks the growth 
of the rose, and in many cases the shoots have been 
encouraged instead of the scion, until eventually the 
latter died out. These hybrid perpetuals are of lux- 
uriant growth. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FLOWERS. 


Botanical writers divide flowers into three classes— 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. Annuals are 
those flowers which are raised from seeds alone, in 
the spring, and die in the autumn. They are again 
divided into three classes—the tender and more 
curious kinds, the less or hardier kinds, and the 
hardiest and common kinds, Biennials are those 
flowers which are produced by seed, bloom the second 
year, and remain two years in perfection, after which 
they gradually dwindle and die away. Some sorts, 
however, of the biennials afford a continuation of 
plants, by offsets, slips, and cuttings of the tops, and 
by layers and pipings; so that, though the parent 
flower dies, the species are perpetuated, particularly 
to continue various double-flowered kinds, as, for in- 
stance, double rockets, by root offsets, and cuttings 
of the young flower-stalk; double wall-flowers, by 
slips of the small top-shoots; double sweet-williams, 
by layers and pipings; and carnations by layers. 
Perennials are those which continue many years, 
and are propagated by root offsets, cuttings, ete. 


THE BELL-FLOWER. 


Plants of this choice flower, which are raised by 
seeds, are always stronger, and the stalks rise higher 
and produce a great number of flowers. They are to 





be sown in pots of light earth, soon after being gath- 
ered, protected by a frame during the cold months, 
and they will come up in the spring. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


For an ornamental hedge, the American arbor- 
vitw is one of the most beautiful, as well as suitable 
plants, as it is comparatively easy to be trans- 
planted, and bears shearing in any form. The hem- 
lock, however, makes a handsomer screen, from its 
lively green, but the plants are harder to procure, 
and more difficult to transplant. The buckthorn 
and privet both form handsome deciduous hedges; 
the latter forming a more dense wall of verdure, and 
growing best under the shade of trees. Asa single 
shrub, regularly kept down by the shears, the hem- 
lock is an extremely beautiful plant. 


A NOVEL FERTILIZER. 


It has been found that, for the generality of flower 
plants, more especially geraniums and the more de- 
licate lilies, common glue, diluted with a sufficient 
portion of water, forms a richer manure than any 
other yet discovered. Plants placed in sand, or the 
worst description of soils, have, by experiment, been 
found to display much beauty and vigor when wa- 
tered with this composition. 


CULTURE OF THE HOLLYHOOK. 


An European florist is said to have succeeded in 
producing twenty remarkable varieties of the bolly- 
hock. It appears that from the seeds of a pink va- 
riety, he obtained plants with flowers of a delicate 
rose color, and which, in consequence of the extreme 
delicacy of their tints and regularity of form, were 
considered a good type for seed. In the following 
year, from the seeds of pink flowers, he obtained a 
brilliant, sulphur-colored specimen, perfect in every 
respect. It is from the seeds of these two plants 
that he has procured all the other beautiful and re- 
markable varieties. As a general rule, he prefers 
flowers with six exterior petals, with entire edges, 
well open, well set out, of a middling size, of a pure, 
clear, and brilliant color. 


PLANTS IN-DOORS. 


It is thought to be the best plan, in regard to 
plants in rooms, to place them where the windows 
have a southern exposure, and where the sun has 
admission all the day. They can be kept on a table 
with rollers attached to the legs, and in moderate 
weather placed as near to the glass as possible. In 
cold weather the table may be removed inte the 
centre of the room, and a pail of water put near the 
plants to attract the frost. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that plants in warm rooms require very much 
fire heat; on the contrary, it is contended that a 
moderate degree of cold will agree with plants much 
better than a very high temperature; but at the same 
time, it is needless to attempt to keep plants ina 
cold room, the windows of which face north. Ex- 
cessive moisture is also to be guarded against, it is 
thought to injure the plants more than drought. 


HERBACEOUS FLOWERING PLANTS. 


In order to have a handsome succession of flowers 
through the season, Mr. Thomas recommends that 
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bulbous be selected for the earliest bloomers ; other 
herbaceous perennials for their successors ; and some 
particular bulbous plants, annuals, and green-hduse 
plants, for late summer and autumnal flowering. 
The earliest bulbous flowers are snowdrops, single 
and double; crocus, several colors; and Siberian 
squill; all of which appear in bloom as soon as the 
suow disappears from the ground. They are fol- 
lowed by several very early herbaceous perennials, 
among which are the claytonia, the hepatica, adonis, 
wood anemone, phiox subulata, or moss-pink, pan- 
sies, cowslip, sweet-scented violet, creeping phlox, 
and others. About the same time with some of these 
appear the hyacinths, daffodils, jonquils—succeeded 
by the numerous and brilliant varieties of the tulip. 
This last is followed by a rapid succession of herba- 
ceous perennials, some of the finest of which are the 
veronicas, the earlier phloxes, the lupine, the iris— 
of many sorts—the columbines, the Oriental and 
Caucasian poppy, and the magnificent varieties of 
the herbaceous peony. The midsummer flowers are 
the herbaceous spireas, some of which are very 
showy; the cypripediums, the lychnis, the Chinese 
larkspur, the peach-leaved and large-flowered cam- 
panulas, the clematis erecta, the avonites, several 
penstemoms, diotamaus, coreopsis, liatris, lythrums, 
several phloxes, yucca, &c. 


PROPAGATION OF DAHLIAS. 

Propagation by tubers, or slips, and by grafting, 
is the mode most commonly adopted for the dahlia, 
and the operation is begun in March or April, by re- 
moving the tubers from the place where they have 
been deposited during the winter, and putting them 
in pots, or in loose earth on a mild hot-bed. The 
crown of each tuber is left uncovered, to permit each 
shoot to develope itself, under the full influence of 
the atmospheric air. When the shoots have attained 
the length of about three inches, they are carefully 
separated from the tuber by laying hold of the slip 
with the thumb and finger near its base, and gently 
moving it backward and forward until it comes out 
of its socket. Where the shoots are numerous, a 
part of the crown of the tuber should be invariably 
taken off with the shoot, a course more likely to be 
attended with success than by extracting the slip. 
The shoots, when separated from their parent tuber, 
are placed in thumb pots, filled with light soil, not 
inserting each more than an inch deep; when this 
is done, the pots are plunged in the hot-bed. When 
they have filled these small pots with roots, they are 
shifted into others, which may serve them until the 
time for planting, unless that be protracted by un- 
favorable weather, in which ease it will be desirable 
to remove them again into a size larger. 
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Correspondents, 





SuBSCRIPTIONS may commence with any number. 

Back NoumpBers can be supplied from the com- 
mencement of the year.’ 

Parties who make a club of six or more, can have 
the Magazine sent to different post-offices. 

In Remirtine subscriptions, when the amount ex- 
ceeds twenty dollars, please procure a draft, the cost 
of which may be deducted from the amount, but in 
ease a draft cannot be had send the money. 

For Four Dotiars, we send Graham’s and Har- 
pers’ Magazine for one year. 

LapIgEs OR GENTLEMEN who subscribe for “Gra- 
ham,” through the Cosmopolitan Art Association, 
and do not receive their numbers regularly and in 
good season, must write to C. L. Derby, Sandusky, 
Ohio. We are only responsible to those who send 
their money directly to us. 

Terms: 1 copy, one year, $3; 2 copies, $5; 3 copies, 
$6; 6 copies, $10; 12 copies, $20. 

“Mary’s” poem shall appear in our next. 

CORRESPONDENTS are requested to believe with all 
the faith they can muster, that we do not return short 
contributions, or any sort of MSS., whatever, until 
we are indemnified for the postage. 

T. H. C., your offer is respectfully declined. The 
poem, which was mislaid, will appear. 

E. F., of Fayetteville, Ark., declined. 

S. A. L., your poems are respectfully and regret- 
fully declined. But nit desperandum. 





ANNETTE, many thavks for your favor. Please to 


attribute any delay to lack of time. 


Txossk who will bear in mind some of the editoria 
and proprietorial changes through which Graham’s 
Magazine has passed of late months, will please bear 
with the present management should they seem igno- 
rant or neglectful of the interests or MSS. of those 
with whom our predecessors were more familiar. We 
are determined to spare no pains to make of Graham 
as original and as attractive a periodical as there is 
in the country, and speak in the strong confidence 
that our promise to improve is ne idle vaunt. We 
have taken it up con amore, and mean to carry it on 
con spirito. Meanwhile, we beg a little patience 
from them. In conclusion, we would return our sin- 
cerest thanks to the many very kind friends who 
have given us so many assurances of warm-hearted 
esteem. To our brethren of the press, in every State 
in the Union, such gratitude is especially due. 


M. 


“ And do you think the fettered soul, 
Ne’er longs to break from dull control? 
The barb bound fast in shafts and reins, 
Oft pants for freedom and the plains, 


The city tree from kennels fed, 

Still lifts to Heaven a longing head ; 
And chain the brute-king as you will, 
The lion will be a lion still.” 





Those are the lines, we believe. Don’t you? 











. Middle Ages, when, instead of laying hands on a 


Our Guriosities. 





Every day witnesses the publication, in a thou- 
sand different publications, of curious literary odds 
and ends of a nature which seldom fails to attract 
the most careless reader. We are resolved to secure 
such items as they occur to us in the great sea of our 
exchanges or in books—and give them a corner in 
Graham. Contributions—very short ones, of course 
—appropriate to this department, will be welcomed 
from that select body of highly intelligent individuals 
who constitute the “friends of Graham.” 


ORIGIN OF “LAYING THEIR HEADS TOGETHER.” 
It was formerly the custom in one of the Northern 
counties of England, at the Quarter Sessions, when 
the chairman had summed up, for him to conelude 
his address te the jury with the advice given by 
Sidney Smith to the Dean ‘and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
“to lay their heads together,” with a view of pro- 
ducing the best and hardest pavement. ‘ We are told 
that no sooner were the words uttered from the bench, 
‘Now, gentlemen, lay your heads together, and con- 
sider your verdict,” than down went every head in 





the box, and an official approached armed with a 
long wand. If an unlucky juror inadvertently raised 


his head, down came the stick upon his pate; and: 


so they continued till the truth was struck out in | 


their veredictum—an excellent, plan for expediting 
business. 


“‘ Timber to timber will do well together,” was the 
uncourteous remark of a rough old bishop of the 


young candidate’s head, he rapped him with his 





staff. 


Our next curiosity is a 


PORTRAIT OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

‘There was at this time presented to the eye of | 
the’court,” says the poet Wyatt, “the rare and ad- 
mirable beauty of the fresh and young lady Anne 
Boleyn, to be attending on the queen. In this noble 
imp, the graces of nature, adorned by a gracious edu- 
cation, seemed even at the first to have promised 
bliss unto. ber in after times. She was taken at that 
time to have a beauty, not so whitely as clear and 
fresh above all we may esteem; which appeared 
much more excellent by her favor, passing sweet and 
cheerful, and was enhanced by her noble presence of 
shape and fashion, representing both mildness and 
majesty more than can be expressed.” Wyatt. is 
rapturous in his commendations of her musical skill | 
and the exquisite sweetness of her voice, both in 
singing and in speaking. In the true spirit of a 
lover, the courtly poet, when he mentions the mal- 
formation Of a little finger on the left hand, on which 
there was a double nail, with something like an in- 
dication of a sixth finger, says, “But that which in 
others might have been regarded as a defect was to 
her an occasion of additional grace, by the skillful 
manner in which she concealed it from observation.” 
On this acouount Anne always wore the hanging 








sleeve, mentioned by Chateaubriand as her peculiar 
fashion when in France. This mode, which was in- 
troduced by her into the Court of Katherine of Ar- 
ragon, was eagerly copied by the other ladies. Her 
taste and skill in dress are mentioned even by San- 
ders, who tells us that “she was unrivaled in the 
gracefulness of her attire and the fertility of her in- 
vention in devising new patterns, which were imi- 
tated by all the court belles, by whom she was re- 
garded as the glass of fashion.” Sanders, in describ- 
ing Anne’s person, is not quite so courtly as Wyatt. 
“Anne,” he says, “was in stature rather tall and 
slender, with an oval face, black hair, and a complex- 
ion inclining to sallow; one of her upper teeth pro- 
jected a little. She appeared at times to suffer from 
asthma. On her left wand a sixth finger might be 
perceived. On her throat there was a protuberance, 
which Chateaubriand describes as a disagreeably 
large mole, resembling a strawberry. This she care- 
fully covered with an ornamental collar-band, a 
fashion which was blindly imitated by the rest of the 
maids of honor, though they had never before thought 
of wearing any thing of the kind. Her face and 
figure were in other respects symmetrical; beauty 
and sprightliness sat on her lips; in readiness of re- 
partee, skill in the dance, and in playing the lute, 
she was unsurpassed.” Katherine, although know- 
ing her to be her rival in the king’s affections, be- 
haved toward her with invariable sweetness. Once 
only she gave her an intimation that she was aware 


_of her ambitious views, The queen was playing at 


eards with Anne Boleyn, when she thus addressed 
her, ‘My Lady Anne, you have the goodhap ever to 
stop ata king; but you are like others, you will have 
all or none.” 


; NOTHING ELSE. 

The cant slang or expression of “nothing else” is 
generally supposed to be a “ Westernism,” and the 
English call it an “ Americanism,” whereas it was 
used in London, precisely as it is now used here, 
more than a hundred years ago, as appears from the 
following passage from one of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to Sir Horace Mann, written in 1744:—“ We 
are now mad about tar water, in the publication of a 
book that I will send you, written by Dr. Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne. The book contains every sub- 


_ ject, from tar-water to the Trinity ; however, all the 


women read—and understand it no more than if it 
were intelligible. A man came into an apothecary- 
shop the other day, ‘Do you sell tar-water?’ ‘Tar- 
water!’ replied the apothecary, ‘why, I sell nothing 
else !’” ‘ 

Few who are familiar with old English ballads, 
could ever have imagined “nothing else” to be an 
Americanism. In the old song of “Brynge us in 
goode Ale,”—written, we should suppose, at least, as 
far back as the end of the Fourteenth Century, the 
following verse occurs :— 
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“ Brynge us in no eggs, for theye have many shellys, (shells. ) 
But brynge us in goode ale—and bring us nothing ellys.” 
(else.) 
A clear case in favor of the antiquity of the expres- 
sion. 


We find the following, relative to lager beer, in 
the Cincinnati Commercial :— 

HOW LAGER BEER ORIGINATED. 

Many years ago, a shoemaker, in a small town, 
near Bamberg, Germany, sent his apprentice to get 
a bottle of Bamberg beer, (small beer,) which was 
sold in that place; but the boy, not knowing this, 
went to the city itself; on returning, he met an ae- 
quaintance of his, who told him, that when he would 
come home, his “boss” would whip him for staying 
out so long. The poor boy, who was frightened at 
this, thought it better not to go home at all, but took 
his bottle, buried it under a tree, and ran away. He 
then went among the soldiers, where he distinguished 
himself, so that in short he became an officer. When 
one day his regiment was quartered in this small 
town, the officer thought it proper to pay a visit 
to his old boss, but not before he had got the 
bottle of beer which he had buried some years ago 
under the tree. When he entered, he said, “ Well, 
sir, here I bring you the bottle of Bamberg beer that 
you sent me for.” The shoemaker, not knowing 
what this meant, was told by the officer all about it. 
The bottle was then opened, and the beer found to 
be of a superior quality. When this fact was known, 
some of the brewers built deep vaults, where they 
put their beer in, and called this, after it had lain 
there for some time, lager, which means nothing 
more than lying. The officer afterwards married the 
daughter of the shoemaker, and drank, as I am told, 
a good deal of lager beer, reeeiving in that occupa- 
tion the assistance of his father-in-law. 





FORMS OF SALUTATION. 

Most modern forms of salutation and civility are 
derived from chivalry, or at least, from war, and 
they all betoken some difference, as from a conqyered 
person to a conqueror; just as in private life we still 
continue to sign ourselves the “very humble ser- 
vants” of our correspondent. The uncovered head 
was simply the head unarmed ; the helmet being re- 
moved, the party was at mercy. So the hand un- 
gloved was the hand ungauntleted, and to this day 
it is an incivility to shake hands with gloves on. 
Shaking hands itself was but a token of truce, in 
which the parties took hold each of the other’s wea- 
pon-hand, to make sure against treachery. So also 
a gentleman’s bow is but an offer of the neck to the 
stroke of the adversary ; so the lady’s courtesy is 
but the form of going on her knees for mercy. This 
general principle is marked, as it ought naturally to 
be, still more strongly in the case of military salutes. 
Why is the discharge of guns a salute? Because it 
leaves the guns empty and at the mercy of the oppo- 
nent, And this is so true, that the saluting with 
blank cartridges is a modern invention. Formerly, 


salutes were fired by discharging the cannon balls, | 
and there have been instances in which the compli- 
ment has been nearly fatal to the visitor whom it 











meant to honor. When the officer salutes, he points 
the drawn sword to the ground; and the salute of 
the troops is, even at this day, called “ presenting 
arms”—that is presenting them to betaken. There 
are several other details, both of social and military 
salutation of all countries, which might be produced, 
but I have said enough to indicate the principle. 


PLACING OF LARGE STONES BY THE ANCIENTS. 

It is usually a matter of wonder to modern ob- 
servers, that the ancients, destitute as they were of 
complicated machinery, should have been able to 
transport, raise, and place large stones, whether 
standing alone or as part of such buildings as the 
pyramids. The late discoveries at Ninevah fully 
expound to us the means of transporting large blocks 
—it was by placing rollers beneath. As to the means 
of raising, all we learn from Herodotus is, that it 
was effected by short pieces of wood. How so? The 
following suggestion in reply was made, a few years 
ago, by a gentleman named Perigal, before the Bri- 
tish Association :—Suppose a block has to be raised 
up along the pyramid, in order to be placed in one 
of the courses of the masonry. It is brought by rollers 
to the base of the building. There all the rollers are 
removed except one near the centre. One end of 
the stone being now depreseed to the ground, a pile 
of slips of wood is placed under it, close to the cen- 
tre, this pile being rather higher than the roller, and 
terminating in one narrow piece at top. The stone 
is now tilted so as to bring the other end to the 
ground. It is now possible to put a similar pile of 
wood underneath, close beside the first. On that pile 
the block is tilted back to its former position, and so 
on till it is raised alittle above the level of the next 
course of masonry. By rollers it is moved on to that 
platform, with a low pile of blocks once more placed 
near the centre underneath. Then the process of 
tilting and raising is again gone through, and soon 
till it has been raised up to the level where it is to 
take its place in the masonry. By this simple pro- 
cess, too, says M. Perigal, a few men might have 
raised Stonehenge in a single night, if the requisite 
stones were prepared and placed in readiness near 
the spot.—British Association Report, 1844. 





ORIGIN OF THE TURKISH CRESCENT 
When Philip of Macedon approached by night 
with his troops to seale the walls of Byzantium, the 
moon shone out and discovered his design to the be- 
sieged, who repulsed him. The crescent was after- 
wards adopted as the favorite badge of the city. 
When the Turks took Byzantium, they found the 
crescent in every public place, and believing it to 
possess some magical power, adopted it. themselves. 
The origin of the crescent as a religious emblem 
is vastly older than the time of Philip of Macedon, 

and dates from the very beginning of history. 


re 


THE SABBATH. 

It is very remarkable that the heathen nations, 
who can be supposed to have no knowledge of the 
law or history of Moses, account one day of the 
seven more sacred than the rest. Hesiod styles the 
seventh day “ the illustrious light of the sun;” and 
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Homer says, “Then came the seventh day, which is 
sacred or holy.” Almost all nations, too, who have 
any notion of religion, have appropriated one day in 
seven to the purpose of public devotion. 


MUTANT OMNIA. 

The following inscription is copied, says the Leeds 
Mercury, from a grindstone now in use near Big- 
house: “ Here lieth the body of Fanny, the daugh- 
ter of John Howard, who departed this life the 8th 
day of February, 1774, in the fifth year of her age.” 
The explanation given is, that the gravestone was 
carried by a flood in the Calder from Rippendone to 
the spot near which it is now used, 

A CURIOSITY. 

Some gentlemen, recently exploring in the neigh- 
borhood of Chewalca lime-quarries, Ala., found a 
rock of some hundred tons weight so nicely balanced, 
that it could be moved by the hand of a child, 
though no practicable force could be imagined which 
would throw it from its base. Its motion was about 
six inches of space, 


CURIOUS POWER OF OBSERVATION. 

The famous Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, although 
entirely blind, being one day in company, remarked 
of a lady who had just left the room, and who was 
wholly unknown to him, that she had very white 
teeth. The company were anxious to learn how he 
had made the discovery—for it happened to be true. 








“T can think of no motive,” said the professor, 


“for her laughing incessantly, but that of showing 
her teeth.” Dr. Saunderson was blind from infancy, 
but became eminent as a classical scholar and ma- 
thematician, and oecupied for many years the chair 
of mathematics in Cambridge University, England. 
He judged philosophically, and from his observation 
of human nature, in the case of the lady’s teeth ; but 
he possessed in a high degree the sense of feeling and 
hearing. He could distinguish true from counter- 
feit Roman medals by the touch. He could tell, by 
some effect of the air upon his person, when light 
clouds were passing over the disc of the sun. When 
he entered a room, he could judge the, size of it by 
the sound of his footsteps, 


CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER WAS FUR, NOT GLASS. 

Two centuries ago, says “Notes and Queries,” 
furs were so rare, and therefore so valuable, that the 
wearing of them was restricted, by several sumptu- 
ary laws, to kings and princes. Sable, in those 
laws, was called vair, and was the subject of count- 
less regulations; the exact quality to be worn by 
persons of different grades, and the articles of dress 
to which it might be applied, being defined most 
strictly. Perrault’s tale of “ Cinderella” originally 
marked the dignity conferred on her by the fairy, 
by her wearing a slipper of vatr, a privilege then 
confined to the highest rank of princesses. An error 
of the press, now become inveterate, changed vair 
into verre, (glass,) and the slipper of sable became 
converted into something much more brittle. 
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“ Kisstna,” aecording to good authority, “is a 
good thing”—and literature is deeply indebted to 
the amusement for many a pretty thought. The 
following, from “ Milledulcia,” is a by no means un- 
interesting collection of delicate odds and ends :— 

“Kissing would seem to have been the usual me- 
thod of sajutation in England in former times. Ac- 
cording to Chalondylus— 

‘Whenever an invited guest entered the house of 
his friend, he invariably saluted his wife and daugh- 
ters, as a common act of courtesy.’ 

Chaucer often alludes to it. Thus, the Frere in 
the Sompnour’s Tale, upon the entrance of the mis- 
tress of the house into the room where her husband 
and he were together :— 

‘ariseth up ful curtisly, 
And hire embraceth in his armes narwe, 
And kisseth hire swete, and chirketh as a sparwe 
With his lippes.’ 

Robert de Brunne says the custom formed part of. 
the ceremony of drinking healths :— 

‘That sais wasseille drinkis of the cup, 
Kiss and his felow he gives it up.’ 

On this subject, Collet’s Relics of Literature con- 
tains the following passage :— 

‘Dr. Pierius Winsemius, historiographer.to their 





High Mightinesses the States of Friesland, in his 


Chronijck van Frieslandt, 1622, tells us that the 
pleasant practice of kissing was utterly ‘unprac- 
ticed and unknown’ in England, till the fair Prin- 
cess Rouix, (Rowena,) the daughter of King Hengist 
of Friezland, ‘pressed the beaker with her lipkens, 
and saluted the amorous Vortigern with a husjen, 
(a little kiss.)’’ 

John Bunyan condemns the practice in his Grace 
Abounding :— 

‘The common salutation of women I abbor; it is 
odious to mein whomsoever Iseeit. When I have seen 
good men salute those women that they have visited, 
or that have visited them, I have made my objection 
against it; and when they have answered that it was 
but a piece of civility, I have told them that it was 
not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have urged the 
holy kiss; but then I have asked them why they 
made balks? why they did salute the most hand- 
some, and let the ill-favored ones go?’ 

Before Bunyan, we find in Whytford’s Type of 
Perfection, 1532, the following passage :— 

‘It becometh not, therefore, the personnes religious 
to follow the manere of secular persones, that in theyre 
‘congresses or commune metynges, or departyngs, 
done use to kysse, take hands, or such other touchings 
that good religious persones shulde utterly avoyde. 


THE CABINET OF KISSES. 
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The custom is thought to have gone out about the 
time of the Restoration. Peter Heylin says it had 
for some time before been unfashionable in France. 
Its abandonment in England might have formed 
part of that French code of politeness which Charles 
II. introduced on his return. Traces of it are to be 
found in the Spectator. Thus, Rustic Sprightly (No. 
240) appeals for ‘judgment for or against kissing by 
way of civility or salutation,’ complaining that 
whereas, before, he ‘never came in public but he 
saluted them, though in great assemblies, all around.’ 
Now, since ‘the unhappy arrival of a courtier,’ who 
was content with ‘a profound bow,’ there is ‘no 
young gentlewoman has been kissed.’ The practice 
seems to have been regarded by foreigners as pecu- 
liarly English. Thus Cavendish says :— 

‘T being in a fair great dining-chamber, (in a eas- 
tle belonging to “‘M. Crequi, a nobleman born,”) I 
attended my Lady’s coming; and after she came 
thither out of her own chamber, she received me 
most gently, like one of noble estate, having a train 
of twelve gentlewomen. And when she with her 
train came all out, she said to me, Forasmuch, quoth 
she, as ye be an Englishman, whose custom is in 
your country to kiss all ladies and gentlewomen 
without offence, and although it be not so here in this 
realm, [France, t. Henry VIIL,] yet will I be so 
bold to kiss you, and so shall all my maidens. By 
means whereof, I kissed my Lady and her women.’ 

When Bulstrode Whitelock was at the Court of 
Queen Christina of Sweden, as Ambassador from 
Cromwell, he waited on her on May-day, to invite 
her to ‘take the air, and some little collation he had 
provided as her humble servant.’ She came with her 
ladies; and ‘both in supper-time and afterwards,’ 
being ‘full of pleasantness and gaiety of spirits, 
among other frolies, commanded him to teach her 
ladies the English mode of salutation, which, after 
some pretty defences, their lips obeyed, and White- 
lock most readily.’ 

The custom of salutation by kissing appears 
have prevailed in Scotland about 1637. It is inci- 
dentally noticed in the following extract from Me- 
moirs of the Life of James Mitchell, of Dykes, in the 
Parish of Ardrossan, (Ayrshire,) written by Himself, 
Glasgow, 1759, p. 85; a rare tract of 111 pages :— 

‘The next business (as I spake of before) was the 
Lord’s goodness and providence towards me, in that 
particular, with Mr. Alexander Dunlop, our minister, 
when he fell first into his reveries and distractions 
of groundless jealousy of bis wife with sundry gen- 
‘lemen, and of me in special. First, I have to bless 
God on my part he had not so much as a presumption 
(save his own fancies) of my misbehavior in any 
sort; for, as I shall be accountable to that great God, 
before whose tribunal I muststand and givean account. 
at that great day, I was not only free of all actual 
villany with that gentlewoman, his wife, but also of 
all seandalous misbehavior either in private or pub- 
lie; yea, further, as I shall be saved at that great 
day, I did not so much as kiss her mouth in cour- 
tesy (so far as my knowledge and memory serves 
me) seven years before his jealousy brake forth; this 
was the ground of no small peace to my mind . . . 
and last of all, the Lord brought me cleanly off the 





pursuit, and since he and I has keeped general fash- 
ions of common civility to this day, 12 December, 
1637. I pray God may open his eyes and give him 
a sight of his weakness and insufficiency both one 
way and other. Now praise, honor, glory, and do- 
minion be to God only wise (for this and all other 
his providences and favors unto me) now and ever— 
Amen. I subscribe with my hand the truth of this. 
‘James MitcHe.t.’ 

In a curious work containing much information 
on the fashions of the time, entitled ‘The Ladies’ 
Dictionary ; being a General Entertainment for the 
Fair Sex. London, printed for John Dunton, at-the 
Raven in the Poultry, 1694,’ the ‘Author, N. H.,’ 
article ‘ Kissing,’ thus remarks :— 

‘ But kissing and drinking both are now grown (it 
seems) to be a greater custom amongst us than in 
those dayes with the Romans. Nor am I so austere 
to forbid the use of either, both which, though the 
one in surfeits, the other in adulteries may be abused 
by the vicious; yet contrarily at customary meetings 
and laudable banquets, they by the nobly disposed, 
and such whose hearts are fixt upon honour, may be 
used with much modesty and continence.’ 

This extract would prove that the custom con- 
tinued down to some years in the reign of William 
and Mary. The following is told in the Retrospec- 
tive Review, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 240:— 

‘The proud and pompous Constable of Castile, on 
his visit to the English Court soon after the acces- 
sion of James I., was right well pleased to bestow a 
kiss on Anne of Denmark’s lovely maids of honor, 
“according to the custom of the country, and any 
neglect of which is taken as an affront.”’ 

In Hone’s Year Book, col. 1087, this custom is 
also noticed by a correspondent as follows :— 

‘ Another specimen of our ancient manners is seen 
in the French embrace. The gentleman, and others 
of the male sex, lay hands on the shoulders, and 
touch the side of each other’s cheek; but on being 
introduced to a lady, they say to her father, brother, 
or friend, Permettez-moi, and salute each of her 
cheeks . . . And was not this custom in Eng- 
land in Elizabeth’s reign? Let us read one of the 
epistles of the learned Erasmus, which being trans- 
lated, is in part as follows :— 

“ Although, Faustus, if you knew the advantages 
of Britain, truly you would hasten thither with wings 
to your feet; and, if your gout would not permit, 
you would wish you possessed the heart [sic] of De- 
dalus. For, just to touch on one thing out of many 
here, there are lasses with heavenly faces; kind, 
obliging, and you would far prefer them to all your 
Muses. There is, besides, a practice never to be 
sufficiently commended. If you go to any place, 
you are received with a kiss by all; if you depart on 
a journey, you are dismissed with a kiss; you re- 
turn, kisses are exchanged. They come to visit you, 
a kiss the first thing; they leave you, you kiss them 
all round. Do they meet you any where, kisses in 
abundance. Lastly, wherever you move, there is 


nothing but kieses. And if you, Faustus, had but 
once tasted them! how soft they are—how fragrant / 
on my honor, you would wish not to reside here for 
ten years only, but for life.” 








Ohe Fadies’ Work-Gable. 


Activity in the use of the needle was accounted a | understood that only in the bright summer time, 


great merit in the last generation of ladies, as well 
as in our own. In fact, dexterity is the result of 
practice. Few things can be done well that are nut 
done with ease, and thus competency becomes the 
reward of application. There was one feat which 
was held to be so especialy worthy, that in the pro- 
vinces it became a matter of universal emulation. 
This was making a shirt in aday. When it is re- 
membered that this labor comprises so many sorts 
of work, that it involves the various mysteries of 
sewing, felling, hemming, stitching, gathering, with 
a few fancy stitches for the little hieroglyphic, in the 
country technically termed the heart, we can only 
wonder that success, under any circumstances, 
should ever follow the attempt. Other virtues, be- 
sides that of industry, are also called into requisition 
in this undertaking. Early rising is indispensable ; 
the power of fixing the attention for a given time on 
a single purpose; and method, without which no 
great labor can ever be accomplished. It must be 





when the days were long and light, was the attempt 
made, Then, rising with the lark, the farmer’s 
daughter would place herself at her “ Work-Table,” 
where every thing necessary had been arranged the 
previous evening, and while the chorister would “at 
heaven’s gate sing,” she would commence plying her 
busy needle with-all the alacrity of feminine ambi- 
tion. So much must be done before breakfast, so 
much before dinner, so much before tea, so much 
before supper. If her labor were not-completed be- 
fore the primitive hour appointed for the last meal 
of the day, the honor of the achievement must not 
be lost for want of a little more exertion, and bed- 
time must be delayed till the last stitch should be 
inserted. Itis not to be supposed that the linen 
would be of the finest texture, but the regularity and 
neatness of the work were not to be impugned. She 
who could perform the task was looked upon as a 
sempstress of the first order, and the labor itself as 
one of the triumphs of the “‘ Work-Table.” 





WATCH-POCKET. 
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BABY’S BOOT IN CASHMERE AND BRAID. 





FRONT. 


This little article, appropriated to nursery use; is one of the most easy productions of the “ Work-table.” 
The baby’s boot may be madeof cashmere of any color, braided either with its own or any other color 
that may give an agreeable contrast. White cashmere looks very pretty braided with red or blue; blue 
cashmere with the pattern in red; red cashmere with white or black braid. The boot must be bound with 
the same color as the braid, and the buttonholes worked to match. 
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CROCHET ALPHABET, FOR MARKING. 














Hashion and Dress. 


—_—_——- 


For the month of March the prevailing Fashions | corsages of dresses. The skirts of robes are very 


of the two previous months will be retained, with 
but slight change, which we note below :— 

Some of our milliners are making very pretty 
bonnets, the half of the front being thin, and covered 
with rows of lace. Besides the taffetas strings, which 


must be very narrow, there are a second pair of |’ 


black lace. A large bow of ribbon is placed at the 
back of the crown, with long lace ends falling over 
the curtain. As a less dressy style of bonnet, we 
may mention one composed of black velvet. On one 
side of the front, from the curtain, are brought three 
biais folds, embroidered in velvet bouton d’or, which, 
plaited together, are carried round the front, and 
form a graceful trimming across the top of the cur- 
tain. A very narrow barbe of black guipure marks 
the shape of the crown, and falls over the curtain. 
A small bird of Paradise is fastened under the barbe, 
and falls at the side. Morning bonnets of charming 
simplicity are made of black, chestnut, or pale brown, 
having as atrimming a biais fold, about an ineh and 
a half wide, placed all round the front and curtain. 
This fold is composed of a black and white tissue. 
A small bouquet of feathers is placed on one side. 
A ribbon to match the border, forms a bow at the 
back of the crown. Strings to mateh—the cap is of 
blonde, with bows of pink ribbon, mixed with leaves 
of black velvet. Many capoetes are made with wide 
runnings of terry velvet, or satin. The crown is 
drawn, and the plaits brought together under a flat 
bow, with fringed ends falling over the curtain. 
Quilted satin bonnets have no other trimming than 
a voilette of hemmed tulle illusion, and sometimes a 
wide band of plush carried across the bonnet, and 
serving for strings—these are much worn for neglige, 
or for very young ladies, 

Among the various forms adopted for mantles, the 
casaque jupe is generally in favor; the simplicity of 
its shape, fitting tightly, like the body of a dress, to 
the waist, with a rather long skirt, reaching almost 
to the knees, and its comfurt and convenience as a 
walking-dress, renders it. especially suitable for 
young ladies. The casaque Russe, (also a jupe,) is 
very becoming—it is made to show the figure with- 
out fitting it tightly, and can be crossed on the chest 
or buttuned straight down the front. When worn 
with full dress, the basques are made shorter; the 
pockets are sometimes placed quite straight, and 
sometimes crossway, on the front of the basques. 
The casaques are composed of very warm materials, 
such as fine cloth, or various fancy woolen materials, 
Zibeline, Thibet, Astracan, or Chinchilla cloth. The 
sleeves are large and open, and ornamented at the 
edges a la Louis XIV.; a simple galon is the only 
ornament generally used. Sometimes the seams of 
the basques are covered by a row of flat or hanging 
buttons, and the sleeves trimmed to match. This 
style of ornament is also much employed for the 





much trimmed down the sides with stamped velvet. 
crossed, interlaced, or in Greek or arabesque pat- 
terns, also, in bouillionnées of the same material as 
the dress, rather more than a quarter of a yard at the 
bottom, and taken off quite narrow at the waist. 

For ball costume, light cordons, or very narrow 
wreaths of flowers and foliage, are much employed 
as trimmings for dresses, made either with double 
or triple skirts, or with flounces, a cordon being 
placed at the edge of each. We may mention a dress 
of white tulle which has just been made with nine 
flounces, each terminated by a narrow light wreath 
of grass, intermingled with small flowers of various 
hues. The pendant blades of grass, drooping down- 
ward, give to these wreaths very much the appear- 
ance of rows of green fringe. The corsage of the 
dress just mentioned, has a fichu composed of folds 
of tulle, and is ornamented with a trimming of flow- 
ers. Three cordons worn in the hair, and consisting 
of flowers, foliage, and grass, complete the costume. 
The cordons unite at the back of the head in a clus- 
ter of drooping sprays. 

The present fashions for children’s costume are 
very pretty. We may here mention some little 
dresses which have recently been prepared. One, 
intended fur a little girl of seven or eight years of 
age, is composed of cerise-color poplin, chequered 
with narrow stripes in black. The skirt at the lower 
part is ornamented with rows of black velvet, dis- 
posed horizontally, one above the other. The cor- 
sage is high, but without a basque, and is ornamented 
with bretelles of black velvet. The sleeves are long, 
and finished at the ends with revers. The collar and 
undersleeves are of worked-muslin, the latter closing 
round the wrists. A dress of Sévres-blue silk has 
just been made for a girl of ten years of age. It is 
trimmed up each side with horizontal rows of blue 
braid, the rows having a button at eachend. The 
corsage is high, and has a long basque, trimmed 
with rows of blue braid placed perpendicularly. The 
corsage is ornamented from the waist to the throat 
with rows of braid, one above another. For out- 
door costume, a black velvet cloak is worn with this 
dress, and a bonnet of white therry velvet, orna- 
mented with rows of blue velvet. Small roses and 
buds are mingled with under-trimming of blonde. 

Evening costume is that which at present chiefly 
occupies the attention of our fashionable milliners 
and dressmakers. The ball-dresses just completed 
are in the same style of elegance as those recently 
described. One of the new ball-dresses, composed 
of pink crape lisse, may be mentioned as among 
those which have received the greatest share of ad- 
miration. This dress is trimmed with five flounces, 
each bordered with three bouillonnées, surmounted by 
a row of pink passementerie, intermingled with 


pearls. The corsage in folds and the sleeves in puffs. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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